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FOREWORD 

A  study  of  the  tensions  within  the  Soviet  Union  was  first  prepared 
at  my  request  durmg  1951  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  This  was  a  pioneering  work  because  at  that 
time  relatively  little  had  been  published  in  the  world  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain  about  the  stresses  and  strains  that  existed  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  study  was  printed  as  Senate  Document  41 ,  82d  Congress, 
first  session. 

This  document  has  received  wide  circulation  throughout  this 
country  and  the  world.  It  has  been  translated  into  several  foreign 
languages  and  has  had  a  significant  impact  abroad.  During  the 
present  session  the  committee  has  had  occasion  to  use  the  volume  a 
number  of  times  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  should  be 
brought  up  to  date.  Accordingly,  the  committee  requested  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  to  prepare  a  revision.  Dr.  Sergius  Yakobsen, 
a  senior  specialist  in  Russian  Aft'airs  with  the  Service,  who  prepared 
the  first  study,  has  now  completed  the  new  version. 

It  is  clear  that  a  deep  cleavage  exists  between  the  Kremlin  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  vast  mass  of  Soviet  citizens  on  the  other.  The 
dictatorial  regime  has  forfeited  the  confidence  of  substantial  parts  of 
its  indoctrinated  youth,  religious  associations,  racial  minorities,  the 
Red  Army,  Soviet  women,  workers,  peasants,  managerial  groups,  and 
other  people,  not  the  least  being  those  near  and  dear  to  the  million 
of  unfortunates  in  the  slave  camps.  Tensions  are  mounting,  voice  is 
being  given  to  grievances  within  various  groups,  and  opposition  to 
the  Government  even  though  it  is  not  always  overt  daily  becomes 
more  vocal.  The  true  "revolutionists"  are  no  longer  the  leaders  in 
the  Kremlin  but  the  oppressed  masses  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  fighting  back 
against  the  reactionary  policies  and  police  practices  of  tyrannical 
rulers. 

It  is  now  plain  for  the  world  to  see  that  the  real  enemy  of  the 
Russian  people  is  their  own  totalitarian  oppressive  government, 
while  the  true  ally  of  the  Russian  people  is  the  free  world,  whose 
task  it  now  is  to  make  the  Russian  people  aware  of  this  fact.  I  believe 
it  is  important  for  both  the  world  at  large  and  the  Russian  people  in 
particular  to  know  that  it  is  not  with  the  people  of  Russia  that  we 
differ  but  with  their  dictatorial,  cynical,  and  heartless  regime.  The 
Russian  people  should  know  that  they  have  unselfish  friends  abroad, 
people  who  know  and  understand  their  problems,  who  have  sympathy 
for  their  suffering  and  miseries  and  are  eager  to  help  in  a  decisive  hour. 

The  rumblings  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  steeping  of  the  soil  of 
Russia  once  again  with  bloody  purges,  and  the  foreshadowing  of  more 
dramatic  things  to  come,  make  it  important  to  repeat  the  question 
propounded  in  the  first  edition  of  this  publication — a  question  for  the 
future  to  resolve — namely,  can  the  Soviet  system  and  society,  fragile 
as  it  is,  resist  indefinitely  the  unending  series  of  newly  generated 
strains  and  tensions?     It  is  my  conviction  that  they  cannot. 
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IV  FOREWORD 

However,  the  full  benefit  cannot  be  reaped  from  these  tensions 
unless  they  are  understood  by  the  free  world  and  unless  they  point 
to  some  kind  of  positive  action.  Oppression  creates  inertia,  dis- 
illusionment, fatigue,  aloofness,  and  cynicism.  These  are  forces  that 
even  dictatorial  governments  cannot  overcome;  but  they  are  not 
positive  forces  for  change,  and  that  is  what  is  needed  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today.  It  seems  to  me  the  American  course  in  this  respect 
is  clear.  It  is  imperative  for  us  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  everyday  life  and  the  mental  climate  of  the  Soviet  Union  so  that 
we  may  learn  about  the  social  composition  of  the  Soviet  society  and 
the  peculiar  disaffections  of  each  individual  group.  The  rioting  and 
revolts  in  the  satellite  countries  are  symptomatic  of  the  impatience 
with  the  tyranny  that  now  besets  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
the  Soviet  Union  itself.  It  is  apparent  that  the  true  cause  of  freedom 
and  peace  can  be  served  by  the  free  people  of  the  world  speaking  to 
each  group  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  language  of  its  grievances, 
demonstrating  how  group  frustrations  can  be  resolved  in  the  world 
of  freemen,  and  suggesting  how  group  aspirations  can  be  attained. 
We  need  to  diagnose  properly  the  degree  of  tension  that  exists  in  the 
Communist  state  and  the  effect  of  that  tension  upon  the  enslaved 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  masses  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  now  sadly  know  that  communism 
does  not  create  a  workers'  paradise  as  Red  propaganda  will  have  us 
believe,  but  a  bloody  prison  in  which  life  holds  little  value  and  where 
complete  control  is  exercised  by  a  small  handful  of  leaders  who  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  set  themselves  up  in  the  place  of  God. 
In  this  connection  there  is  one  message  that  I  hope  may  penetrate  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  exercise  its  influence  upon  the  behavior  of  the  down- 
trodden masses  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  not  a  forgotten  people. 
We  know  that  like  ourselves  they  are  human  beings  and  as  human 
beings  are  entitled  to  freedom  and  the  right  to  an  independent  exist- 
ence. 

One  word  of  caution  needs  to  be  spoken.  Because  these  tensions 
exist  does  not  mean  that  the  Russian  people  are  ready  to  spring  to 
arms  in  revolt.  The  only  conclusion  this  study  warrants  is  that  the 
Russian  people — not  their  leaders — are  our  potential  allies.  This  is 
a  fact  which,  if  properly  exploited,  can  bring  happiness  to  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  constitute  an  important  step  to  world 
peace. 

Alexander  Wiley,  Chairman, 

July  28,  1953. 
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TENSIONS  WITHIN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


I.  THE  BACKGROUND 

SOVIET    UNION    IS    NOT    MONOLITHIC    IN    CHARACTER 

In  his  book,  Tito  and  Goliath,  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong  reports  a 
conversation  he  had  in  the  thirties  with  Bukharin,  the  leading  Com- 
munist of  the  time,  in  which  the  latter  asserted  that  no  contradiction 
could  ever  arise  within  the  Communist  camp.  "Communist  society," 
he  said,  "will  be  made  up  of  unselfish  and  harmonious  units  and  there- 
fore will  be  by  definition  a  world  at  peace."  ^  Shortly  afterward 
Bukharin  was  shot.  And  today  we  are  witnessing  a  significant  split 
between  Tito's  Yugoslavia  and  the  men  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  feud,  which  has  developed  between  Belgi-ade  and  Moscow 
since  the  spring  of  1948,  has  had  far-reaching  repercussions  within  the 
Soviet  orbit,  and  has  had  great  influence  upon  public  opinion  in  the 
West.  It  has  destroyed  the  myth  of  the  monolithic  character  of  the 
Soviet  empire,  which  maintained  that  Soviet  society  was  as  unified 
and  solid  as  a  huge  block  of  granite.     In  the  words  of  Saul  K.  Padover: 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  in  reality,  Monolithia  is  not  monolithic 
and  that  its  handful  of  rulers  are  in  a  constant  state  of  insecurity,  particularly 
vis-a-vis  their  subject  peoples.' 

The  anxiety  clearly  shown  by  Soviet  leaders  in  the  last  days  of 
Stalin's  life  and  immediately  after  his  death  over  the  preservation  of 
unity  within  the  party  ranks,  among  the  various  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  among  the  Soviet  masses,  Army  and  Government,  pro- 
vides direct  evidence  of  the  vulnerability  of  the  Soviet  system.  In 
the  first  announcement  of  Stalin's  illness  to  the  Soviet  people,  both 
party  and  Government  appealed  to  them  to  "display  the  greatest 
unity  and  cohesion,"  and  to  "rally  closer  around  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union."  ^  Three  days  later  in  the  official  proclamation  of  Stalin's 
death,  the  party  members  were  reminded  in  unmistakable  terms  that 
"the  steel-like  and  monolithic  unity  of  the  ranks  of  the  Party  consti- 
tutes the  main  condition  for  its  strength  and  might.  Our  task  is  to 
guard  the  unity  of  the  Party  as  the  apple  of  our  eye."  *  Finally,  in 
his  funeral  oration,  Malenkov  pompously  asserted  that  strengthening 
of  the  unity  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  multi-national  state  was  a 
"sacred  duty."  "With  the  friendship  among  the  peoples  of  our  coun- 
try," he  declared,  "we  need  fear  no  enemies,  domestic  or  foreign."^ 

'  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong:,  Tito  and  Goliath,  New  York,  Macraillan,  1951,  p.  ix. 

2  Saul  K.  Padover,  Duel  Between  Titans,  New  York  Times  Book  Review,  December  17,  1950,  p.  3. 

3  Government  and  party  announcement  on  the  illness  of  Stalin.  Pravda,  March  4,  1953,  p.  1.  Trans- 
lated In  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  5,  March  21, 1953,  p.  4. 

*  Government  and  party  announcement  of  the  death  of  Stalin.  Pravda,  March  6,  1953,  p.  1.  Trans- 
lated in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  5,  March  21, 1953,  p.  24. 

»  Speech  by  O.  M.  Malenkov.  Pravda,  March  10, 1953,  p.  1.  Translated  In  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet 
Press  (New  York),  vol.  5,  March  28, 1953,  p.  8. 
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REVOLUTION    IS    NOT    IMMINENT   IN   THE    SOVIET    UNION 

On  the  other  hand,  an  illusion  against  which  one  should  be  on  guard 
in  considering  the  tensions  within  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the  conclusion 
that  because  dissatisfaction  exists  in  Russia,  therefore  an  armed  and 
organized  revolt  is  imminent  there.  It  is  even  debatable  that  those, 
who  are  dissatisfied,  would  necessarily  disaffect  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Communist  regime  in  case  of  a  military  showdown  with  the 
West,  particularly  if  no  well-thought-out  guidance  and  encouragement 
are  given  to  the  dissenting  elements  from  the  outside. 

VULNERABILITY   OF   TOTALITARIAN    GOVERNMENTS   TO   TENSIONS 

However,  in  the  light  of  this  last  caution,  if  we  ask  the  question, 
should  the  present  society  of  the  Soviet  Union  be  regarded  as  mono- 
Hthic,  the  answer  as  already  indicated  is,  certainly  not.  Under  a  totali- 
tarian regime — and  the  Soviet  regime  is  totalitarian — tensions, 
stresses,  and  strains  are  bound  to  arise  just  as  they  do  in  any  other 
human  society.  But  in  the  totalitarian  setting  they  are  potentially 
more  dangerous  than  tensions  that  exist  in  democratic  lands.  Fur- 
thermore, when  totalitarian  tensions  come  into  the  open  they  are  apt 
to  be  more  violent  since  the  discontent  of  the  various  social  strata 
brew  imder  the  surface  with  no,  or  at  best  very  few,  escapes. 

INTERGROUP    STRUGGLES    IN    THE    U.  S.  S.  R. 

Careful  and  objective  students  of  Soviet  affairs  agi-ee  that — 

a  struggle  among  various  interest  groups  for  power,  prestige,  and  economic 
rewards  takes  place  in  the  Soviet  Union,  although  its  manifestations  are  not  those 
made  familiar  by  the  corresponding  struggle  in  Western  society.* 

A  pluralization  of  the  Soviet  community  has  been  taking  place 
since  the  inception  of  the  regime  in  1917.  The  demands  for  and 
expectations  of  better  treatment  are  growing.  Harold  Lasswell 
writes: 

The  main  lines  of  present  and  potential  pluralization  are  ethnic,  functional, 
and  territorial.  Hundreds  of  folk  cultures  are  alive  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
functional  groups  comprise  hundreds  of  skills  and  subskills  which  range  from 
learned  professions  to  the  simplest  occupations.  Territorial  lines  follow  the 
neighborhoods  and  regions  of  each  ethnic  group.  *  *  * 

Pluralizing  processes  do  not  leave  the  party  intact.  There  is  a  continual  drag, 
particularly  at  the  humblest  levels,  to  adapt  the  party  to  society  rather  than  to 
adapt  the  society  to  the  party  *  *  *.  Local  party  leaders  build  up  informal 
constituencies  when  they  are  credited  with  having  brought  better  working  con- 
ditions to  the  plant  or  the  cooperative.  Leaders  with  similar  constituencies 
build  up  informal  blocs  inside  the  party.  In  these  ways  small  pressures  accumu- 
late by  the  million  for  "more  now."  ' 

These  developments  have  become  even  more  pronounced  and 
marked  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  his  address  delivered  at 
the  19th  party  congi-ess  in  Moscow  in  October  1952,  Malenkov 
complained  that — 

Some  administrators  select  personnel  not  on  the  basis  of  political  and  work 
qualifications  but  on  a  basis  of  family  relations,  friendship  or  neighbor  status. 
Not  infrequently  officials  who  are  honest  and  competent,  but  alert  to  and  intolerant 

« Barrington  Moore,  Jr.,  Soviet  Politics— The  Dilemma  of  Power.  Cambridge,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1950,  p.  317. 

'  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  Inevitable  War:  A  Problem  in  the  Control  of  LonE;-Range  Expectations.  World 
Politics  (New  Haven),  October  1949,  pp.  10-17. 
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of  defects  and  therefore  disturbing  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  administration,  are 
ousted  under  various  pretexts  and  replaced  with  individuals  of  dubious  merits  or 
even  wholly  unfit  for  the  job  but  compliant  and  pleasing  to  certain  administrators. 
As  a  consequence  of  such  distortions  of  the  Party  line  in  the  selection  and  advance- 
ment of  personnel,  there  emerge  in  some  organizations  close  coteries  of  people 
bound  together  by  mutual  protection  and  placing  the  interests  of  the  group  above 
the  interests  of  the  Party  and  state  .^ 

The  war  gave  millions  of  Russians,  both  leaders  and  people,  pre- 
viously encapsuled  in  the  Soviet  milieu,  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
establish  contact  with  the  outside  world.  This  contact  has  given 
them  a  larger  insight  into  life  under  "capitalism"  and  has  provoked 
demands  for  change  and  reforms.     Lasswell  points  out  that — 

If  changes  occur  at  all,  obviously  they  must  begin  with  the  ruling  groups  or  the 
masses.  So  far  as  the  ruling  groups  are  concerned,  a  tiny  corps  of  carefully  chosen 
and  closely  supervised  officials  is  involved  in  direct  foreign  contacts.  These 
officials  carry  on  the  trickle  of  diplomatic,  economic,  armed  force,  policy,  cultural, 
and  propaganda  activities  which  are  permitted  beyond  the  Soviet  pale.  *  *  * 
In  contact  with  the  highly  differentiated  living  standards  of  parts  of  the  non- 
Communist  world,  tastes  develop  among  the  commissars  (and  their  wives)  who 
are  not  wholly  insensitive  to  the  figure  they  cut.  Gradually  these  officials  lose 
a  sense  of  overwhelming  personal  urgency  about  the  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union 
against  a  supposed  aggressor,  an  attitude  which  is  not  wholly  lost  after  returning 
home. 

Among  the  masses  we  can  anticipate  certain  changes  which  are  in  some  respects 
parallel  to  the  transformations  we  have  been  describing  for  a  fraction  of  the  elite. 
Not  all  observers  of  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  in  contact  with  the  peasant  popula- 
tion believe  that  it  is  possible  to  segregate  the  broad  masses  of  the  peasant  and 
working  population  from  all  contact  with,  or  awareness  of,  the  world  outside, 
especially  where  the  standards  of  living  are  involved.  Even  after  allowance  has 
been  made  for  any  surviving  tendency  to  romanticize  the  wise  men  of  the  soil, 
there  is  a  residue  of  creditable  testimony  that  the  gossip  chains  through  the  Soviet 
Union  are  not  all  run  or  necessary  tapped  by  the  NKVD.' 

PUBLIC  ENEMY  NO.  1  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION  IS  MAN's  NATURE 

Public  enemy  No.  1  of  the  Kremlin  is,  however — and  has  been  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  regime  in  Russia — the  nature  of  man 
himself,  with  all  his  inborn  instincts  and  desires  for  well-being,  per- 
sonal property,  moral  freedom,  and  spiritual  independence.  The 
Bolsheviks  themselves  are  the  fu-st  to  admit  in  their  o^\^l  party  publi- 
cations— the  severe  difficulties  they  encounter  in  their  efforts  to  impose 
communism  on  the  Soviet  masses.  They  point  out  that  "survivals 
(remnants)  of  capitalism  in  the  minds  of  people  can  amount  to  dan- 
gerous proportions  in  Soviet  Russia,"  unless  they  are  checked  by 
strong  countermeasures  and  effective  Government  action.  The 
following  naked  revelation  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  within  the 
Soviet  Union  is  offered  by  S.  Kovalev,  33  years  after  the  Communist 
Revolution  occurred  in  Russia.  It  appears  in  the  leading  party  maga- 
zine Bolshevik  and  deserves  the  full  attention  of  the  west.  It  can  be 
taken  as  a  keynote  in  the  search  for  correct  evaluation  of  the  present 
mood  and  temper  of  the  Soviet  population. 

*  *  *  the  supremacy  of  the  socialist  ideology  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
already  completely  done  away  with  the  survivals  of  the  old  bourgeois  and  petty 
bourgeois  ideology,  with  the  old  views,  manners,  and  habits.  Survivals  and 
bourgeois  ideology  still  exist  in  the  Soviet  society. 

It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  survivals  of  capitalism  in  the  minds  of  people 
are  supported  by  the  hostile  capitalist  world. 

'  Malenkov's  report  to  the  19th  party  congress.    Pravda,  October  6, 1952,  pp.  2-9.    Translated  In  Current 
Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  November  15, 1952,  p.  7. 
» Lasswell,  op.  cit.,  p.  15-16. 
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Whenever  the  survivals  of  capitalism  are  ignored  and  the  struggle  against 
them  is  slackened,  these  survivals  mount  to  dangerous  proportions  *  *  *. 

The  Bolshevist  Party  has  managed  to  bring  about  a  radical  alteration  in  the 
views  of  Soviet  j^eople  concerning  labor  *  *  *.  At  the  same  time,  a  segment  of 
Soviet  citizens  still  retains  a  backward  uncommunistic  attitude  toward  work. 
Among  the  workers  and  collective  farmers  there  are  still  those  who  are  remiss  in 
the  attitude  toward  labor.  A  negligent  attitude  toward  their  duties  is  also 
encountered  among  members  of  the  intelligentsia.  The  unsocialist  attitude 
toward  labor  finds  expression  in  nonfulfillment  of  output  quotas,  in  poor  quality 
work,  in  output  of  inferior  quality.  Among  certain  workers  of  industry  and 
agriculture  there  are  to  be  encountered  conservatism,  antimechanization  ten- 
dencies, and  unwillingness  to  introduce  new  technology.  There  are  still  officials 
in  industry  and  agriculture  who  do  not  wish  to  translate  into  reality  the  Socialist 
principle  of  remuneration  of  labor  and  practice  petty  bourgeois  leveling  of  wages. 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.  constitution  obliges  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  observe  labor 
discipline.  The  June  26,  1940,  decree  of  the  Presidium  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Su- 
preme Soviet  is  enforced  against  shirkers.  There  are  still  to  be  found  on  the 
collective  farms  idlers  and  loafers  who  care  nothing  for  the  interests  of  the  state 
or  for  the  interests  of  the  collective  farm.  Against  them  is  directed  the  decree 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Council  of  People's  Commissars  and  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee "on  increasing  the  obligatory  minimum  of  work-day  units  for  collec- 
tive farmers."  This  decree  establishes  for  each  able-bodied  collective  farmer 
an  obligatory  minimum  of  work-day  units  in  each  period  of  agricultural  work; 
the  decree  states  that  able-bodied  collective  farmers  who  do  not  turn  out  the 
obligatory  minimum  of  work-day  units  without  sufficient  reason  are  liable  to 
prosecution.  Loafers,  antosocial  elements  who  maliciously  evade  work  on  the 
collective  farms  and  carry  on  a  parasitic  mode  of  life  encounter  emphatic  con- 
demnation *  *  *. 

*  *  *  the  survivals  of  the  past  in  the  attitude  toward  public  property  have  not 
been  completely  overcome.  The  negligent  attitude  toward  Socialist  property 
finds  expression,  for  example,  in  antistate  tendencies,  in  the  fact  that  certain  in 
collective  farms  the  grain  is  not  delivered  to  the  state  on  time  or  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  law  on  grain  deliveries.  There  are  still  administrators  in  economic 
organizations  and  Soviet  institutions  who  are  inclined  to  manifest  generosity  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  conferring  illegal  bonuses,  or  swelling  the  staff. 

There  are  people  who  do  not  stop  short  of  outright  assault  on  public  property. 
Pilfering  of  public  property  takes  place  where  the  heads  of  institutions  and  organi- 
zations show  no  concern  for  introducing  Bolshevist  order,  do  not  react  to  warning 
signals  from  the  working  people  and  do  not  cut  short  misdeeds  which  are  taking 
place. 

The  September  19,  1946,  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  Party  Central 
Committee  "on  measures  for  the  liquidation  of  violations  of  the  agricultural  artel 
statutes  on  the  collective  farms,  is  of  great  importance  for  instilling  in  the  collective 
the  socialist  attitude  toward  public  property.  The  pa.rty  and  the  Soviet  state 
instill  in  the  collective  farmers  an  awareness  of  the  fact  that  state  interests  must 
take  first  place  *  *  *. 

There  are  still  to  be  encountered  instances  of  petty  bourgeois  dissolute- 
ness, *  *  *.  Not  yet  eliminated  are  rudeness,  drunkenness,  ruffian  conduct, 
assaults  on  the  personal  dignity  of  citizens  and  on  their  property  and  similar 
instances  of  behavior  inherited  from  the  old  regime. 

Soviet  society  cannot  put  up  with  such  antisocial  phenomena.  Education  by 
persuasion  does  not  exclude  measures  of  compulsion  against  malicious  violators 
of  the  rules  of  socialist  community  life  *  *  *. 

Among  the  widespread  survivals  of  the  old  which  the  educational  work  of  the 
party  is  aimed  at  overcoming  is  the  survival  of  religion  *  *  *  these  prejudices 
still  cling.  Moreover,  in  some  instances  in  which  appropriate  educational  work 
is  not  being  carried  on,  these  prejudices  are  becoming  stronger.  *  *  *  The  task 
of  our  propaganda  and  cultural  enlightenment  institutions  is  to  step  up  scientific 
propaganda,  inculcate  the  materialist  world  outlook,  wage  unremitting  struggle 
against  idealism,  mysticism,  and  any  kind  of  obscurantism  and  expose  the  instiga- 
tors of  a  new  war,  who  likewise  employ  religion  in  their  propaganda. 

*  *  *  unfortunately  people  of  low  awareness  do  not  yet  realize  the  height  to 
which  history  has  elevated  them  under  the  Soviet  system.  The  minds  of  back- 
ward people  in  our  country  still  continue  to  be  weighed  down  by  the  old  fabrica- 
tions of  representatives  of  the  exploiter  classes  of  Czarist  Russia  about  the 
"superiority"  of  foreign  bourgeois  culture  and  the  scornful  attitude  toward  our 
native  culture,  science,  and  art.  These  "theories"  were  cultivated  by  the  ideol- 
ogists of  the  landlord-bourgeois  system,  the  lackeys  of  the  Russian  and  inter- 
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national  bourgeoisis,  Mensheviks,  Trotskyites,  Bukharinists,  and  other  enemies 
of  our  people.  The  Weismannist-Morganists  in  biology  and  the  cosmopolitan 
drama  and  literary  critics  have  been  exposed  and  condemned  by  the  Soviet  publie 
as  bearers  of  these  pernicious  views.  They  cultivated  the  antipatriotic  ideology 
of  cosmopolitanism.  Rootless  cosmopolitanism  and  kowtowing  before  things 
foreign  are  all  the  more  harmful  and  dangerous  in  that  cosmopolitanism  serves 
as  the  ideological  banner  of  the  present  American  claimants  to  world 
hegemony  *  *  *. 

It  happens  at  times  that  the  successes  achieved  in  various  sectors  of  our  work 
give  rise  to  self-satisfaction  on  the  part  of  executives;  they  cease  to  take  note  of 
defects,  cease  to  drive  the  job  forward  *  *  *.  Incapable  of  educating  the 
working  people  in  the  spirit  of  communism,  such  persons  become  the  prisoners 
of  survivals  of  capitalism  and  then  become  an  obstacle  to  our  development.  The 
bureaucrat  is  concerned  not  for  the  interests  of  the  state  but  for  his  own  personal 
prestige;  this  is  why  he  "breeds"  around  himself  flatterers,  careerists,  and  sup- 
pressors of  self-criticism  *  *  *.  The  party  carries  on  the  most  resolute  and 
ruthless  struggle  against  the  bureaucratic  attitude  *  *  *  for  this  attitude 
muffles  the  initiative  of  the  masses  and  at  the  same  time  undermines  the  authority 
of  the  administrators  among  the  working  people.'" 

That  conditions  adverse  to  Communist  ideology  have  not  changed 
since  these  statements  were  made  in  1950,  is  attested  by  no  less  a 
witness  than  Alalenkov  himself.  Speaking  at  the  last  Party  Congress 
in  Moscow  in  October  1952,  he  warned  the  assembled  delegates  that: 

In  our  Soviet  society  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  class  basis  for  the  domina- 
tion of  bourgeois  ideology.  The  socialist  ideology  reigns  in  our  country;  its 
indestructible  foundation  is  Marxism-Leninism.  But  remnants  of  the  bourgeois 
deology,  survivals  of  the  private-property  mentality  and  morality  are  still  with 
us.  These  survivals  do  not  wither  away  by  themselves.  They  are  very  tenacious. 
They  can  grow,  and  a  vigorous  struggle  must  be  waged  against  them.  Nor  are 
we  guaranteed  against  the  infiltration  of  alien  views,  ideas  and  sentiments  from 
outside,  from  the  capitalist  states,  and  from  inside,  from  the  remnants  of  groups 
hostile  to  the  Soviet  regime  and  not  yet  completely  destroyed  by  the  party.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  enemies  of  the  Soviet  state  are  trying  to  spread,  fan 
and  inflame  all  sorts  of  unhealthy  sentiments,  are  trying  to  corrupt  unstable 
elements  of  our  society  ideologically." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  judging  by  the  fanatical  campaign  carried  out 
lately  in  the  Soviet  Union  against  gullibility,  complacency  and  the 
"idiotic  disease  of  carelessness,"  it  would  seem  that  the  political 
stability  and  the  general  morale  of  the  party,  the  Government,  the 
Soviet  managerial  and  intellectual  elite  and  of  the  youth  have  deteri- 
orated to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  alarm  among  Soviet  leaders.  At 
the  19th  Party  Congress  Malenkov  voiced  his  concern  as  follows: 

Among  party,  economic,  Soviet,  and  other  officials  there  are  a  dulling  of  vigi- 
lance, negligence,  and  instances  of  divulging  party  and  state  secrets.  Certain 
officials,  absorbed  in  economic  affairs  and  achievements,  begin  to  forget  that  the 
capitalist  encirclement  still  exists  and  that  the  enemies  of  the  Soviet  state  are 
persistently  trying  to  smuggle  in  their  agents  and  utilize  unstable  elements  in 
Soviet  society  for  their  own  vile  ends. 12 

Four  months  later,  on  January  22,  1953,  at  the  memorial  meeting 
in  Moscow  in  honor  of  Lenin,  another  high  party  dignitary,  N.  A. 
Mikhailov,  underscored  his  disgust  for  the  "dulling  of  political  vigi- 
lance" in  the  Soviet  Union  by  reminding  his  listeners  of  the  following 
dictum  of  Stalin: 

Certain  comrades  have  taken  the  thesis  of  the  abolition  of  classes,  the  creation 
of  a  classless  society,  and  the  withering  away  of  the  state  as  a  justification  for 
idleness  and  complacency,  a  justification  for  the  counter-revolutionary  theorj'^  of 

m  S.  Kovalev,  Overcoming  the  Survivals  of  Capitalism  In  the  Minds  of  People.  Bolshevik,  No.  19, 
October  1950,  pp.  19-31.  Extract  taken  from  a  translation  in  summary  appearing  In  the  Current  Digest 
of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  2,  No.  44,  December  16, 1950,  pp.  10-11. 

"  Malenkov's  report  to  the  19th  Party  Congress.  Pravda,  October  6,  1952,  pp.  2-9.  Translated  in  Cur- 
rent Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  November  15. 1952,  p.  7. 

w  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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the  extinction  of  the  class  struggle  and  the  weakening  of  state  power.  Needless 
to  say,  such  people  can  have  nothing  in  common  with  our  party.  These  are 
degenerates  or  double-dealers  who  must  be  driven  out  of  the  party.  The  aboli- 
tion of  classes  is  achieved  not  by  the  subsiding  of  the  class  struggle  but  by  intensi- 
fying it.'^ 

Even  more  outspoken  was  the  Communist  organ  Pravda  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  1953,  in  its  attack  on  the  instabihty  within  the  party  ranks: 

When  the  exploiting  classes  were  liquidated  in  our  country  and  the  moral- 
political  unity  of  Soviet  society  was  established,  the  international  bourgeoisie  lost 
its  class  base  of  operations  within  our  country  for  fighting  against  the  Soviet 
state.  But  one  cannot  forget  that  among  us  remnants  of  bourgeois  ideology  are 
still  preserved,  remnants  of  private-property  psychology  and  ethics,  bearers  of 
bourgeois  views  and  bourgeois  morality  have  survived — living  persons,  secret 
enemies  of  our  people.  It  is  these  secret  enemies  who,  with  the  support  of  the 
imperialist  world,  will  continue  to  cause  harm. 

The  imperialist  intelligence  services  try  to  utilize  for  their  foul  purposes  the 
remnants  of  routed  groups  hostile  to  Soviet  rule,  various  kinds  of  antiparty  ele- 
ments, morally  unstable  and  corrupted  persons,  persons  infected  with  survivals 
of  capitalism,  including  bourgeois  nationalist  views." 

And  finally,  the  organ  of  the  Communist  Youth  League  in  its  issue 
of  January  15,  1953,  tried  to  uncover  and  intimidate  the  unfaithful 
among  the  young  Communists  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  cautioning 
them  grandiloquently  that — 

To  exhibit  revolutionary  vigilance  means  to  fight  against  naive,  gullible  persons 
in  our  ranks,  against  talkative  persons  and  slanderers.  For,  as  Comrade  Stalin 
teaches  us,  a  chatterbox  is  a  find  for  the  enemy. 

To  exhibit  revolutionary  vigilance  means  to  fight  against  enemies,  sycophants, 
and  bribe-takers,  for,  as  Comrade  Stalin  teaches  us,  the  thief  who  steals  public 
property  and  undermines  the  interests  of  the  national  economy  is  the  same  as  a 
spy  and  traitor,  if  not  worse. 

Obviously,  such  characters  are  rarely  encountered  fullblown  among  young 
people.  But  there  are  young  people  who  suffer  from  such  defects  in  some  measure 
or  other.  It  is  the  duty  of  young  Communists  to  perceive  shortcomings  in  time, 
before  they  have  grown  into  major  errors,  and  to  cauterize  the  disease  in  its  initial 
stage  with  the  fire  of  criticism. 

Revolutionary  vigilance  is  not  just  a  matter  of  catching  spies  and  saboteurs 
and  exposing  concealed  class  enemies.  Underlying  revolutionary  vigilance  is 
concern  for  the  moral-political  stability  of  the  young  Soviet  person.  It  is  this 
concept  of  vigilance  which  the  Communist  Party  teaches  us. 

If  your  friend  blabs  too  freely,  check  him;  if  you  learn  that  a  friend  has  fallen 
in  with  bad  company,  get  him  out  of  it,  expose  unworthy  persons.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  speak  up  at  Young  Communist  League  meetings  and  in  the  wall  news- 
paper; speak  out  sharply  and  justly  about  friend's  shortcomings.  We  often  fail 
to  do  this  and  thereby  involuntarily  indulge  people  in  bad  ways;  and  from  bad 
to  harmful  is  a  short  step.  There  are  still  to  be  found  among  some  Young  Com- 
munist League  officials  "pardon-alls"  who  think:  if  a  drunkard,  a  polygamist,  a 
loafer,  or  a  confirmed  bureaucrat  repent,  they  are  already  pure  and  innocent. 
Such  "officials"  neglect  to  interest  themselves  in  how  such  persons  conduct  them- 
selves afterward.    And  to  repent  is  not  necessarily  reform.^* 

HOW   THE    SOVIET    REGIME    PREVENTS    REVOLT 

As  can  be  seen,  there  is  an  impressive  list  of  stresses  and  weak- 
nesses in  the  Soviet  state.  It  seems  to  support  the  conclusions 
reached  by  an  American  observer  that — 

Behind  the  great  show  of  monolithic  strength,  parade-ground  power,  and  out- 
ward devotion  to  the  Communist  cause  lay  shambles  and  despair." 

13  Quoted  In  Lenin  anniversary  speech  by  N.  A.  Mikhallov.  Pravda,  January  22, 1953,  p.  2.  Translated 
in  Current  Piijpst  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  5,  February  21,  1953,  p.  22. 

»  End  gullibility  in  our  ranks.  (Editorial),  Pravda,  January  18, 1953,  p.  1.  Translated  in  Current  Digest 
of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  February  7,  1953,  p.  3. 

>5  Be  watchful  and  vigilant.  (Editorial),  Pravda,  January  18,  1953,  p.  1.  Translated  in  Current  Digest 
of  the  Soviet  i^ress  (New  York),  vol.  4,  February  7,  1953,  p.  5. 

i»  Boris  Shub,  The  Choice.    New  York,  DucU,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  1950,  p.  99. 
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Incidentally  the  same  impressions  were  gained  by  another  American 
and  this  time  right  on  the  spot  in  the  Soviet  capital.  Frank  Rounds, 
Jr.,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  American  Embass}^  in  Moscow,  who 
had  an  opportunit}^  of  speaking  to  many  Russians  in  different  walks 
of  life,  makes  the  following  comments  concerning  the  disillusionment 
of  the  Soviet  people: 

The  Russians,  underneath,  seem  to  realize  that  something  is  going  wrong; 
that  something,  perhaps,  is  lacking.  They  appear  to  sense  that  things  are  not 
quite  right  in  their  world;  that  maybe  the  experiment  has  failed,  after  all.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  unable,  or  possibly  unwilling,  to  put  their  rough,  red 
finger  on  the  cause. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  prove  all  this — but  I  am  sure  that  my  final  impression  of 
the  Soviet  Union  today  will  be  this  unexpressed  feeling  of  defeat. 

It  is  certainly  an  irony  of  liistory  that,  when  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  achieved  its 
greatest  material  and  military  strengtii,  it  appears  at  that  very  moment  so 
spiritually  weak,  to  be  li^•ing  with  such  faint  heartbeats.  And  likewise  it  is  a 
curious  twist  of  fate  that,  when  the  Soviet  Union,  outside  its  borders,  seems  to 
be  at  the  peak  of  its  prestige  and  power,  when  its  external  reputation  of  strength 
is  at  its  height,  it  appears  at  the  same  moment,  within  its  borders,  to  be  living 
in  defeat,  sometimes  ridiculous,  always  sad  and  forlorn. ^^ 

What  enables,  then,  the  Soviet  regime  to  overcome  the  existing 
difficulties  and  to  avoid  the  outbreak  of  the  storm?  Soviet  official- 
dom speaks  of  a  "moral  political  unity,"  "friendship  of  the  peoples," 
and  "Soviet  patriotism,"  as  motive  forces  of  the  Soviet  society,  and 
interprets  the  political  discord  and  social  tension  within  the  Soviet 
Union  in  terms  of  a  struggle  "between  the  new  and  old,  between  the 
d}T-ng  and  born."     Stalin  is  quoted  as  saying: 

Something  is  always  djing  in  life.  But  what  is  dying  is  unwilling  to  die  simply, 
*  *  *  but  whines,  yells,  insisting  on  its  right  to  existence.  The  struggle  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  between  what  is  dying  and  being  born — is  the  basis  of  our 
development.  This  struggle  is  expressed  in  Soviet  society  in  a  totally  new  form, 
not  through  class  struggles  and  cataclj'sms,  but  in  the  form  of  criticism,  the  long- 
range  directing  force  of  criticism  and  self-criticism,  *  *  *  a  powerful  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  part.i* 

In  fact,  the  Communist  leadership  has  succeeded,  so  far,  in  diverting 
and  dissipating  within  the  Soviet  planned  society,  the  manifold 
strains  and  tensions  through  various  devices:  a  policy  of  terror,  tem- 
porary "tactical  retreats,"  a  divide-and-conquer  strategy,  manipula- 
tion of  propaganda  slogans,  tightly  knit  controls,  laws,  decrees, 
orders,  punishments,  exhortations,  reorganization,  and  the  shifting 
of  policies  and  of  men,  and  imposed  loyalties,  appeals  to  vested  in- 
terests, rewards  and  citations,  decorations,  and  incentives. 

FRAGILE    NATURE    OF   THE    SOVIET    POWER    STRUCTURE 

In  spite  of  all  window  dressing,  however,  the  Soviet  power  structure 
continues  to  be  most  fragile,  and  it  is  characterized  by  a  number  of 
soft  spots,  which  are  most  uncomfortable  to  the  Soviet  leaders.  This 
raises  several  questions.  Would  this  structm-e  be  able  to  stand  up 
under  abnormal  and  adverse  conditions?  Is  it  possible  that,  if  not 
brought  to  a  tottering  fall,  it  would  at  least  be  severely  wounded  by 
an  alliance  between  the  free  and  powerful  United  States  and  the 
millions  of  Soviet  dissidents  and  nonconformists,  so  far  inarticulate 
but  hostile  to  the  regime?  Edmund  Stevens,  former  Christian  Science 
Monitor  correspondent  in  the  Soviet  Union,  suggests  that  the  poten- 

"  Frank  Rounds,  Jr.,  A  Window  on  Red  Square,  Boston,  Houghton,  MifBin,  1953,  pp.  242-243. 
"  Quoted  in  an  article,  Criticism  and  Self-Criticism,  Principle  of  Development  of  Socialist  Society. 
Bolshevik,  March  15.  1948. 
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tial  strength  of  the  people  of  Russia  be  understood  and  exploited  for 
our  own  good  as  well  as  theirs.     He  writes: 

There  are  in  Russia  today  legions  of  thinking,  intelligent  people  who  chafe  under 
the  omnipotent  police  state  and  long  with  their  whole  being  for  freedom. 

*  *  *  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life  have  at  some  time 
sustained  some  deep  personal  hurt  from  the  police  regime.  Each  new  purge  or 
"ideological  campaign"  adds  new  contingents  of  malcontents.  While  all  open 
criticism  of  the  regime  is  effectively  prevented  and  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  M  VD 
(secret  police)  are  omnipresent,  such  is  human  nature  that  every  individual  has  at 
least  one  person  he  fully  trusts,  and  thus  an  endless  chain  extends,  even  though  it 
lacks  organized  form. 

Stevens  indicates  that  by  the  time  most  Soviet  citizens  reach  the 
age  of  35  they  have  suffered  deep  and  final  disullusionment.  This 
disillusionment  breeds,  according  to  Stevens,  cynicism  (which  charac- 
terizes party  and  state  staffs),  apathy  (which  pervades  the  majority 
of  citizens),  and  intense  inner  rebellion.     Stevens  believes  that: 

*  *  *  many,  at  the  least  sign  of  hope,  would  gravitate  toward  the  third 
(rebellion) : 

He  continues: 

It  is  essential  that  the  West  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  police  state  and 
the  Soviet  people,  for  if  the  former  are  implacable  foes,  the  latter,  unless  stupidly 
antagonized,  are  potential  friends  and  allies. •* 

Stevens'  opinions  are  shared  by  Boris  Shub,  another  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  idea  of  an  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Russian  people,  who  writes  as  follows: 

*  *  *  The  gigantic  Soviet  propaganda  machine  has  been  devoted  almost 
entirely,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  to  convincing  the  Russians  that  we  are 
planning  to  destroy  them  by  atomic  warfare.  Although  much  of  this  propaganda 
is  discounted  by  thinking  Russians,  the  very  nature  of  our  atomic-hydrogen  pro- 
gram, our  military  aid  to  Atlantic  Pact  nations,  and  so  on,  lends  itself  to  skillful 
distortion,  enabling  the  Kremlin  to  convince  many  Russians  that  we  are  actually 
planning  to  wage  aggressive  genocidal  war  against  them.  As  time  goes  on  and 
preparations  for  war  continue,  the  Kremlin  may  succeed  in  convincing  most 
Russians  that  such  are  our  intentions.  If,  through  the  continued  absence  of  a 
positive  American  peace  program  toward  Russia,  the  Kremlin  does  convince  the 
majority  that  we  intend  to  wage  genocidal  war,  they  will  have  to  rally  behind 
Stalin  as  the  lesser  evil.  For  no  matter  how  much  they  hate  the  police  state,  they 
cannot  welcome  mass  extermination  by  American  hydrogen  bombs. 

But  if  we  offer  the  Russians  an  alliance  against  the  Stalin  regime  with  the 
solemn  pledge  not  to  be  diverted  by  sinister  threats,  retaliatory  actions,  or 
spurious  peace  offers  from  the  Kremlin,  we  will  find  millions  upon  millions  of 
allies  within  Russia. 

We  will  find  them  in  the  command  of  the  Soviet  army,  in  the  highest  level  of  the 
party  and  the  government,  among  the  ranks  of  the  army,  among  the  workers  and 
the  peasants,  and,  of  course,  among  all  the  unhappy  millions  now  in  forced-labor 
camps.  For  there  is  no  true  loyalty  to  Stalin-Beria-Malenkov  in  any  significant 
segment  of  the  party,  the  state,  the  army,  the  police,  or  the  people.  There  is 
only,  fear,  hatred,  distrust,  cynicism,  and  despair. 

If  we  make  Russia  our  ally,  Stalin,  Beria,  and  Malenkov  will  become  as  hope- 
lessly isolated  as  all  the  despots  of  history  in  those  last  days  when  the  scaffold  was 
erected  for  them  by  the  people. 

If  we  make  Russia  our  ally,  the  regime  will  fall  apart  because  a  society  of 
enlightened  slaves  cannot  endure.^" 

On  the  other  hand,  George  Fischer,  the  author  of  a  recently  released 
case  study  of  Soviet  opposition  to  Stalin,  cautions  "not  to  overesti- 
mate or  oversimplify  its  potentials."  He  agrees  that  the  "presently 
opaque  and  muted  Soviet  opposition — and  especially  passive  dis- 

>»  Edmund  Stevens,  This  Is  Russia  Uncensored:  Collective  Slavery  Is  Seed  for  Revolt.    Christian  Science 
Monitor.  January  28,  1950. 
M  Shub,  op.  cit.,  pp.  191-192, 
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affection — remains  a  key  factor  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  hence  in  world 
affahs,"  and  that  "in  peace  and  in  war,  the  American  public  and  the 
U.  S.  Government  cannot  ignore  the  great  significance  and  desira- 
bility to  the  free  world  of  Soviet  opposition  to  Staliii."  But  he  argues 
at  the  same  time  that — 

in  the  foreseeable  future,  organized  anti-Stalin  movements — the  decisive  form 
of  Soviet  opposition — will  not  displace  the  present  regime  in  time  of  peace. 
For  its  success,  the  opposition  requires  major  Soviet  reverses  (on  Soviet  soil)  in 
a  general  war,  together  with  large-scale  and  politically  skillful  support  from  the 
military  opponent.^i 

LIMITATIONS    OF   THIS    STUDY 

It  is  not  the  task  of  the  present  study  to  recommend  ways  and 
means  of  reaching  and  enlightening  enslaved  masses  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  main  purpose  is  to  identify  and  map  the  areas  of  tension 
\vithin  the  Soviet  society,  and  to  point  out  the  special  grievances  of 
such  groups  as  young  people,  intellectuals,  religious  believers,  ethnic 
minorities,  professional  soldiers,  workers,  peasants,  slave  laborers,  and 
their  families.  These  are  the  potential  allies  of  the  United  States 
who  can  be  appealed  to  and  mobilized  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and 
for  the  dignity  of  man  all  over  the  world,  and  especially  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

METHOD    FOLLOWED 

The  method  applied  in  this  study  of  discord  and  dissatisfaction 
among  various  grDups  of  the  Soviet  people  follows  to  some  extent 
the  procedure  used  by  the  Kremlin  in  its  identification  of  the  defects 
and  shortcomings  of  Soviet  society .^^  If  the  implications  of  individual 
cases  of  trouble  and  disruption  seem  to  be  far-reaching,  certain 
deductions — sometimes  based  upon  past  experience — are  legitimately 
made. 

AWARENESS    OF   THE    SOVIET    UNION THE    CHALLENGE 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  well  aware 
(as  can  be  seen  from  developments  in  the  Soviet  Union  after  Stalin's 
death)  of  the  dangers  involved  in  the  tensions  presented  herein  and 
is  determined  not  to  allow  them  to  become  more  dangerous.  The 
Kremlin  is  constantly  taking  new  countermeasures  to  prevent  social 
unrest  or  open  revolt.  The  allies  of  the  regime  are  apathy  and  uiertia, 
which  the  regime  has  unwittingly  engendered,  and  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment and  reprisals,  as  well  as  a  more  natural  fear  of  the  unknown 
(i.  e.,  change  in  regimes).  Real  friends  are  perhaps  too  far  away 
from  those  who  would  organize  in  revolt  or  become  articulate  or  the 
friends  have  not  succeeded  in  making  themselves  well  heard  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  the  challenge  with  which  we  are  faced 
today. 

'» George  Fischer,  Soviet  Opposition  to  Stalin.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  University  Press,  1952, 
p.  163. 

M  Barrington  Moore,  Jr.,  an  astute  scholar  of  Russian  affairs,  writes:  "*  *  *  The  Politburo  to  some  extent 
meets  situations  as  they  arise  through  a  series  of  small  day-to-day  decisions,  rather  than  by  following  a  care- 
fully elaborated  policy  and  plan.  *  *  *  Kaganovich  again  illustrates  this  *  *  *  in  his  comments  on  the 
reform  of  the  educational  system  *  *  •  [which]  arose  from  Stalin's  discovery  that  education  was  proceeding 
badly  in  a  single  school.  From  there  the  matter  developed  into  a  study  of  textbooks  and  the  way  they  were 
used  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  then  to  much  broader  matters.  Kaganovich  commented,  probably  correctly, 
that  he  could  quote  numerous  e.xamples  to  show  how  very  often,  out  of  what  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  a 
simple  question,  (a  simple  communication  or  letter,)  a  great  decision  affecting  all  branches  of  Soviet  activity 
arose." 

Harrington  Moore,  Jr.,  Soviet  Polities— The  Dilemma  of  Power.  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press. 
1950,  p.  268. 


II.  YOUTH 

SOVIET    YOUTH    DISILLUSIONED 

It  has  been  said  that  the  strength  of  a  totahtarian  regime  depenas 
upon  the  number  of  generations  which  have  completed  both  primar}" 
and  secondary  schools  established  by  the  regime.  The  j^outh  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  particularly  important  since  63  percent  of  the  ^Soviet 
people  in  1939  were  under  the  age  of  30.^^  In  October  1952,  65 
percent  of  the  estimated  7  million  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  were  between  18  and  40  years  old,  and 
the  Komsomol  (the  Communist  Youth  League)  counted  16  million 
members.^^ 

Perhaps  the  greatest  area  of  tension  in  the  Soviet  Union — that  is, 
in  teiTTis  of  numbers  involved — lies  within  this  group — the  youth — 
normally  thought  of  as  a  thoroughly  indoctrinated  sector  of  Soviet 
society,  filled  with  enthusiastic  members  of  the  various  Communist 
youth  organizations.  But,  as  will  be  seen,  a  large  segment  of  this 
group  does  not  actually  possess  the  enthusiasm  ascribed  to  it  in  spite 
of  the  careful,  particular,  and  constant  attention  the  Kremlin  gives 
to  the  political  education  of  Soviet  youth  along  Marxist-Leninist  lines. 

Certainly  indoctrination  of  more  than  one  generation  would  be  a 
powerful  control,  if  the  indoctrination  squared  with  the  everyday 
experience  of  those  subjected  to  it.  This  condition  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Frederick  C. 
Barghoorn,  who  for  years  was  attached  to  the  American  Embassy 
and  traveled  widely  in  the  Soviet  Union,  states: 

Writers  and  poets  had  been  given  a  little  more  freedom  of  expression  during  the 
war  than  was  customary,  and  some  of  them  not  realizing  the  temporary  character 
of  this  relaxation  of  control,  cautiously  gave  expression  to  moods  which  the  Partj^ 
was  not  slow  in  denouncing  as  irresponsible,  frivolous,  and  downright  harmful. 

Soviet  youth,  particularly  students,  seem  to  have  been  especially  hit  by  these 
moods.  The  Soviet  press  has  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  attitude  of  youth. 
The  head  of  the  Communist  Youth  League  in  an  article  written  in  the  spring  of  1946 
denounced  a  mood  of  "demobilization"  among  a  part  of  the  young  people.  In  some 
cases,  their  disillustionment  took  the  form  of  deep  discontent  or  even  a  nihilistic 
attitude  toward  Soviet  life.  One  Soviet  acquaintance  told  me  that  the  regime  had 
lost  confidence  in  the  youth,  and  reposed  its  faith  in  the  children,  who  are  now  being 
subjected  to  intense  chauvinistic  indoctrination.  The  book  "I  Want  to  Be  Like 
Stalin,"  edited  b.y  Professor  George  Counts  and  recently  published  here — a  trans- 
lation of  parts  of  the  Soviet  handbook  for  teachers — indicates  the  flavor  of  this 
Indoctrination.  The  skepticism  of  Soviet  youth  tends  to  be  bitter  and  sardonic, 
though  tinged  with  deep  fatalism.  It  is  very  different  from  the  superficial  hard- 
boiled  mood  of  many  American  young  people.  In  part,  it  is  the  psychology 
of  a  generation  which  has  infinitely  more  reason  to  consider  itself  "lost"  than  had 
its  American  counterpart  in  the  1920's.  I  often  was  told  by  young  Soviet 
acquaintances  that  the  war  had  taken  a  part  of  their  youth  and  that  the  hard  post- 
war period  would  consume  the  rest — if  a  new  war  didn't.  Among  a  few  of  the 
intelligent  youth,  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  revolutionary  ideas  of  Communism 

s»  Sergius  Yakobson,  Slavica.    Library  of  Congress  quarterly  Journal  of  current  acquisitions  (Washing- 
ton), vol.  4,  February  1047,  p.  45. 
«  Boris  Mcissuer,  Partei.    Osteuropa  (Stuttgart),  December  1952,  p.  422. 
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have  been  betrayed.  I  remember  a  conversation  with  a  woman  student  whom  I 
met  once  or  twice  in  a  park  in  Moscow  and  who  denounced  successful  Soviet  people 
as  careerists  and  speculators.  She  said  that  the  N.  K.  V.  D.  men  and  Party 
bosses  were  getting  all  the  good  things  of  life.^s 

INTEREST   OF  SOVIET   YOUTH   IN   THE    WEST 

Critical  in  their  attitude  toward  the  Communist  state,  Soviet  youth 
at  the  same  time  display  positive  interest  in  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Western  World.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  while  he  was  Am- 
bassador to  Moscow,  collected  the  gratuitous  comments  of  the  Soviet 
people  who  visited  the  United  States  Information  Office.  He  recalls 
that — 

One  of  these  spontaneously  offered  the  opinion  that  the  principal  audience  [of 
the  "Voice  of  America"]  was  "youth".  He  then  gave  a  more  precise  definition: 
"The  young,  cultured  working  class,  aged  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  with- 
out higher  education  but  having  a  lively  interest  in  a  variety  of  subjects."  He 
cited  himself  and  his  friends — a  printer,  a  barber,  a  lathe  operator,  and  a  shoe 
factory  worker — as  typical  examples  of  members  of  this  youth  group.  There 
were  a  very  large  number  of  such  young  cultured  workers,  he  said.  Their  interest 
in  America  was  not  the  result  of  war  contacts,  but  was  a  long-standing  one,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  "America  represents  progress — it  has  authority."  This  interest 
is  strong,  he  continued,  and  it  persists  in  spite  of  current  attempts  by  the  Soviet 
press  to  blacken  and  slander  America.^* 

While  the  interest  in  and  admiration  for  America  may  be  of  "long* 
standing,"  the  war-created  contact  with  the  West  has  also  had  a 
strong  impact  on  the  Soviet  mind,  and  particularly  on  the  mind  of  the 
youth.  Stalin  seems  to  have  made  a  serious  political  mistake  not 
only  in  allowing  Europe  to  see  the  Red  army  but  in  having  the  Red 
army  see  Europe.  Soldiers  exposed  to  the  West  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  so-called  "capitalist  comforts"  and  "luxuries"  which  are  unavailable 
and  unlieard  of  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they  have  transmitted  to  those 
at  home  disquieting  doubts  about  the  perfection  of  the  Soviet  paradise. 
A  high  percentage  among  Soviet  defectors  recently  interviewed  stated 
emphatically  that  the  contrast  between  living  standards  in  Western 
Europe  as  compared  with  those  in  the  U.  S,  S.  R.  has  been  an  influen- 
tial factor  in  inducing  them  to  defect.  Some  of  the  younger  defectors 
have  indicated  that  "this  contrast  had  been  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  their  disillusionment  with  Soviet  propaganda,"  and  it  has  been 
reported  that  "the  increasingly  strict  controls  imposed  on  Soviet 
occupation  troops  to  prevent  contact  with  the  local  populations  are 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  authorities  recognize  the  danger  inlierent  in 
such  contact  and  are  striving  to  reduce  it  to  the  absolute  minimum."  '" 

Thus  vacillation  of  Soviet  youth  as  a  result  of  outside  "bourgeois" 
influence  has  become  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  Soviet  educators. 
The  "apolitical"  attitude  of  young  members  of  the  Soviet  intelli- 
gentsia, and  particularly  their  openly  expressed  admiration  for  western 
ideas  and  artistic  achievements,  while  tolerated  in  the  honeymoon 
period  of  the  war  alliance,  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
infection  since  that  alliance  disintegrated. 

25  Frederick  C.  Barghoom,  Notes  on  Life  and  Travel  In  Russia.  Yale  Review  (New  Haven),  June  1948, 
pp.  612-613. 

2«  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  My  Three  Years  in  Moscow.    New  York,  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1950,  p.  181. 

2'  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  The  Soviet  Union  as  reported  by  former  Soviet  citizens.  Interview  report 
No.  3,  May  15, 1952,  p.  2. 
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DUBIOUS    LOYALTY   TO    THE    REGIME 

Does  Communist  leadership  trust  Soviet  youth?  There  are  plentiful 
indications  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Soviet  authorities  attack  the 
self-satisfaction  and  complacency  of  the  youth  as  a  pattern  of  behavior 
detrimental  to  the  active  role  assigned  by  the  regime  to  Soviet  youth 
in  building  a  new  Communist  society.  They  despise,  in  particular, 
the  hostile  attitude  shown  by  Soviet  boys  and  girls  graduating  from 
school  toward  manual  work.  The  Moscow  Literary  Gazette  complains 
that: 

Some  boys  and  girls  have  revealed  evident  reluctance  to  work  in  the  plants; 
they  prefer  going  into  an  office,  to  the  management,  if  only  as  a  secretary,  and  do 
"clean"  work.  As  for  the  "dirty"  work  in  the  plant,  they  declare  that  "it  was 
not  for  that  that  they  went  to  school." 

It  seems  that  among  our  young  people  who  are  cherished  so  lovingly  by  the 
state,  there  are  persons  who  must  be  treated  for  a  harmful,  dangerous  disease — 
a  kind  of  conceit  founded  upon  the  stupid  theory:  "We  shall  live  under  com- 
munism and  then  all  dirty  work  will  disappear."  It  would  appear  that  there 
are  people  with  white  hands  among  us  who  think  that  their  generation  is  to 
enter  the  bright  palace  of  communism  without  the  slightest  effort,  without  over- 
coming a  single  obstacle:  it  is  easy — you  have  only  to  step  over  the  threshhold. 
Difficulties  were  the  portion  of  their  fathers.  Yet  many  fathers  support  such 
sentiinents.  *  *  * 

The  idea  of  unusually  "easy"  work,  which  allegedly  awaits  us  in  the  near 
future,  is  cherished  not  only  by  certain  teachers  and  lazy  school  children;  it  also 
creeps  into  the  works  of  our  writers  who  describe  the  construction  projects  of 
communism  in  imaginative  novels.  Communism  is  depicted  as  a  kind  of  paradise 
for  idlers.  *  *  *  28 

But  first  and  foremost,  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  question  the  "moral- 
political  stability  of  the  young  Soviet  person."  Thus,  in  an  editorial 
on  the  19th  Party  Congress  and  the  tasks  of  the  upbringing  and  edu- 
cation of  the  rising  generation,  published  in  the  leading  Soviet  educa- 
tional magazine,  one  finds  the  following  startling  admission: 

*  *  *  survivals  of  capitalism  in  the  minds  of  people,  remnants  of  bourgeois 
ideology,  of  private-ownership  psychology  and  morality,  still  exist  among  us. 
Naturally  these  survivals  infiltrate  the  minds  of  part  of  the  young  generation, 
which  is  not  isolated  and  cannot  be  isolated  from  these  survivals  of  the  past. 
This  requires  vigorous  intensification  of  educational  work.^s 

Further  anxiety  is  shown  in  Moscow  lest  the  youth  of  the  minority 
groups  residing  in  the  Soviet  state  be  affected  by  ''hostile"  and  alien 
ideologies.  Thus,  we  read  in  the  organ  of  the  Communist  Youth 
League  that — 

It  was  noted  at  the  congress  of  the  Uzbekistan  Y.  C.  L.  that  gross  bourgeois 
nationalist  distortions  in  science,  literature  and  the  arts  had  inflicted  harm 
upon  the  education  of  youth;  however,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Uzbekistan 
Y.  C.  L.  had  been  aloof  from  problems  of  ideological  work.  It  was  noted  at  the 
congress  of  the  Kirgiz  Y.  C.  L.  that  the  Central  Committee  of  the  republic's 
Young  Communist  League  was  not  interested  in  the  work  of  the  young  scientists 
of  the  republic  and  was  not  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  lectures  exposing 
feudal-patriarchal,  nationalist  survivals.^" 

28  Ye.  Strogova,  the  Myth  of  Easy  Work.  Literatumaya  gazeta,  December  11,  1952,  p.  2.  Translated 
and  condensed  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  January  24,  1953,  pp.  51-52.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  percentage  of  party  delegates  under  35  years  of  age  has  changed  from  35.6  percent 
at  the  18th  Partv  Conference  in  1941  to  5.9  percent  at  the  19th  Party  Congress  in  1952. 

2»  The  19th  Party  Congress  and  Tasks  of  the  Upbringing  and  Education  of  the  Rising  Generation  (edito 
rial)  Sovetskaya  pedagogika,  October  1952,  pp.  3-13.  Excerpts  translated  in  Current  Digest  of  the 
Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  January  3,  1953,  p.  12. 

30  More  Attention  to  Ideological  Work  Among  Youth  (editorial)  Komsomolskaya  pravda,  March  10, 
1952,  p.  1.  Translated  and  condensed  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  April  12, 
1952,  p.  9. 
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INADEQUATE    INDOCTRINATION    OF    NEW    PARTY    MEMBERS 


The  dissatisfaction  of  Soviet  youth  has  manifold  causes.  During 
the  war  years  the  party  was  forced  to  open  its  doors  to  insufficiently 
indoctrinated  Red  army  men  and  women  who  had  faced  death  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  "fatherland"  and  who  were  heroes  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  Basically  these  "heroes"  felt  and  believed  as  Russian 
nationalists.  The  ranks  of  the  party  swelled  to  six  million — more  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  prewar  membership.  The  bemedaled  and 
ambitious  wartime  party  recruits,  however,  were  deprived  of  their 
constitutional  right  to  aspire  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  by  the  postwar 
arbitrary  act  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  making  the  age 
qualification  for  election  to  that  body  23  years  instead  of  the  previous 
18.  Before  being  admitted  to  office  the  youth  were  first  to  be  reedu- 
cated along  the  old  orthodox  party  lines  partially  abdicated  during  the 
war.  This  act  constituted,  in  effect,  the  first  purge  of  the  postwar 
Soviet  youth.  It  was  an  eft'ort  to  eliminate  the  "deleterious"  effects 
of  the  wartime  nationalism  in  favor  of  the  orthodox  internationalism 
of  Marx  and  Lenin.  The  latter,  however,  has  lost  by  now  a  great  deal 
of  its  former  revolutionary  elan.  Merle  Fainsod,  a  Harvard  expert  on 
Soviet  affairs,  cites  an  interview  with  an  emigrant  Soviet  school  teacher 
in  which  the  teacher  noted: 

*  *  *  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  a  revolutionary  ideology  which 
appealed  to  youth's  idealistic  and  Utopian  instincts,  and  an  official  ideology  which 
insisted  on  conformity.  Communism  in  its  present  state  had  become  such  an 
official  ideology.  It  was  dinned  into  the  children  day  after  day.  But,  she  asserted, 
a  number,  instead  of  becoming  imbued  with  it,  became  bored  with  it.   *  *  *  *' 

The  statement  that  "America  represents  progress — it  has  authority," 
begins  to  appear  as  the  natural  outcome  of  such  an  official  static 
ideology  and  its  resultant  boredom  and  regimentation. 

Stalin  himself  stated  the  principle  of  a  totalitarian  system  of  educa- 
tion. "Education,"  he  said  to  H.  G.  Wells  nearly  20  years  ago,  "is  a 
weapon  whose  effect  depends  on  who  holds  it  in  his  hands  and  at  whom 
it  is  aimed."  But  Stalin  neglected  to  note  the  effects  of  purpose  and 
inspiration  in  such  a  program.  The  fruits  of  that  neglect  are  now 
becoming  apparent. 

Fainsod 's  teacher  informant  pointed  out  that  it  was — 

*  *  *  important  to  distinguish  between  the  attitudes  of  two  different  genera- 
tions of  Soviet  youth:  (1)  Those  who  came  of  age  in  the  period  of  the  first  Five 
Year  Plan  and  collectivization,  and  (2)  those  who  came  of  age  in  the  middle  and 
late  thirties.32 

BASES    OF    DISILLUSIONMENT 

The  imagination  of  the  first  group  was  captured  by  the  grandiose 
schemes  of  the  Five  Year  Plan;  but  the  enthusiasm  has  abated. 
Because  of  the  agony  it  has  caused,  collectivization  has  lost  the  support 
of  many  of  the  rural  youth.  Questions  are  now  being  asked  about  the 
crowded  conditions  in  home  life,  food  shortages,  low  living  standards, 
the  arrests  of  friends  and  relatives,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  higher 
education,  compulsory  labor  service,  and  other  embarrassing  hard- 
ships in  Soviet  life. 

In  speaking  of  the  attitude  of  Soviet  youth,  Soviet  informants 
have  stated  that:   "it  is  the  younger  people  who  are  most  inclined  to 

31  Merle  Fainsod,  Controls  and  Tensions  in  the  Soviet  System.    American  Political  Science  Review 
(Menasha,  Wis.),  Jmie  1950,  pp.  275-276. 
»» Ibid,  p.  275. 
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accept  the  regime  and  to  believe  that  they  have  opportunities  to 
advance  under  it.  Once  they  come  into  contact  with  reahty,  however, 
they  are  quickly  disillusioned  and  become  embittered."  ^^  They 
resent  particularly  the  privileged  position  in  which  children  of  high 
ranking  party  and  Government  officials  are  placed.  "Highly  placed 
parents,"  testified  a  former  captain  of  the  Soviet  Ai-my,  "get  their 
children  into  the  best  educational  institutions  and  in  general  open  the 
way  for  them  to  privileged  positions."  He  listed  among  the  elite  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  high  party,  police,  and  governmental  officials,  as  well 
as  generals  and  some  of  the  intellectuals,  including  writers  like  Ilya 
Ehrenburg.^* 

To  be  sure,  many  young  people  have  made  their  careers  by  member- 
ship in  youth  organizations,  and  idtimately  the  party  itself,  and  have 
thus  subscribed  to  the  announced  aims  of  the  party  and  regime,  but 
much  of  this  initial  enthusiasm  and  ideological  momentum  has  been 
lost  in  the  process.  And  in  certain  areas  of  Soviet  life  even  member- 
ship has  fallen  off  sharply.  Louis  Nemzer,  a  seasoned  observer  of 
Soviet  life  says: 

In  recent  years,  the  Komsomol  unit  in  the  armed  forces,  although  presumably 
a  "mass  organization"  open  to  all  able  young  people,  has  actually  been  losing 
members.  It  has  allegedly  failed  to  secure  contributions  from  many  of  those 
who  have  remained  in  its  ranks  and  those  Komsomol  members  who  are  being 
utilized  in  political  work  are  reportedly  operating  on  a  low  level.^^ 

Party  spokesmen  have  railed  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  youth  organ- 
izations.^" Thus  lack  of  enthusiasm  manifest  even  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Communist  Youth  League  seems  to  have  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  character  training  and  the  political  education  along  the  Com- 
munist lines  of  the  young  generation.     Pravda  reports  that: 

*  *  *  studies  in  some  Y.  C.  L.  circles  and  political  schools  lack  content  and 
are  conducted  on  a  low  ideological  and  theoretical  level.  Some  Y.  C.  L.  akliv 
members  say  that  they  are  studying  theory  independently,  when  in  actual  fact 
they  are  not  engaged  in  systematic  independent  study .^^ 

And  again  the  organ  of  the  Communist  Youth  League  wi'ote  in 
February,  1952  that— 

*  *  *  some  Y.  C.  L.  committees  have  relaxed  their  supervision  of  the  political 
education  of  boys  and  girls.  This  alone  explains  the  fact  that  more  than  one-third 
of  the  political  circles  and  schools  in  Archangel  Province  are  lagging  considerabh' 
behind  in  their  programs.  There  are  serious  shortcomings  in  organization  of 
political  education  for  the  young  people  in  Moscow  Province's  rural  districts.  In 
Kashira  District,  for  instance,  half  the  political  circles  have  disintegrated.  In 
Kurovskoye  District  three-quarters  of  the  circles  have  fallen  behind  their  pro- 
gram and' in  Zagorsk  and  Kalinin  Districts  more  than  half.  In  Stavropol  and 
Krasnoyarsk  Territories  and  in  the  Yakut  and  North  Ossetian  Autonomous 
Republics  political  circles  are  working  fitfully  and  studies  are  frequently  inter- 
rupted.  *  *  * 

Studies  can  only  satisfy  young  people  when  they  are  closely  related  to  practical 
Communist  construction,  when  they  help  students  grasp  the  remarkable  events 

33  U.  S.  Dpparttncnt  of  State,  op.  cit.    Interview  report  No.  3,  May  15,  1952,  p.  3. 

3«  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  op.  cit.    Interview  report  No.  6,  November  17,  1952,  p.  11. 

35  Louis  Nemzer,  The  Kremlin's  Professional  Staff:  The  "Apparatus"  of  tlie  Central  Committee,  Com - 
munist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  American  Political  Science  Review  (Menasha,  Wis.),  March  1950, 
p  79 

86  E.  g.,  V.  Korotevev  (Superficial  Approach  to  Education  of  Youth,  Pravda,  June  27,  1950,  p.  2— as 
translated  in  summary  in  the  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York)  v.  2,  No.  26,  August  12,  1950, 
p.  45)  states  that  "*  *  ♦  on  the  whole  the  shortcomings  in  the  work  of  the  Young  Communist  League  are 
tremendous.  The  fonn  and  content  of  the  work  of  the  Young  Communist  organizations  are  far  from 
satisfying  young  people.  Regimentation  by  Y.  C.  L.  committees,  a  common  practice,  stifles  the  initiative 
and  independent  activity  of  young  people."  ,  ,      ^  ,    ,nfr.         , 

87  Character  Training  of  Youth  Is  Important  Partv  Concern  (editorial)  Pravda,  January  4,  1952,  p.  1. 
Translated  and  summarized  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (Ne.v  York),  vol.  4,  February  ir,,  1952  , 
p.l6. 
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taking  place  in  our  Soviet  life.  However,  some  propagandists  are  guilty  of  for- 
malism and  a  doctrinaire  approach  and  do  not  train  their  audiences  to  adopt  a 
creative  attitude  toward  Marxist-Leninist  theory. ^^ 

NATURE    OF    YOUTH    MILITATES    AGAINST    CONFORMITY 

The  statements  of  former  Soviet  citizens,  recent  Soviet  som-ces 
and  the  studies  of  independent  observers  seem  to  imply  that  the  youth 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  less  zealous  for  the  regime  and  its 
program  since  the  disruption  of  the  war  and  the  contact  with  the 
west.  Besides,  the  very  nature  of  youth  tends  to  militate  against 
such  a  regime  as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Mikhail  Koriakov,  a 
former  Soviet  journalist  who  is  now  a  professor  of  literature  at 
Fordham  University,  comments  on  this  quality  of  youth  as  follows: 

To  begin  with,  it  would  be  a  fallacy  to  think  of  Soviet  youth  as  a  uniform, 
homogeneous  entity  stamped  in  a  single  mold.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  in  Russia 
today  an  active  process  of  stratification,  a  "washing  away  of  the  middle." 

This  piocess  is  furthered  by  the  militarized  conditions  within  the  country, 
which  do  not  brook  neutrality,  and  by  the  fact  that  youth  is  always  polarized, 
especiall}'  Russian  youth.  *  *  * 

The  students,  whom  I  know  very  well,  are  in  a  ferment  of  the  most  varied  and 
contradictory  searchings  and  strivings.  Recoiling  from  Marxism-Leninism,  they 
grasp  at  Leibniz,  Nikolai  Kuzansky,  Schelling.  There  was  great  interest  in 
Berdyaev. 

Since  there  are  no  open  vents  and  no  normal  outlets,  the  searchings  of  the 
youth  are  spasmodic,  polarized.  Now  they  turn  to  monarchism,  now  to  Kon- 
stantin  Leontiev,  now  to  Catholicism,  and  now  again  to  something  else.  In 
January  1944  an  interesting  thing  occurred  at  the  University  of  Moscow.  It  was 
discovered  that  Professor  Skazkin,  the  dean  of  the  history  faculty,  had  adopted 
Ca,tholicism,  and  with  him — two  girl  students.  The  authorities  triea  to  hush 
it  up.  The  students  disappeared,  and  Professor  Skazkin  was  expelled  from  the 
university.  But  in  vain;  the  school  buzzed  with  the  affair  like  a  disturbed 
beehive.  Professor  Skazkin  was  forced  to  make  a  public  recantation,  confessing 
his  "guilt,"  analyzing  his  "errors,"  and  so  on.  He  was  finally  reinstated  at  the 
universit}^ — no  longer  as  a  dean,  but  as  an  ordinary  professor;  as  for  the  students, 
the3'  were  never  heard  of  again  .^'' 

MASS  SURRENDER  TO  THE  NAZIS  EARLY  IN  THE  WAR 

That  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  a  low  state  of  morale  existed 
among  youth  groups  even  prior  to  the  war  is  attested  to  by  the  mass 
surrenders  of  Soviet  soldiers  to  the  Nazis  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
war,  that  is,  before  the  German  atrocities  and  excesses  had  convinced 
even  rebellious  yoimg  people  that  their  duty  lay  in  fighting  for  their 
coimtry  even  if  not  for  communism.  Lowell  M.  Clucas,  Jr.,  long 
associated  with  the  Voice  of  America,  points  this  out  quite  clearly: 

The  existence  of  potent  oppositionist  factors  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  disclosed 
both  by  the  reactions  of  large  bodies  of  Soviet  troops  and  civilians  during  the  war 
and  by  repressive  measures  taken  by  the  regime  when  the  war  was  over.  There 
is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  before  the  Nazis  introduced  their  policy  of  Schreck- 
lichkeit  in  occupied  Russia,  whole  Red  Army  regiments  and  remnants  of  divisions 
went  over  to  the  enemy.  Documents  made  public  at  the  Nuremberg  trials  reveal 
that  during  the  first  4  months  of  the  war  at  least  4,000,000  Soviet  troops  either 
surrendered  to  or  were  captured  by  the  Germans.  Many  Soviet  soldiers  offered 
to  join  the  Wehrmacht  and  fight  the  Bolsheviks.  In  one  Latvian  prison  camp, 
for  example,  12,000  out  of  26,000  prisoners  petitioned  the  German  command  for 
permission  to  fight  Stalin  and  turn  the  invasion  into  a  civil  war.     Toward  the 

38  Improve  supervision  of  political  education  of  young  people  (Editorial)  Komsomolskaya  pravda, 
February  19,  1952,  p.  1.  Translated  and  condensed  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York), 
vol.  4,  March  29,  1952,  p.  24. 

s«  Mikhail  Koriakov,  The  Faith  of  the  Soviet.    Thought  (New  York),  December  1950,  pp.  608-609. 
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end  of  the  war,  the  German  Army  was  using  several  hundred  thousand  Russian 
troops  in  various  rear  echelon  assignments. 

*  *  4s  4:  4:  H<  * 

Opposition  to  the  regime  among  civilians  was  also  widespread  through  European 
Russia.  In  the  Ukraine  armed  bands  fought  both  the  Germans  and  Red  Army 
partisans  and  continued  to  operate  against  the  Soviet  authorities  certainly  through 
1947.« 

According  to  top-secret  German  sources  2,053,000  Soviet  prisoners 
were  taken  in  major  battles  before  November  1,  1941,  and  a  total  of 
3,600,000  prior  to  March  1,  1942.  "It  is  quite  probable,"  observes  a 
student  of  anti-Soviet  movements  during  World  War  II,  "that  in  1941 
many  Soviet  citizens  felt  only  lukewarm  toward  then-  government, 
and  that  there  did  exist  considerable  potential  disaffection.  But 
having  gone  this  far,  we  can  go  no  further  with  this  'revolt'  interpre- 
tation. It  is  our  contention  that  the  vastness  of  the  early  Soviet 
defeats  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  without  the  inclusion  of  an 
entirely  different  concept,  that  of  Intertness.''  *^ 

In  particular,  soldiers  belonging  to  minority  groups  have  deserted 
Moscow.  The  Central  Asians,  reported  a  wartime  Soviet  major,  a 
veterinary  in  private  life — 

had  been  very  poor  soldiers  during  the  war  *  *  *.  They  were  so  hostile  to  the 
Russians  and  to  the  Soviet  regime  that  they  often  deserted  to  the  Germans  *  *  *. 
The  Soviet  Government  itself  was  to  blame  for  this  situation  because  it  had  treated 
these  peoples  badly.  Central  Asians  who  were  formed  into  military  units  by  the 
Germans  fared  far  better  than  while  they  were  in  the  Soviet  army.  The  appear- 
ance and  discipline  of  Uzbeks  and  Turkmens  improved  so  much  in  German  service 
that  they  were  almost  unrecognizable. 

WE    SHOULD    APPEAL    TO   THE    SOVIET    YOUTH    DIRECTLY 

If  the  youth  is  a  main  target  of  the  propaganda  machine  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  behooves  us  to  ask  whether  it  should  not  also  be  one 
of  the  targets  of  our  effort  to  reach  important  conflict  areas  of  Sovet 
"public  opinion."  The  United  States  Department  of  State  has  a 
golden  opportunity^  to  appeal  directly  to  this  very  important  age 
group  through  the  Voice  of  America  in  its  program  of  putting  across 
the  "American  point  of  view"  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Reverend  Dr.  George  A.  Buttrick  has  rightly  observed  that,  "We  have 
built  a  selfishly  adult  world."  He  contends  that  the  child  can  only 
be  the  hope  of  the  world  when  adults  remove  the  shacldes  they  have 
placed  upon  the  children.'*^  Our  aim  should  be  in  facing  Soviet 
realities  to  give  the  Soviet  youth  an  opportunity  to  choose  freedom, 
and  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  to  throw  off  the  chains  that  bind  them 
physically,  spiritually,  emotionally,  and  economically. 

<"  Lowell  M.  Clucas,  Jr.,  Piercing  the  Iron  Curtain.    Yale  Review  (New  Haven),  June  1950,  pp.  616-617 

<'  Fischer,  Op.  cit.,  p.  5. 

<2  The  Reverend  Dr.  George  A.  Buttrick,  pastor  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York,  in  his  address  to  the  opening  session  of  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth, 


III.  SOVIET  INTELLIGENTSIA 

PERSISTENCE    OF    INDEPENDENT    THINKING    A    SOURCE    OF    POTENTIAL 

CONFLICT 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  youth  is  the  scientific  and 
cultural  group,  which  wields  great  influence.  It  is  misleading  to 
presume  that  all  Soviet  intellectuals  are  on  the  side  of  the  regime. 
In  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Soviet  leaders  to  insure  the 
conversion  of  this  element  to  the  Marist-Leninist-Stalinist  political 
faith  by  various  means,  be  it  by  extending  to  them  privileges  and 
rewards  *^  or  by  whipping  them  into  obedience,**  some  Soviet  intel- 
lectuals have  preserved  an  impressive  degree  of  independent  thinking. 

All  Soviet  scholars  who  are  not  perverted  to  the  official  political 
doctrine  are  sources  of  potential  conflict.  This  is  particularly  notable 
because  the  preservation  of  the  Soviet  regime  may  depend  upon  the 
Soviet  scientist,  since  revolutions  in  our  day  need  not  be  mass 
uprisings  but  may  hinge  upon  the  mood  and  upheaval  of  a  few 
scientists  in  charge  of  extraordinary  weapons. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Soviet  scientist,  who  depends  upon 
complete  freedom  and  international  exchange  of  information  for  the 
proper  pursuit  of  his  studies,  must  be  concerned  by  the  constant 
intervention  into  his  field  by  a  powerful  laity.  And  he  must  be 
deeply  perturbed  by  the  isolation  imposed  on  him  by  the  party  and 
by  the  emphasis  on  the  so-called  * 'practical,"  or  applied,  science,  that, 
in  fact,  precludes  "pure"  science." 

<'  Edmund  Stevens,  who  has  described  some  of  these  privileges  in  a  series  of  articles  written  about  his 
impressions  of  the  Soviet  Union,  says  for  example  (This  Is  Russia  Uncensored:  Forbidden  Zone — Red 
Elite  Live  Here.    Christian  Science  Monitor  (Boston),  Oct.  20,  1949): 

"Many  of  the  Soviet  great  and  near-gi-eat  have  their  dachas  in  the  Forbidden  Zone  [a  special  scenic  and 
idyllic  rural  area  set  aside  for  the  elite  and  forbidden  to  all  others].  Besides  top  government  and  party 
chiefs,  cabinet  ministers,  and  leaders  of  the  armed  services,  they  include  factory  directors,  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  prominent  authors,  artists,  and  stage  celebrities. 

•  **••** 

"Academy  members,  who  are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  draw  a  total  of  25,000  rubles  a  month  (about 
$4,800).    In  addition,  their  regular  incomes  are  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  cash  bonuses.  *  *  *" 

*'■  William  L.  Ryan  introduces  his  analysis  of  Soviet  purges  with  the  statement  that  (Threat  of  Purges 
Terrorizes  Russian  Economic  Ministers.  Washington  Star,  Sept.  14,  1950,  p.  A-16):  "Russia's  Com- 
munist rulers  are  cracking  the  whip  with  deadly  regularity  on  a  selected  group  of  scapegoats.  It  may 
even  amount  to  a  quiet  behind-the-scenes  reign  of  terror.  *  *  *." 

He  continues,  after  supplying  some  details  of  these  purges:  "The  pronouncement  of  Marshal  Stalin 
last  May  destroying  the  School  of  Language  Study  of  N.  Ya.  Marr,  before  then  the  accepted  and  much 
touted  school,  was  no  idle  philosophizing  on  the  master's  part.  It  was  a  stern  warning  to  all  fields  of  science 
that  Stalin  made  the  laws  and  the  lines  must  be  followed  to  the  very  letter." 

*^  This  emphasis  is  given  official  sanction  in  an  editorial  in  Pravda,  August  25,  1949,  which  states  in  part: 
"To  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  approach  means  first  of  all  to  strive  to  embody  scien- 
tific achievemente  in  Socialist  practice,  to  arm  the  people  with  the  achievements  of  science  in  its  struggle 
or  communism.  This  is  why  Soviet  scientists  sharply  criticize  those  who  regard  practical  assistance  to 
the  Socialist  economy  as  something  secondary."  And  the  same  issue  of  Pravda  carries  a  similar  warning 
by  the  real  boss  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Academy  of  Sciences,  its  Secretary,  Topchiev:  "The  Soviet  scientist 
must  remember  that  he  labors  not  simply  to  develop  spiritual  culture  in  general — such  culture  does  not 
exist— but  develop  the  Socialist,  Communist  culture.  This  means  that  in  his  creative  activity  he  pro- 
ceeds from  the  principles  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  world  outlook  and  he  fights  implacably  all  manifestations 
and  survivals  of  the  corrupt  bourgeois  ideology.  This  means  that  the  Soviet  scientist  sees  clearly  the 
irreconcilable  opposition  between  socialist  and  bourgeois  culture  and  relies  upon  the  Bolshevik  Party 
approach  in  science,  thrusting  aside  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  professional  lackeys  of  imperialism." 
(Quoted  in  Lazar  Volin,  Science  and  Intellectual  Freedom  in  Russia.  In  Soviet  science,  a  symposium 
.  .  .  arranged  by  Conway  Zirkle.  Washington,  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science , 
1952,  pp.  94,  95.) 
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ATTACK    OF   THE    REGIME    AGAINST    THE    PHYSICISTS 

The  realistic  Soviet  scientist,  for  instance,  cannot  ignore,  as  was 
once  pointed  out  in  the  New  York  Times,  the  fact  that  even  Soviet 
blood  will  continue  to  circulate  according  to  Harvey's  theory;  Soviet 
apples  will  gravitate  to  the  earth  as  predicted  by  Newton;  and  Ein- 
stein's theory  will  remain  binding  for  the  Soviet  physicist. 

This  realization,  however,  makes  the  Soviet  physicist  particularly 
suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  present  Communist  rulers.  It  deserves 
special  attention  that  in  a  volume  published  in  the  summer  of  1950 
by  the  Institute  of  Philosophy  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences 
under  the  title  of  "The  Great  Power  of  the  Ideas  of  Leninism,"  the 
Soviet  physicist  has  been  singled  out  for  an  attack  in  two  contribu- 
tions to  the  publication.  In  the  first  such  contribution  the  late 
president  of  the  Academy,  S.  Vavilov,  wrote: 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  some  of  our  physicists  are  still  in  the 
grip  of  idealistic  survivals  which  are  primarilj'  supported  by  an  uncritical  atti- 
tude toward  the  literature  on  physics  of  the  capitalistic  countries.  Our  immedi- 
ate task  is  to  fight  these  survivals  through  a  method  of  implacable  criticism  and 
self-criticism.  The  harmful  influence  of  these  survivals  is  great  both  in  the 
field  of  ideology  as  well  as  in  the  sphere  of  the  solution  of  practical  tasks.  A 
much  greater  activity  and  attention  than  heretofore  given  to  philosophical 
questions  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  physicist.  The  task  of  Soviet  physicists 
is  to  exploit  unreservedly  the  dialectical  materialism  of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  and 
Stalin,  as  a  powerful  weapon  also  in  the  field  of  physics.^* 

Individual  Soviet  physicists  are  denounced  by  name  in  the  same 
volume  by  another  author,  A.  Maksimov,  who  accuses  them  of  not 
having  liberated  themselves  from  the  survivals  of  bourgeois  ideology, 
of  being  hostile  to  communism  politically,  and  of  being  directly  or 
indirectly  subservient  to  the  ideology  of  the  imperialist  bourgeoisie.*^ 
¥f  Moreover,  not  only  the  mature  scholars  of  world  repute  but  also 
the  younger  generation  of  physicists  are  at  present  under  suspicion  in 
Communist  Russia.  In  the  fall  of  1952  a  new  investigation  of  the 
"political  and  professional"  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  staflt' 
of  the  Institute  of  Physics  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
instigated  by  the  Presidium  of  the  Academy.  In  particular  it  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  administration  of  the  institute  the  necessity 
of  improving  the  ideological  and  political  work  with  its  personnel, 
and  of  displaying  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  in  carrying  out 
work  assignments.*^ 

CULTURAL    AND    LITERARY    REINDOCTRINATION    AFTER    WORLD    WAR    II 

The  scientist  is  not  alone  in  suffering  Soviet  purges.  The  lack  of 
satisfactory  cooperation  and  mutual  understanding  between  the 
Soviet  intellectual  and  the  Government  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
the  endless  purging  of  the  Soviet  educational  and  scholarly  institu- 
tions from  elements  alien  to  the  regime,  and  the  "pmification"  action 
directed  against  various  groups  of  Soviet  intelligentsia  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Very  soon  after  the  end  of  military  operations  the  Soviet  regime 
began  a  campaign  for  the  reindoctrination  of  Soviet  citizens.     Begin- 

«  Akademiia  Nauk  S.  S.  S.  R.  Institut  fllosofli.    Velikaia  sila  idei  leninizma.    Sbornik  statei,  Moscow, 
1950,  p.  186. 
"  Ibid,  p.  220. 
<8  Vestoik  Akademii  nauk  S.  S.  S.  R.,  No.  11, 1952,  p.  115. 
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ning  in  July  1946,  Soviet  opera,  theater,  painting,  films,  and  archi- 
tecture were  sharply  criticized  and  condemned  by  the  party  for  their 
"inability  to  move  with  the  times."  Gleb  Struve,  professor  of 
Russian  at  the  University  of  California,  gives  us  something  of  the 
nature  of  this  purge  as  it  related  to  Hterary  circles: 

The  Zhdanov  purge  of  September  1946  must  still  be  fresh  in  everybody's 
memory.  It  resulted  at  the  time  in  the  expulsion  from  literature  of  Mikhail 
Zoshchenko  and  Anna  Akhmatova,  a  reprimand  to  several  minor  writers,  the 
suppression  of  one  Leningrad  literary  magazine  and  the  complete  reorganization  of 
another.^9 

Since  1947  the  attacks  and  purges  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  spread 
from  one  field  of  learning  and  art  to  another — from  musicians  to 
biologists,  from  biologists  to  physicists,  from  physicists  to  philosophers, 
from  philosophers  to  wiiters,  agriculturists,  and  cartoonists.^" 

Perhaps  the  most  recent  of  such  actions  is  the  attack  on  Soviet 
linguists  which  was  headed  by  Generalissmimo  Stalin  himself  ,^^  on  the 
physiologists,  who  are  accused  of  ignoring  or  underestimating  the 
theories  of  I.  P.  Pavlov,^^  and  on  the  economists  and  historians;  the 
latter's  research  work  being  said  to  be  "lagging  seriously  behind  the 
growing  demands  of  Communist  construction,"  and  to  be  out  of  line 
with  Stalin's  last  work  on  the  Economic  Problems  of  Socialism  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  which  is  glorified  as  a  "brilliant  generalization  of  immense 
historical  experience,  a  model  of  theoretical  analysis  and  an  example 
of  the  most  profound  application  and  development  of  materialist 
dialectics."  ^^ 

PURGES  NOT  COMPLETELY  EFFECTIVE 

One  would  think  that  all  these  persistent  efforts  of  the  regime  to 
cleanse  the  intellectuals  of  all  "cosmpophtanism,"  "objectivity," 
"kowtowing  before  the  west,"  etc.,  should  have  by  now  produced  the 
desired  results — particularly  as  they  were  supported  by  police  measures 
and  the  use  of  the  whole  propaganda  apparatus  at  the  disposal  of  a 

"  Gleb  Strove,  Antiwesternism  in  Eecent  Soviet  Literature.  Yale  Review  (New  Haven),  winter  1950, 
p.  210. 

w  This  last  group— cartoonists— seems  to  deserve  one's  special  attention  and  patronage.  That  nothing 
is  as  destructive  as  ridicule  is  axiomatic;  in  this  wise  the  United  States  Department  of  State  was  moving 
on  the  right  track  in  reproducing  over  30  "Herblock"  (well-known  Washington  Post  cartoonist,  Herbert 
Block)  anti-Soviet  cartoons  for  free  distribution  abroad.  The  Kremlin  itself  for  years  preserved  the  mo- 
nopoly and  control  of  Soviet  "humor,"  entrusting  Karl  Radek  with  the  invention  of  jokes  designed  to  be 
harmlessly  critical  of  the  regime.  In  1948  the  following  instructions  were  given  to  the  Soviet  cartoonists 
by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party,  irritated  by  the  failure  of  the  humor  magazine  Kro- 
kodil  to  become  a  "Fighting  organ  of  Soviet  satire  and  humor": 

"The  main  task  of  the  journal  is  to  fight  against  survivals  of  capitalism  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people. 
With  the  weapon  of  satire  the  journal  must  unmask  embezzlers  of  Socialist  property,  grafters,  bureaucrats, 
and  any  instances  of  bragging,  sycophancy,  or  banality;  it  must  respond  promptly  to  controversial  inter- 
national events,  must  criticize  the  bourgeois  culture  of  the  West,  showing  up  the  insignificance  and  de- 
generacy of  its  ideas"  (on  the  journal  "Crocodile,"  Kultura  i  Zhizn,  November  9,  1948).  This  Soviet  atti- 
tude on  cartoonists  provoked  famed  British  cartoonist  David  Low  to  say  (Krokodil  Cartoonists,  Soviet 
Studies  (Glasgow),  October  1950,  p.  170): 

"Restricted  satirists,  as  pointers-out  of  the  ridiculous,  arc  in  danger  of  becoming  themselves  ridiculous.' 

«'  This  controversy  was  between  the  followers  of  N.  Ya.  IMarr  and  certain  other  linguists.  Finally  the 
matter  was  settled  by  the  intervention  of  Stalin,  who  wrote: 

"The  liquidation  of  the  Arakcheyev-like  regime  in  linguistics,  the  repudiation  of  N.  Ya.  Marr's  mistakes 
and  the  inculcation  of  Marxism  in  liguistics— such  is  in  mv  opinion  the  waywhich  would  make  it  possible 
to  instill  new  health  in  Soviet  linguistics"  (on  Marxism  in  Linguistics,  Pravda,  June  20,  pp.  3-4.  Trans- 
lated and  reproduced  in  the  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press'  (New  York),  vol.  2,  Julv  8,  1950,  p.  9). 

«2  In  this  dispute  Pavlov's  successor  and  protege,  L.  A.  Orbeli,  was  attacked,  with  others,  for  failing  to 
Inject  ideology  into  his  teachings,  and  for  incorrectly  interpreting  the  master.    Thus  Yu.  Zhdanov  writes: 

"The  unfounded  desire  of  certain  individuals  to  create  their  own  snecial  'schools'  and  'subschools'  and 
thereby  to  oppose  the  general  trend  of  Pavlov's  teachings  has  been  a  serious  obstacle  •  *  *.  The  session's 
yomt  session  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Academy  of  Medical  Sciences 
devoted  to  'problems  of  academician^.  P.  Pavlov's  teachings]"  resolution  rightly  condemns  these  harmful 
feudal  strivings  on  the  part  of  individual  scientists.  *  *  •"  (Certain  Conclusions  From  the  Session  on 
Physiology,  Pravda,  July  28,  1950,  pp.  2-3.  Translated  and  reproduced  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet 
Press  (New  York),  vol.  2,  September  9,  1950,  p.  26). 

"  For  further  advancement  of  historiography  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  (Editorial)  Voprosy  istorii,  September 
1952,  pp.  3-16.  Excerpts  translated  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  5,  February 
28,  1953,  p.  8. 
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totalitarian  system.  But  this  has  not  been  the  case;  on  the  contrary, 
at  least  part  of  the  Soviet  intelligentsia  has  shown  passive  resistance  to 
this  indoctrination  and  reeducation  imposed  upon  them  by  the  party. 

A  few  examples  may  illustrate  this  point.  The  scientific  work  of  a 
score  of  Soviet  economists  was  for  instance  assailed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Academy  of  Sciences  held 
in  Moscow  in  November  1952.  Some  "confessed"  their  mistakes. 
"The  incorrect  views  of  comrades  Anchishkin,  Kronrod,  and  others 
were  also  criticized,  but,"  asserted  officially  an  Academy  journal, 
"despite  the  criticism,  these  comrades  continued  to  defend  their 
erroneous  positions."  Master  of  Economics  Ya.  A.  Kronrod  openly 
took  exception  to  the  "plat  du  jour"  method  applied  in  the  defama- 
tion of  his  investigations.®^  And  although  another  Soviet  economist 
Shneerson  was  forced  to  review  twice  his  writings  on  state-monopoly 
capitalism,  it  turned  out  that  even  the  second  version  of  the  manu- 
script did  not  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  party.®®  Similarly 
Soviet  law  scholars  were  reported  to  have  ignored  their  duty  of  "purify- 
ing jurisprudence  of  the  dead  wood  brought  over  from  the  bourgeois 
science  of  law,"  and  of  "combating  manifestations  of  bourgeois 
ideology."  ®^  And  the  members  of  the  Forestry  Institute  of  the 
Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences  were  reported  to  have  resented  party 
interference  in  scholarly  work  as  a  "personal  insult."  ®^ 

The  letters  which  so  many  of  the  Soviet  scholars  have  to  write 
"admitting"  their  guilt  and  mistakes  and  promising  better  conduct  in 
the  future,  while  at  the  same  time  glorifying  the  wisdom  of  Stalin, 
can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  sincere  expression  of  the  surrender  of  the 
fruits  of  their  lifework.  Typical  of  such  letters  is  the  following  penned 
by  Prof.  N.  Yakovlev: 

*  *  *  J.  V.  Stalin  discovered  the  basic  defect  in  the  work  of  many  lin- 
guists *  *  *. 

******* 

J.  V.  Stalin's  exhaustively  complete,  profound,  and  clear  solution  of  the  basic 
problem  of  the  radical  difference  between  language  and  superstructure  has  become 
the  only  methodological  weapon  with  whose  aid  we  can  now  confidently  build  a 
Marxist-Leninist  linguistics. 

******* 

One  must  admit  that  the  work  written  by  me  *  *  *  contains  *  *  *  excessive 
praise  of  the  obviously  erroneous  theses  of  N.  Ya.  INIarr  *  *  *^ 

*  *  *  I  intend  to  correct  my  errors  honestly  in  future  work.^* 

Another  such  letter,  written  by  Prof.  N.  Chemodanov,  is  even  more 
worshipful  in  its  overt  expression: 

In  the  light  of  Comrade  Stalin's  work  "On  Marxism  in  Linguistics"  I  must 
admit  the  utter  erroneousness  of  my  article  *  *  *. 

Now,  after  Comrade  Stalin's  article,  it  has  become  clear  to  me  that  this  is  not 
at  all  true.  [i.  e.,  previous  thinking].     Comrade  Stalin's  brilliant  new  work  is  a 

M  Tasks  of  the  Economics  Institute  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Academy  of  Sciences  in  connection  with  publica- 
tion of  J.  V.  Stalin's  work,  "Economic  problems  of  socialism  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R,"  Voprosy  ekonomiki,  De- 
cember 1952,  pp.  102-116.  Excerpts  translated  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  5, 
February  28,  1953,  pp.  6,  8. 

«» Ibid.,  p.  6. 

«8  Overcome  the  lag  in  the  science  of  law,  Izvestiia,  January  23,  1953,  pp.  2-3.  Translated  in  Current 
Digest  of  the  Soviet  F'ross  (New  York),  vol.  5,  February  14,  1953,  pp.  4-5. 

"  End  the  underestimation  of  ideological  work,  Prvada,  November  21,  1952,  p.  2.  Translated  and  con- 
densed in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  January  3,  1953,  p.  15. 

»8  N.  Yakovlev,  Let  Us  Correct  Mistakes  in  Our  Work,  Pravda,  July  4,  1950,  p.  4.  Translated  and  re- 
produced in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  2,  August  26,  1950,  p.  7. 
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tremendous  event,  a  turning  point  in  the  development  of  social  sciences.  Among 
Marxist-Leninist  classics  on  linquistics  it  is  the  most  outstanding,  the  fullest  and 
most  systematic  exposition  of  Marxism  in  this  field  of  knowledge. 

Comrade  Stalin's  work  has  created  a  firm  theoretical  foundation  for  Soviet 
linguistics  and  has  destroyed  the  confusion  in  points  of  view  which  has  existed 
until  now.  Soviet  linguistics  can  only  be  grateful  to  Comrade  Stalin  for  fatherly 
assistance  *  *  *.*' 

By  their  tone  of  abject  subservience  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
party,  some  letters  give  a  clear  indication  of  insincerity,  amounting 
almost  to  sarcasm.  Thus  the  specialist  in  genetics,  A.  R.  Zhebrak, 
writes  after  having  attacked  the  theories  of  the  "geneticist"  Lysenko 
which  are  at  present  the  only  ones  politically  permissible: 

So  long  as  our  party  recognized  both  tendencies  in  Soviet  genetics,  and  disputes 
between  those  tendencies  were  viewed  as  creative  discussions  of  theoretical 
questions  in  contemporary  science  thereby  assisting  in  the  discover}'  of  truth,  I 
steadfastly  defended  my  views,  which  in  part  differed  from  the  views  of  Acade- 
mician Lysenko.  Now  that  it  has  become  clear  to  me  that  the  basic  postulates 
of  the  Michurin  tendency  in  Soviet  genetics  have  been  approved  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party,  I,  as  a  member  of  the  party,  do  not  consider 
it  possible  for  me  to  retain  a  position  that  has  been  recognized  as  erroneous  by 
the  Central  Committee  *  *  *.^ 

THE    RESULT    OF    THE    PURGES    IS    INTELLECTUAL    TIMIDITY 

Even  if  such  letters  were  sincere  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  party  on  the  intellectuals  certainly  does  not  create  the 
'  militant  spirit"  demanded  by  the  authorities,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
produces  timidity  of  serious  proportions  in  their  approach  to  scientific 
and  other  problems.  This  timidity,  or  aversion  to  accepting  responsi- 
bilities, became  so  acute  that  Soviet  historians,  for  example,  refused 
to  "climb  out  on  a  limb"  by  writing  textbooks,  surveys,  or  monographs 
on  the  history  of  the  Soviet  regime  after  the  death  of  Lenin.  And 
those  who  dared  to  speak  in  public  on  that  subject  refused  to  let  their 
lectures  be  printed.  To  record  Soviet  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
in  the  twenties  and  thirties  and  to  analyze  the  Soviet  scene  frightened 
even  the  bravest  and  least  suspect  among  them. 

"Among  the  articles  on  the  history  of  Soviet  society  which  the 
journal  [Voprosy  Istoriil  has  published,"  stated  Bolshevik  in  July 
1952,  "there  are  undoubtedly  useful  articles  of  definite  value  to  schol- 
arship, *  *  *  but  such  articles  are  few  and  generally  treat  of  the  Civil 
War  period.  The  journal  deals  insufficiently  with  the  history  of 
socialist  construction  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  the  Stalin  policy  of  industriali 
zation  and  collectivisation,  the  cultural  revolution  in  our  country, 
etc.,  etc.  The  few  articles  on  these  themes  which  have  appeared  in 
the  journal  usually  treat  of  individual  aspects  and  are  largely  factual 
compilations  of  a  descriptive  nature."  ^^  Fear  of  being  out  of  line 
with  the  ideological  policies  of  the  party  had  also  a  paralyzing 
eflFect  on  Soviet  writers.  Many  of  them,  it  was  admitted  at  the  1952 
Party  Congress,  "are  afraid  to  write  about  contemporary  life;  they 
live  entirely  on  their  past  merits."  ^^ 

»«  N.  Chemodanov,  Letter  to  the  Editors,  Pravda,  July  4, 1950,  p.  4.    Ibid.,  p.  8. 

80  Pravda,  August  15,  1948. 

0'  L.  Maximov,  Concerning  the  magazine  Voprosy  Istorii,  Bolshevik,  July  1952,  pp.  60-70.  Translated 
and  condensed  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  October  4,  1952,  p.  6. 

82  Speech  by  B.  Gafurov,  Tadzhik  Republic,  Pravda,  October  9,  1952,  pp.  4-5.  Translated  and  con- 
densed in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  January  10,  1953,  p.  16. 
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PURGES    ALSO    CREATE    INERTIA 

This  growing  timidity  or  shunting  off  of  responsibihty  is  part  of  a 
cycle  that  must  always  appear  vicious  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view, 
and  may  so  appear  from  a  non-Soviet  or  anti-Soviet  point  of  view. 
The  "grass  roots"  militancy  that  sometimes  carries  a  revolution  to 
success  dies  as  the  revolutionary  phase  ends  and  is  supplanted  by 
dictatorship.  But  the  dictatorship  finds  itself  dependent  upon  such 
militancy  for  the  dynamic  policies  which  are  its  only  justification. 
Thus  it  tries  to  rekindle  the  ''militant  spirit"  of  the  revolution,  but 
only  succeeds  in  creating  more  inertia  by  its  coercive  means  and 
persecution  of  the  truly  independent  and  militant  individual.  This 
brings  about  a  situation  of  increasingly  less  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  populace,  until  in  the  ultimate  the  regime  is  left  with  no  popular 
support  and  no  means  by  which  to  appeal  to  the  masses  for  action. 
The  disturbing  part  of  this  picture  from  an  anti-Soviet  point  of  view 
is  that  it  is  equally  difficult  for  enemies  of  the  regime  to  appeal  to 
the  mass  victims  of  mertia  for  positive  action  against  the  oppressors, 

Soviet  officialdom  naturally  has  become  concerned  with  the  increas- 
ing timidity  and  conscious  or  unconscious  nonparticipation  of  the 
Soviet  intellectuals  and  the  masses  of  which  they  claim  to  be  the  van- 
guard. The  journal  Bolshevik  lamented  the  reluctance  of  Soviet 
scholars  to  enter  into  the  "free  discussions"  of  the  linguistic  and 
physiological  controversies: 

Some  professors — serious  specialists  in  their  field — did  not  have  the  courage 
to  defend  their  point  of  view  in  questions  relating  to  their  specialties,  only  because 
in  some  paper  or  other  there  appeared  critical  reviews  or  articles  on  these  ques- 
tions. *  *  *  Thus,  for  example,  certain  sallies  of  the  Literary  Gazette  regarding 
concrete  questions  of  science  were  accepted  in  silence  by  scientific  workers  as 
virtually  representing  directives,  although  they  actually  contained  controversial 
and  even  mistaken  theses  which  the  specialists  could  have  and  should  have 
corrected. 6* 

Again,  an  editorial  criticizing  the  bibliographical  magazine  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R,.  Academy  of  Sciences  complained  that- 
Many  articles  in  Sovetskaya  Kniga  are  devoid  of  the  militant  spirit.  The 
magazine  avoids  vital  present-daj^  themes  which  interest  our  scholarly  and 
scientific  circles,  is  slow  to  react  to  faulty  and  inferior  works,  and  deals  with  them 
only  after  the  appearance  of  critical  articles  in  other  publications. 

******* 

Consequently  Sovetskaya  Kniga  performs  a  great  and  important  task- 
criticism  and  bibliograph}-  of  our  scientific  literature— on  too  low  a  level  of 
ideology  *  *  *.^^ 

Thus,  the  party  has  failed  utterly  in  its  avowed  efforts  to  promote 
"initiative  and  scholarly  daring  in  raising  new  questions,"  and  to 
establish  Soviet  scholarship,  for  instance  Soviet  economic  research,  as 
a  "militant,  truly  fighting  science."  ^^  Playing  safe,  the  Soviet 
scholars  avoided  in  their  scientific  work  analysis  and  theoretical  deduc- 
tions and  usually  limited  themselves  to  the  "compilation  and  super- 
ficial description  of  facts." ^^ 

«3  Bolshevik,  No.  11,  1950,  p.  12. 

M  I.  Kuznetsov  et  al.,  Raise  the  Level  of  Scholarly  Criticism,  Pravda,  April  2,  1950,  p.  3.  Translated 
and  condensed  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  2,  May  20,  1950,  p.  59. 

«^  Most  important  tasks  of  Soviet  Economics  (Editorial)  Kommunist  No.  22,  December  1952,  pp.  3-13. 
Translated  and  condensed  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  5,  February  28,  1953, 
p.  5. 

« Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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SUBSERVIENCE    OF   THE    PRESS 

No  less  is  the  reluctance  of  local  newspapers  and  journals  to  print 
critical  articles  until  such  criticism  has  been  sanctified  by  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Moscow  press.  Pravda  cites  several  instances  of  this 
practice  in  the  Orel  paper — the  most  amusing  of  which  is  described  as 
follows: 

The  newspaper  Orlovskaya  Pravda  devoted  a  brief  item  to  the  session  of  the 
Orel  City  Soviet  [which  was  sharply  criticized]  *  *  *. 

3|C  3p  3|C  *f*  ^t  ^fi  ^m 

The  readers  approved  this  criticism  *  *  *,  But  one  strange  fact  did  not  escape 
their  attention:  The  entire  item  from  beginning  to  end  had  been  "borrowed" 
from  another  newspaper,  from  Izvestia. 

Perliaps  the  Orel  paper,  for  reasons  over  which  the  editors  have  no  control, 
was  somewhat  late  in  putting  out  its  report?  No,  a  correspondent,  Comrade 
Yershov,  attended  the  session  and  wrote  a  report  which  pleased  the  editor  *  *  *. 
But  after  a  telephone  call  from  the  executive  committee  of  the  city  Soviet  he 
rejected  the  report,  thinking  up  a  plausible  excuse  *  *  *. 

Comrade  Yershov  was  not  satisfied  by  the  explanation  and  sent  his  report  on 
the  session  to  the  editors  of  Izvestia,  from  which  the  Orel  Pravda  reprinted  it 
word  for  word  *  *  *. 

These  facts  reflect  the  style  of  the  editor,  his — to  put  it  mildly — timidity. 
He  does  not  allow  critical  materials  to  appear  in  his  paper,  fearing  that  "some- 
thing might  come  of  it."  *' 

The  obvious  reason  for  this  hesitancy  to  bespeak  one's  views  is 
the  increasingly  rapid  changes  in  Communist  Party  line.  In  the 
earlier  days  there  were  changes,  turns,  reversals  of  previous  policies 
but  lately  at  an  ever-increasing  rate,  each  zigzag  of  Soviet  policy  has 
become  so  much  shorter  that  it  is  ever  more  difficult  for  the  ordinary 
Soviet  citizen  to  readjust  himself  to  the  whims  of  the  Soviet  rulers. 

Said  Humpty  Dumpty  in  his  immortal  dialogue  with  Alice: 

"When  I  use  a  word,  it  means  just  what  I  choose  it  to  mean — neither  more 
nor  less."  "The  question  is,"  said  Alice,  "whether  you  can  make  words  mean 
so  many  different  things."  "The  question  is,"  said  Humpty  Dumpty,  "which 
is  to  be  master — that's  all."  ^* 

STAGNATION    OF    FREE    RESEARCH 

Another  result  of  Soviet  policy  which  must  be  painful  and  resented 
by  the  scholars  is  the  stagnation  of  free  research.  The  recent  review 
of  the  progress  of  scholarly  work  in  the  field  of  law  undertaken  by  the 
Moscow  Izvestia  has  revealed  for  example  the  following  startling 
facts: 

The  main  responsibility  for  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  juridical  science  rests 
with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Academy  of  Sciences'  Law  Institute  and  the  All-Soviet  In- 
stitute of  Juridical  Sciences,  which  have  not  yet  become  centers  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Soviet  science  of  law.  *  *  *  the  higher  juiidical  training  institutions 
have  not  turned  out  a  single  good  textbook  or  major  monograph  since  the  war. 
Plans  for  scholarly  research  work  are  constantly  unfulfilled  *  *  *  The  magazine 
[Soviet  State  and  Law]  has  not  become  the  militant  theoretical  organ  of  Soviet 
jurists.  *  *  *  Instead  of  severely  criticizing  serious  shortcomings  in  juridical 
science  the  editorial  board  has  glossed  over  these  shortcomings,  has  given  praise 
to  poor  and  sometimes  hack  work,  and  has  been  afraid  to  pose  pointed  questions 
which  require  creative  discussion. 

We  still  have  a  number  of  scholars  with  high  academic  degrees  and  titles  who 
have  not  produced  important  works  of  scholarly  research  for  many  years  and  who 
show  no  concern  for  training  young  scholars  able  to  meet  present-day  require- 
ments. *  *  *  Many  institutes  fail  to  carry  out  plans  for  training  scholars,  many 

67  When  the  Editor  Suppresses  Criticism,  Pravda,  August  16,  1950,  p.  2.    Translated  and  condensed  in 
Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  Yorli),  vol.  2,  September  30, 1950,  p.  65. 
"  Quoted  in  Lazar  Volin,  op.  cit.,  p.  93. 
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graduate  students  are  dropped,  and  deadlines  for  writing  dissertations  are  not  met. 
Only  about  30  percent  of  the  graduate  students  in  law  defended  their  dissertations 
on  schedule  between  1947  and  1952,  which  is  an  indication  of  the  major  short- 
comings in  work  with  graduate  students. "^ 

Implied  throughout  the  above  analysis  is  the  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  regime  to  isolate  the  Soviet  scholars  apparently  not  trusted 
by  Soviet  leadership  from  cultural  contacts  with  the  West,  to  kill  their 
interest  in  scholarship  per  se,  and  to  destroy  the  natural  desire  of  a 
scholar  to  be  objective.  The  best  indication  that  this  nefarious 
program  to  turn  them  into  militant  party  robots  has  failed  (thus 
certainly  leaving  an  area  of  tension  in  its  wake)  is  the  appraisal  of  the 
situation  presented  by  the  Soviet  press  in  connection  with  two  anni- 
versary dates:  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  the  decree 
on  the  Task  of  Literary  Criticism,  and  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
reorientation  of  philosophical  research.  A  Pravda  editorial  on  the 
first-mentioned  anniversary  proceeds  as  follows: 

Few  good  works  have  yet  been  written  about  the  people  of  our  factories  and 

plants,  about  the  heroic  working  class  of  the  Soviet  land  in  their  postwar  work 

*  *  * 

Literary  criticism  remains  a  backward  domain.  Many  critics  lack  a  knowledge 
of  life,  theoretical  preparation,  the  ability  to  find  and  boldly  support  what  is  new 
and  advanced  *  *  *  to  direct  their  activity  toward  fulfillment  of  the  tasks  which, 
the  party  and  the  people  put  before  them  *  *  *. 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Writers  gives  little  attention  to  training  literary  critics  in 
the  union  republics.  One  still  finds  instances  of  friendly  relationships  substituting 
for  healthy,  principled  criticism.  *  *  *  7o 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  similar  opinion  was  voiced  2  years 
later  by  Maienkov  in  his  speech  at  the  19th  party  congress  when  he 
said,  "the  ideological  and  artistic  level  of  many  works  is  still  not  high 
enough.  In  literature  and  the  arts  we  still  have  many  mediocre, 
dull  works,  sometimes  outright  potboilers  which  give  a  distorted 
picture  of  Soviet  reality.  The  diverse  vigorous  life  of  Soviet  society 
is  depicted  in  listless  and  dull  fashion  in  the  work  of  some  writers 
and  artists."  ^^ 

And  about  the  "reorientation  of  philosophical  research"  the  follow- 
ing authoritive  statements  were  made: 

The  work  done  by  Soviet  philosophers  cannot  satisfy  the  Soviet  public.  Phi- 
losophy output  is  still  unforgivably  low  in  comparison  with  the  requirements  of 
our  country.  *  *  *  The  work  of  the  country's  philosophy  institutions  is  in  need 
of  serious  improvement.  *  *  *  The  Philosophy  Institute  [of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
Academy  of  Sciences]  has  still  not  produced  good  textbooks  on  dialectical  materi- 
alism, historical  materialism  and  the  history  of  philosophy  and  logic.  *  *  *  In  the 
five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  philosophy  discussion  the  Philosophy  Insti- 
tute of  the  Ukraine  Academy  of  Sciences  has  not  issued  a  single  major  work.  *  *  * 
The  situation  is  still  worse  in  the  Philosophy  Institute  of  the  Belorussian  Academy 
of  Sciences.  *  *  *  philosophy  works  turned  out  by  the  Institute  [of  Philosophy 
of  the  Georgian  Academy  of  Sciences]  are  as  a  rule  published  only  in  Georgia  and 
only  in  Georgian.  *  *  *  It  is  necessary  to  overcome  a  certain  parochialism  in 
the  Institute's  work,  a  parochialism  which  hinders  extensive  exchange  of  views 
on  the  problems  being  worked  on  by  the  Institute.  Soviet  philosophers,  taking 
a  critical  view  of  their  work  in  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  philosophical 
discussion,  must  liquidate  the  existing  shortcomings  as  quickly  as  possible. '^ 

«»  Overcome  the  lag  in  the  science  of  law,  Izvestia,  January  23,  1953,  pp.  2-3.  Translated  in  Current 
Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  5,  February  14,  1953,  pp.  3-5. 

'«  For  High  Ideological  Standards  and  Craftsmanship  (editorial),  Pravda,  August  14,  1950,  p.  1.  Trans- 
lated and  condensed  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  2,  September  30,  1950,  p.  23. 

"  Malenkov's  report  to  the  19th  party  congress.  Pravda,  October  6,  1952,  pp.  2-9.  Translated  in  Cur- 
rent Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  November  8,  1952,  p.  44. 

"  Fifth  anniversary  of  the  philosophy  discussion  and  the  tasks  of  Soviet  philosophers  (editorial)  Voprosy 
filosfli,  May-Tune  1952,  pp.  3-12.  Translated  and  condensed  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New 
York),  vol.  4,  October  4,  1952,  pp.  11-12. 
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THE  TACIT  OPPOSITION  OF  SOVIET  SCHOLARS  TO  THE  REGIME  VERIFIED 

From  all  the  above — and  the  examples  are  taken  at  random  from 
a  wealth  of  evidence — we  can  deduce  that  many  Soviet  intellectuals 
display  tacit  opposition  to  the  attempts  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  party  to  whip  the  Soviet  scholar  into  the  role  of  a  blind  and  sub- 
servient executor  of  all  the  directives  of  Soviet  political  leadership. 
These  mtellectuals  and  scholars  want  to  avert  the  danger  of  being 
turned  into  arrogant,  haughty,  half-educated  diehards,  strangers  in 
the  free  world  of  independent  thinking,  and  neobarbarians.  That 
these  resistors  are  not  insignificant  in  number  is  attested  to  bj''  the 
fact  that  the  rank  and  file  of  Soviet  intellectuals  are  accused  sum- 
marily by  the  party  of  the  following  basic  sins: 

(a)  Falling  under  the  influence  of  the  bourgeois  and  therefore  "decadent"  ideas 
of  the  West,  admiring  them  and  imitating  them; 

(b)  Failure  to  stress  properly  Russia's  national  virtues  and  achievements  and 
neglecting  to  emphasize  Russian  elements  in  their  own  work; 

(c)  Failure  to  apply  Marxian  principles  in  their  day-to-day  operations; 

(d)  Preserving  the  residues  of  bourgeois  psychology,  such  as  objectivism; 

(e)  Insufficient  demonstration  of  Soviet  patriotisin  and  of  Soviet  national  pride; 
and  finally 

(f)  The  all-pervading  presence  of  cosmopolitanism ." 

'3  Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  and  authoritative  indictment  In  this  regard  has  been  that  of  the 
Soviet  author,  S.  M.  Kovalyov.  Part  of  his  remarks  were  (Ideological  Conflicts  in  Soviet  Russia.  Wash- 
ington, Public  Affairs  Press,  1948,  20  pp.,  translated  by  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  from  an 
article  published  in  the  March  1947  issue  of  Bolshevik,  the  original  title  being  "Communist  Education  of 
the  Worker  and  the  Elimination  of  Capitalist  Survivals  from  the  Popular  Consciousness"): 

"Still,  not  all  Soviet  nationals  freed  themselves  uniformly  from  the  survivals  of  the  old  ways  of  thinking; 
there  exist  more  backward  strata  among  whose  thought  patterns  capitalist  survivals  are  still  strongly 
reflected  *  *  *  the  sway  of  the  socialist  concept  of  life  within  the  Soviet  society  must  not  by  any  means 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  part  of  our  people  still  show  marked  traces  of  the  old,  individualist,  anticommunal 
psychology  *  *  *. 

"In  order  to  bring  about  a  broad  evolution  of  Communist  enlightenment  of  the  people  there  must  be 
eflected  an  increase  in  ideological  work,  an  improvement  thereof  in  all  its  branches — in  the  field  of  the 
press,  of  social  science,  of  literature,  art,  party  propaganda,  and  agitation. 

"In  its  resolution  on  questions  relating  to  idological  and  cultural  work,  the  Central  Committee  of  our 
party  has  revealed  serious  flaws  in  a  number  of  branches  of  this  endeavor.  These  flaws  express  them- 
selves primarily  in  the  existence  of  an  attitude  disposed  toward  accommodation  with  bom-geois  ideology 
and  toward  yielding  ground  to  it. 

"In  certain  works  on  social  science,  certain  literary  and  artistic  productions,  there  has  penetrated  an 
undirected,  apolitical,  noncritical  spirit  of  accommodation  with  respect  to  various  bourgeois  teachings, 
theories,  and  modes  of  thinking  hostile  to  socialism. 

"In  evaluating  various  figures  of  the  past— writers,  cultural  leaders,  scientists,  artists— there  has  been 
made  manifest  a  tendency  to  stress  only  their  positive  side  and  to  suppress  mention  of  their  defects  and 
mistakes. 

"Some  workers  in  the  Soviet  social  sciences,  writers,  creators  in  the  arts,  concentrate  all  their  attention 
on  events  from  the  distant  past  and  do  not  create  works  dealing  with  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  peoples 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  building  communism.  But  it  is  precisely  through  presentation  of  these  latter  inci- 
dents that  workers  should  in  the  first  instance  be  enlightened  in  the  spirit  of  Soviet  patriotism. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  foreign  to  a  socialist  society  than  the  inculcation  of  pessimism,  of  defeatist  atti- 
tudes, such  as  various  partisans  of  'pure  art,'  like  Akhmatova,  have  tried  to  put  across.  Such  eSorts  have 
been  severely  judged  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  AU-Union  Communist  (Bolshevist) 
Party.  *  *  * 

"A  dangerous  survival  of  capitalism,  and  a  result  of  alien  ideologies  working  from  without,  is  the  syco- 
phantieal  adul'ition  of  contemporary  bourgeois  culture  and  ideology,  imworthy  of  a  Soviet  citizen — who 
through  his  intellectual  qualities  stands  imm.easurably  higher  than  people  of  bourgeois  society — which  is 
yet  to  be  encountered  among  individuals  within  our  borders.  A  consequence  of  this  servility  toward 
bourgeois  culture  was  the  circumstance  that,  as  is  pointed  out  in  a  resolution  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  AU-Union  Communist  (Bolshevist)  Party,  the  repertoire  of  mnny  Soviet  theaters  became  choked  with 
plays  by  contemporary  bourgeois  playwrights  which  were  completely  foreign  to  Soviet  ideology. 
.  "Individual  writers  and  artists,  inclined  to  make  concessions  to  contemporary  bourgeois  culture,  ignore 
the  fact  that  socialist  culture  and  Soviet  ideology  are  the  genuinely  progressive  ones  and  that  it  is  precisely 
they  that  are  called  upon  to  give  the  example  and  to  show  the  way  for  all  the  advanced,  progressive  part 
ofhiunanity  *  *  *. 

"Comrade  Stalin  at  the  XVIIIth  Party  Congress  consigned  to  obloquy  the  fawning  and  the  slavish  boot- 
licking of  the  followers  of  Trotsky  and  Bukharin  before  the  outside  world  and  in  doing  so  underlined  the  fact 
that  "  *  *  the  very  hmn blest  Soviet  citizen,  freed  of  the  chains  of  capitalism,  stands  a  head  higher  than 
any  highly  placed  foreign  bureaucrat,  dragging  along  under  the  yoke  of  capitaUst  slavery  which  weighs  upon 
his  shoulders  *  *  *.' 

"We  must  cultivate  in  our  Soviet  people  pride  in  their  socialist  fatherland,  in  their  great  nation.  Simul- 
taneously it  is  indispensable  to  unmask  capitalist  ways,  the  social  and  national  drag  under  capitalism;  to 
denude  the  actuality  of  bourgeois  democracy  under  circumstances  of  exploitation,  the  rottenness  and  reac- 
tionary content  of  bourgeois  culture. 

"Direct  assistance  to  bourgeois  culture  and  the  bom'geols  calumniators  of  Soviet  actuality  is  furnished 
by  those  productions  of  literature  and  art— if  one  may  so  term  them — in  which  Soviet  people  are  depicted 
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BUT   PROLETARIAN   DICTATORSHIP   PERMITS   NO   TURNING    BACK THE 

STALINIST    CONCEPT    OF    CRITICISM 

One  would  suppose  that  Communist  officials  themselves  are  aware 
that  the  opposition  to  their  will  is  not  easily  stamped  out  and  that 
perhaps  reactions  to  their  arbitrary  actions  may  have  developed.  It 
almost  appeared  that  Stalin  himself  might  have  had  the  feeling  that 
things  have  been  carried  too  far  judging  by  his  statement  during  the 
linguistics  controversy  that— 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  no  science  can  develop  and  flourish  without  a 
struggle  of  opinions,  without  free  criticism.^* 

But  here  again  Soviet  leadership  got  caught  in  the  tenets  of  Com- 
munist dogma.  No  scientific  freedom  can  be  tolerated  under  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  As  Stalin  had  previously  pointed  out, 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  admissible  criticism  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  kind  that  aims  at — 

implanting  partisanship,  strengthening  the  Soviet  power,  improving  our  construc- 
tive activity,   bettering  our  economic  cadres,   and  arming  the  working  class.^^ 

[Stalin's  italics.] 

And  in  fact  Stalin's  1928  article  on  criticism  has  been  used  by  official 
publications  to  stifle  any  hope  that  his  attitude  in  the  linguistic  con- 
troversy had  really  opened  the  door  to  analytical  and  dispassionate 
criticism.     Thus,  for  example,  we  read  in  the  Soviet  legal  magazine: 

The  Stalinist  instruction  concerning  criticism  and  self-criticism  points  out  the 
permissibility  only  of  criticism  of  principle,  i.  e.,such  criticism  as  effectively 
promotes  the  growth  and  strengthening  of  socialist  construction  in  the  fields  of 
economics,  arts,  and  science.  We  do  not  need  all  kinds  of  criticism.  Already  in 
1928  in  the  article  Against  the  Vulgarization  of  the  Slogan  Self-Criticism,  Comrade 
Stalin,  calling  for  the  criticism  of  shortcomings  of  our  structure,  pointed  out  in 
this  connection  the  inadmissibility  of  transforming  the  slogan  of  self-criticism  into 
a  weapon  of  advertising  exercises,  into  a  weapon  for  baiting  our  economic  and  all 
other  kinds  of  workers. '^ 

As  to  Stalin's  version  of  the  desned  "struggle  of  opinions"  one  need 
only  refer  to  the  general  pattern  imposed  in  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
free  market  of  ideas  familiar  to  other  countries.  The  Soviet  pattern 
consists  of  three  phases:  (1)  Discovery  of  the  existence  of  various 
schools  of  thought  regarding  a  certain  problem,  (2)  the  intensification 
of  the  conflict  between  the  views  rather  than  reconciliation  or  com- 
promise of  them,  and  (3)  the  complete  victory  of  the  school  of  thought 
which  the  Soviet  leadership  decides  to  label  Marxist  over  the  opposing 
views,  which  are  then  called  capitalist.  When  the  victorious  school  of 
thought  becomes  orthodoxy  then  other  "incorrect"  schools  are  smashed 
ruthlessly  and  the  defeated  scholars  "confess"  their  "eri'ors"  in  the 
most  abject  fashion  if  they  are  to  retain  even  their  personal  freedom, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  positions.     It  is  the  party  which  initiates  these. 

as  primitive  and  as  doflcient  in  culture.  Such  productions  cannot  enlighten  our  people  m  the  spirit  of 
Informed,  vigorous  Communist  conviction. 

"Without  victory  over  all  those  serious  faults  which  represent  survivals  from  capitalism  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  individual  workers  on  the  Ideological  front,  it  will  be  impossible  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in 
the  whole  ideological  work  of  enlightening  the  working  class  along  Communist  lines.  •  *  * 

"A  great  force  in  the  Communist  education  of  the  people  is  the  corps  of  Soviet  intellectuals  and  in  the 
first  rank  the  personnel  of  the  party  and  of  the  councils,  the  teaching  profession,  workers  in  letters  and  the 
arts,  and  scientists.  But  in  order  tliat  these  groups  may  carry  out  successfully  their  honorable  function 
as  instructors  of  the  people,  they  must  themselves  be  enlightened  *  *  '." 

M  J.  Stalin,  On  Marxism  in  Linguistics.  Pravda,  .Tune  20,  1950,  pp.  3-4.  Translated  and  reproduced 
ia  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  2,  July  8,  1950,  p.  8. 

»J.  v.  Stalin,  Against  the  Vulgarization  of  the  Slogan  Self-Criticism.  Pravda,  June  26,  1928.  Re- 
printed in  Bolshevistskaya  Pechat,  OGIZ,  Moscow,  1945,  p.  204. 

'6  Soviet  State  and  Law  (Sovetskoye  Gosudarstvo  i.  Pravo)  June  1950,  p.  5. 
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discussions  and  it  is  the  party  which  determines  which  school  is 
"correct"  and  which  school  is  "incorrect"  and  "bourgeois."  Within 
the  party,  of  course,  Stalin  was  until  late  the  ultimate  authority,  for 

Comrade  Stalin  is  the  greatest  Marxist,  the  greatest  Leninist,  brilliant  continuer 
of  the  great  cause  of  I\]  arx-Engels-Lenin  *  *  *  AH  the  most  important  ques- 
tions of  scientific  socialism,  political  economy,  philosophy,  law,  governmental, 
economic,  and  cultural  construction,  military  affairs,  literature,  and  art  have 
received  the  utmost  development  in  the  works  of  Comrade  Stahn." 

THE  MENTAL  AGONY  OF  THE  SOVIET  SCHOLAR 

Thus  the  Soviet  scholar  is  compelled  to  exist  in  a  state  of  mental 
agony.  Workers  in  all  branches  of  science  are  being  subjected  in- 
creasingly to  pressure  to  think  and  write  in  their  various  fields  accord- 
ing to  officially  laid  down  "Marxist-Leninist"  principles.  For 
example,  the  well  known  Professor  I.  Frenkel,  member  of  the  U.  S.  S,  R. 
Academy  of  Sciences,  was  taken  to  task  for  his  "idealistic"  approach 
to  the  science  of  ph3^sics  and  he  had  to  admit  his  ideological  "errors" 
and  to  promise  to  "rewrite  some  of  his  textbooks  in  the  materiahst 
spirit." 

"Underestimation  of  ideological  work  and  a  disregard  for  philosophy 
had  led  some  scholars  and  scientists  into  major  ideological  mistakes," 
declared  the  subservient  president  of  the  academy,  A.  N.  Nesmeyanov, 
in  the  general  meeting  of  its  members  on  January  30,  1953.  This 
happened  particularly,  he  observed,  in  such  fields  as  biology  and 
chemistry,  and  he  reminded  his  colleagues  of  their  duty  "to  expose 
anti-Marxist  views  and  to  conduct  an  untiring  struggle  against 
bourgeois  pseudo-science,  which  serves  the  warmongers."  '^ 

Even  the  natural  science  museums  in  Leningrad  were  recently 
taken  to  task  for  the  apolitical  nature  of  their  exhibitions.  Thus  it 
was  stated  oiScially  in  January  1953  that: 

"Much  has  yet  to  be  done  to  set  the  work  of  the  museums  in  order  and  to 
eliminate  from  it  the  spirit  of  an  apolitical  and  non-ideological  approach,  to  place 
the  museums  in  the  service  of  natural  science  propaganda  and  the  Communist 
education  of  the  working  people."  " 

The  Soviet  scholar  is  subject  to  oppression  and  persecution.  It  is 
clear  that  some  of  the  people  who  formerly  constituted  the  "Arackheyev 
regime"  in  Soviet  linguistics — those  upbraided  by  Stalin  in  1950 — 
have  been  expelled  from  their  positions.  Demotions  and  removals 
have  not  been  confined  to  Leningrad,  the  "scene  of  the  crime,"  but 
extend  over  the  entire  country. 

AND    STILL    WESTERN    IDEAS    CANNOT    BE    SHUT    OFF 

And  still  in  spite  of  all  the  close  "attention"  given  by  the  party  to 
scholars  and  their  works  it  is  finally  interesting  to  observe — and  this 
is  of  the  greatest  importance — that  publications  are  still  coming  off 
the  press  in  the  Soviet  Union  which  purport  to  see  some  good  in 
Western  institutions.  These  are  sharply  criticised  and  may  ultimately 
be  purged,  but  they  do  demonstrate  some  independence"  of  thought 

"  Soviet  State  and  Law,  No.  4, 1950,  p.  79,  In  an  article  by  Colonel  of  Justice,  V.  M.  Chkhikvadze. 

"General  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Academy  of  Sciences,  Pravda,  January  31, 1953,  p.  1.  Translated  In 
•Current  Digest  of  tlie  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  5,  Feljruary  28,  1953,  p.  3. 

■»  F^  Kozlov,  Political  Vigilance  is  a  Party  member's  duty.  Kommunist,  No.  1,  January  1953,  pp.  46-58. 
Translated  and  condensed  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  S,  February  21,  196^ 
p.  6. 
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on  the  part  of  their  authors.     For  instance,  a  Soviet  expert  on  law- 
expounds  in  a  recent  pubUcation,  the  "heretic"  idea  that — 

*  *  *  the  consistent  publicity  and  controversy  at  all  stages  of  the  trial  and 
the  equality  of  rights  of  both  prosecution  and  defense  are  very  fully  and  consist- 
ently upheld  in  the  British  criminal  trial. 8" 

The  English-language  textbooks  used  in  the  middle  grades  of  Soviet 
schools  dared  to  be  "striking  for  theii'  apoliticalness,  lack  of  ideology, 
and  haphazard  text."  ^^ 

Moreover,  only  recently  two  Soviet  authors  w^ere  severely  repri- 
manded: Prof.  N.  Polyansky  for  conceding  that  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  had  in  the  past  followed  a  democratic  path,  and 
Prof.  A.  Piontkovsky  for  having  "set  himself  the  ill-conceived  task 
of  seeking  a  grain  of  reason  in  Hegel's  concepts  of  criminal  law, 
concepts  which  Soviet  jurists  should  allegedly  use  as  their  guide."  ^^ 

SOME    EXAMPLES    OF   NONCONFORMISTS 

Beyond  that  one  can  find  instances  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  non- 
confromist  or  dissident  groups.  For  example,  the  Soviet  press 
reported  that — 

At  a  recent  hearing  the  work  of  the  Novosibirsk  composers  was  subjected  to 
serious  critisism.  Elements  of  formalisin  and  an  apolitical  attitude  in  the  works 
of  certain  composers,  such  as  Valgardt  and  Denbsky,  *  *  *  [were  ascribed]  to 
the  fact  that  Bolshevist  criticism  and  self-criticism  is  weak  in  the  Novosibirsk 
branch  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Composers.  There  are  composers  who  have  taken 
a  scornful  attitude  toward  the  ci  itical  remarks  of  their  comrades  and  have  not 
wanted  to  subject  their  work  to  discussion.  *  *  *  83 

Again  the  Union  of  Soviet  Architects  was  charged  with  "lagging 
behind  the  demands  of  life." 

The  relapses  of  formalism,  the  mechanical  copying  of  old  architectural  forms, 
the  pursuit  of  false  beauty  and  originality,  the  jjassion  for  decorative  excesses, 
etc.,  still  find  a  place  in  Soviet  architecture.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Architects  is 
not  waging  a  struggle  against  these  manifestations  *  *  *  [and]  is  not  doing 
necessary  work  in  exposing  bourgeois  tendencies  which  hold  sway  in  architecture 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  countries  of  western  Europe.  *  *  *  ^^ 

Historians  also  were  accused  of  viewing  history  in  the  light  of 
"bourgeois  objectivity"  rather  than  from  the  party  point  of  view. 
They  were  said  to  be  submissive  to  foreign  influence — the  impact  of 
"American  bourgeois  apologetic  historiography"  on  Soviet  research. 
The  official  wa-iter  in  the  "learned"  journal  of  Soviet  historians, 
Voprosy  Istorii,  lamented: 

Soviet  historians  have  still  not  acquired  the  real  militant  party  spirit  advocated 
by  Stalin.  They  still  have  not  outlived  the  attitude  of  a  family  circle.  They 
are  unwilling  to  quarrel,  they  fear  to  offend  someone,  and  they  preserve  the  rotten 
tradition  of  blind  devotion  to  learned  "authorities"  inherited  from  prerevolu- 
tionary  days.^s 

M  M .  S.  StroRovich,  The  Criminal  Trial.  Quoted  by  V.  Nikolayev  in  his  article  on  Serious  Shortcomings 
in  Books  and  Problems  of  State  and  Law,  Pravda,  August  19,  lOSO,  p.  3.  Translated  and  condensed  in 
Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  2,  September  30,  1950,  p.  44.  Nikolayev  charges  that 
Strogovich  "glosses  over  the  reactionary  exploiter  essence  of  the  bourgeois  court"'  and  terms  it  an  "objectivist 
error." 

«i  A  charge  hurled  against  them  by  T.  I.  Basova,  a  foreign-language  specialist  In  the  Soviet  Union  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  July  31,  1949,  p.  19. 

M  Overcome  the  lag  in  the  science  of  law.  Izvpstila,  .Tanuary  23,  1953,  pp.  2-3.  Translated  In  Current 
Digest  of  the  Soviet  r'ress  (New  York),  vol.  5,  February  14,  1953,  p.  4. 

i'  A  Dremov,  Bolshevik,  No.  13,  Julv  1950,  pp.  60-65.  Translated  and  condensed  in  Current  Digest  of 
the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  2,  October  7,  19.50,  p.  34. 

M  A.  Kaziatko,  Kultura  i  zhizn,  August  20,  1950,  p.  3.  Translated  and  condensed  in  Current  Digest  of 
the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  2,  October  7,  19.50,  p.  51. 

«» Quoted  by  Serglus  Yakobson.    Postwar  Historical  Research  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Annals  (Philadelphia),  May  1951,  p.  131. 
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Considerable  difficulties  were  further  reported  to  have  been  en- 
countered by  Soviet  leadership  in  getting  some  of  the  legal  experts  to 
denounce  policies  adopted  by  the  West  and  to  prepare  tailored  books 
on  such  vital  topics  as  the  Alarshall  plan  or  the  World  Court  at  the 
Hague. ^^ 

Of  a  similar  nature  were  also  the  charges  recently  launched  by  the 
party  against  Soviet  philosophers  working  on  questions  of  historical 
materialism.  They  were  accused  of  giving  too  little  attention  to  the 
study  "of  class  conflicts  at  the  present-day  stage  in  capitalistic 
countries,  particularly  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  A.",  and  were  sternly 
advised,  in  line  with  official  thought  in  Moscow,  that  "the  exceptional 
importance  of  the  democratic  movements  (the  peace  movements,  *  *  * 
etc.),  should  not  allow  people  to  overlook  the  importance  of  the  prole- 
tariat's class  struggle  against  the  bourgeoisie."  ^'' 

That  no  difference  in  the  pattern  of  behavior  existed  between  the 
Soviet  humanists  and  scientists  is  finally  attested  to  by  the  following 
critical  comment  printed,  in  January  1953,  in  the  leading  party 
magazine : 

A  number  of  prominent  scholars  who  in  the  past  were  active  followers  of  Marx 
have  not  yet  comprehensively  criticized  their  own  mistakes  or  produced  scientific 
works  which  would  attest  that  they  have  abandoned  their  previous  wrong  views. 
Individual  physiologists  working  in  the  Lesg-^it  Natural  Science  Institute  con- 
tinue to  hold  anti-Pavlov  views,  and  these  views  are  not  criticized.  Such  serious 
shortcomings  are  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  Party  organizations  still  delve  weakly 
into  the  w^ork  of  scientific  institutions.   *  *  *  ss 

OPEN    CRITICISM    IS    SOMETIMES    HEARD 

But  the  most  startling  thing  of  all  is  that  a  few  Soviet  scholars  have 
voiced  openly  their  disapproval  or  resentment  of  Soviet  tactics  and 
policies  as  far  as  cultural  and  educational  matters  are  concerned. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  remarks  of  K.  Bazilevich,  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  History  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  which  were  sharply  criti- 
cized bj'  the  Politburo.    He  pointed  out: 

The  authors  of  the  textbook  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  discussing  the  influence 
exerted  by  progressive  French  bourgeois  thought  on  Russian  culture  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Only  a  few  years  ago  did  not  Stalin,  Zhdanov  and  Kirov 
themselves  stress  the  fact  that  historians  had  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the 
role  and  influence  of  western  European  bourgeois  revolutionary  and  soci-.list 
movements  on  the  formation  of  the  bourgeois  revolutionary  and  proletarian 
socialist  movement  in  Russia?  It  seems  that  this  reference  has  now  been  forgotten 
by  some  of  the  participants  in  the  discussion.  We  do  not  want  to  worship  the 
West.  We  have  our  own  culture.  We  know  its  great  sources,  its  shortcomings 
and  its  brilliant  achievements,  but  to  isolate  the  history  of  Russia  from  that  of 
other  peoples  means  to  go  back  to  the  old,  previously  condemned  conceptions  and 
it  is  hardly  right  to  follow  such  a  path.^a 

Bertram  D.  Wolfe,  author  of  Thi-ee  Who  Made  a  Revolution,  gives 
a  further  example  of  a  most  daring  expression  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  a  Soviet  scholar.  In  describing  the  tumultous  session  of  the 
1948  summer  congress  of  the  Lenin  All-Russian  Academy  of  Agri- 
cultural   Sciences    in    which    geneticist    Lysenlvo    announced    party 

»  Vestnik  Akademll  nauk  S.  S.  S.  R..  No.  10,  1950,  p.  104. 

*'  I'lfth  anniversary  of  the  philosophy  discussion  and  the  tasks  of  Soviet  philosophers  (editorial),  Voprrsy 
filosofii,  May- June  1952,  pp.  3-12.  Translated  ana  condensed  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New- 
York),  vol.  4,  October  4,  1952,  p.  12. 

M  F.  Kozlov,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

•»  Quoted  by  Sergtus  Yakobson,  op.  cit.,  p.  129. 
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approval  of  his  pseudoscientific  doctrines  and  thus  brought  forth 
"confessions,"  surrenders,  and  self-humiliations,  Wolfe  says: 

Yet,  as  sometimes  a  dying  bull  rises  to  its  forelegs  and  makes  one  more  desperate 
thrust  at  the  triumphant  matador,  so  there  was  one  more  thrill  reserved  for  these 
spectators  of  the  gladiatorial  death  pangs.  Old  Nemchinov,  director  of  the 
Timiryazev  Agricultural  Academy,  rose  to  his  feet: 

"Comrades,  not  being  a  biologist,  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  *  *  *  J  observe 
that  there  is  no  unity  among  our  scientists  on  certain  questions  and  I  personally 
as  director  of  the  Timiryazev  Academy  see  nothing  bad  in  this  [commotion  in 
the  hall.] 

"Both  tendencies  are  allowed  to  teach  at  my  academy  *  *  *  i  have  said,  and 
I  repeat  it  now,  that  the  chromosome  theory  of  heredity  has  become  part  of  the 
golden  treasury  of  human  knowledge,  and  I  continue  to  hold  that  view." 

A  Voice:  "But  you  are  not  a  biologist,  how  can  you  judge?" 

Nemchinov:  "I  am  not  a  biologist,  but  I  am  in  a  position  to  verify  this  theory 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  science  in  which  I  do  my  research,  namely,  statistics. 
[Commotion.]     And  it  also  conforms  to  my  ideas,  but  that  is  not  the  point. 

"*  *  *  I  bear  the  moral  and  political  responsibility  for  the  line  of  the  Timiryazev 
Academy  *  *  *  I  consider  it  right  and  as  long  as  I  am  director  I  will  continue 
to  pursue  it  *  *  *  It  is  impermissible,  in  my  opinion,  to  dismiss  Professor 
Zhebrak  who  is  a  serious  scientist  *  *  *.  The  Course  on  genetics  should  present 
the  views  of  Academician  Lysenko,  and  the  principles  of  the  chromosome  theory 
of  heredity  should  likewise  not  be  kept  from  the  students  *  *  *." 

Thus  in  the  nine  pages  of  the  transcript  devoted  to  the  remarks  of  the  venerable 
Nemchinov,  every  other  paragraph  is  devoted  to  taunts,  commotion,  laughter, 
"a  voice,"  known  or  unknown,  of  bullies  sure  they  are  playing  the  winning  side. 
Pravda  grimly  commented: 

"*  *  *  the  position  of  such  participants  as  V.  S.  Nemchinov  exhibited  them- 
selves as  especially  unseemly  (nepriglyadni)."  It  is  not  hard  to  conjecture  what 
this  brave  man's  fate  will  be.™ 

SUMMARY 

To  sum  up:  deadly  nonconformity,  attacked  but  ever  present,  seems 
to  be  a  significant  phenomenon  in  the  attitudes  and  sentiments  pre- 
vailing among  Soviet  intelligentsia,  artists,  and  scientists. 

«« Bertram  D.  Wolfe,  Science  Joins  the  Party.    Antloch  Review  (Yellow  Springs,  Ohio),  March  1950, 

pp.  56-57. 


IV.  RELIGIOUS  GROUPS 

The  most  outspoken  opposition  to  the  system  and  policies  of  the 
present  Bolshevik  regime  in  Russia  (and  these  strata  of  Soviet  popu- 
lation seem  to  be  rather  wide)  has  been  demonstrated  by  those  who 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  replace  religious  belief  by 
the  materialistic  Communist  dogma. 

THE  ORTHODOX  CONGREGATION  IS  THE  LARGEST 

Even  according  to  Soviet  official  sources  the  number  of  believers  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  very  large.  The  largest  and  most  important 
religious  group  is  the  Russian  Orthodox  congregation.  Before  the 
war  the  chief  church  baiter,  Emelyan  Yaroslavsky,  had  to  admit  that 
one-third  of  the  adult  population  in  the  town  and  two-thirds  in  the 
villages  were  still  believers.  A  British  author,  R.  A.  J.  Schlesinger, 
says,  on  the  basis  of  a  review  of  a  Soviet  church  magazine: 

The  external  benefits  which  the  church  earned  by  its  patriotic  attitude  during 
the  war  are  usually  overstated,  in  contrast  to  a  not  less  current  understatement 
of  its  strength  during  the  prewar  period.  In  1937  E.  Yaroslavsky  spoke  of  40,000 
existing  parish  communities,  and  of  a  total  annual  income  of  the  church  of  500 
million  rubles  (which  would  have  equaled  200,000  times  the  average  annual  income 
of  an  unskilled  worker,  or  average  collective  farmer  *  *  *).  Such  figures,  if 
reliable,  would  suggest  that  not  much  less  than  10  percent  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion can  have  been  active  church  members.  Even  if  the  sum  total  were  exagger- 
ated, the  church  can  hardly  have  had  much  less  than  half  of  the  57,105  parish- 
communities  of  the  pre-1914  period  *  *  *." 

And  this  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  campaign  against  religion  which 
had  been  waged  by  the  regime.®^ 

Furthermore,  religious  feeling  and  adherence  to  the  church  do  not 
seem  to  be  a  monopoly  of  the  older  generations  in  the  Communist 
state.  "Some  young  poeple  in  our  country  are  still,"  lamented  the 
official  organ  of  the  Communist  Youth  League,  "under  the  influence 
of  religious  superstitions.  They  go  to  church,  participate  in  religious 
rites,  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  clairvoyants  and  believe  in 
auguries."  '^  Even  the  young  Communists,  registered  members  of  the 
Communist  Youth  League,  remain  to  some  extent  under  the  sway  of 
the  church.  A  church  wedding  in  a  Communist  setting  Avas  recently 
reported  by  a  staff  correspondent  of  the  Komsomol  paper  as  follows: 

The  procession  moved  through  the  entire  village.  The  bride  sat  in  the  front 
cart  with  a  solemn  sedate  air.  A  large  icon  swayed  over  her  head.  A  stout 
woman,  the  bride's  godmother,  held  her.  Behind  the.  leading  cart  were  two 
small  carts.  The  bridegroom  and  his  relatives  traveled  in  the  second  cart,  the 
guests  in  the  third. 

»'  R.  S.,  The  monthly  .Toumal  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchy:  An  Analytical  Survey  of  Contents,  1943-47— 
I.  Soviet  Ptudics  (QIasTOw),  vol.  1,  June  1919,  p.  55. 

M  "The  Communist  Party  is  guided  by  the  conviction  that  only  the  realization  of  conscious  and  systematic 
social  and  economic  activity  of  the  masses  will  lead  to  the  disappearance  of  relieious  prejudices.  The  aim 
of  the  party  Is  finally  to  destroy  the  ties  between  the  exploiting  classes  and  the  organization  of  religious 
propaganda,  at  the  same  time  helping  the  toiling  masses  actually  to  liberate  their  minds  from  religious 
superstitions  and  organizing  on  a  wide  scale  scientific-educational  and  antircligious  propaganda  *  *  *." 
(Program  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union— first  adopted  at  the  VIII  Congress  of  the  Party, 
Mar.  18-23,  1919— still  in  force.) 

M  Answer  to  Young  Communist  M.  Komsomolskaya  pravda,  March  21,  1950,  p.  3.  Translated  and 
condensed  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  2,  May  6,  1950,  p.  41. 
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The  village  inhabitants  recognized  the  bride  as  Young  Communist  League  mem- 
ber Ksenj^a  Dultseva,  a  worker  at  the  State  Grain  Procurement  Organization's 
district  center.  And  next  to  her  sat  Maria  Zadova,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
teachers'  Y.  C.  L.  organization  at  a  secondary  school.  And,  finally,  in  the  third 
cart,  completing  the  marriage  procession,  rode  Lydia  Popova,  secretar}'^  of  the 
Y.  C.  L.  organization  under  the  district  Y.  C.  L.  committee.®* 

This  situation,  embarrassing  from  the  Communist  point  of  view, 
called  for  clarification.  "Can  a  Y.  C.  L.  member  believe  in  God  or 
even,  at  the  insistence  of  relatives  and  friends,  take  part  in  the  per- 
formance of  religious  ceremonies,  such  as  weddings  and  christenings? 
Is  this  not  a  violation  of  the  Young  Communist  Leao-ue  bylaws? 
Most  certainly  it  is,"  argued  the  Communist  youth  paper  in  the  spring 
of  1951.  "There  are  people  who  reason  thus:  We  have  freedom  of 
conscience;  it  is  the  personal  affair  of  each  person  whether  he  believes 
or  does  not  believe  in  God;  therefore  the  Y.  C.  L.  member  also  can 
decide  this  question  for  himself  according  to  his  own  judgment.  Such 
reasoning  is  profoundly  mistaken.  For  the  Y.  C.  L.  member,  just  as 
for  the  Communist,  attitude  to  religion  can  in  no  way  be  a  'personal 
matter,'  since  religious  conceptions  are  foreign  to  our  communist  out- 
look." ^^ 

TOLERATION    ONLY   A    CONVENIENCE    DURING    WORLD    WAR    II 

Thus  the  religious  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  changed 
much  in  spite  of  the  establishment  of  a  working  relationship  between 
the  regime  and  the  church  during  the  wartime  emergency.  The 
relaxation  of  the  persecution  policy  was  only  of  a  temporary  nature 
and  the  result  of  the  exigency  of  the  war  situation.  The  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  state  during  the  war  felt  that  it  was  wiser  to  keep  religion 
under  orderly,  legalized  control  than  in  a  state  of  suppressed  rebellion. 
The  toleration  of  the  church  was  introduced  for  two  reasons: 

(a)  To  avoid  open  conflict  with  the  church  during  the  wartime 
struggle  in  order  to  achieve  and  maintain  national  unity;  and 

(6)  To  keep  the  church  as  an  effective  instrument  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy .^^ 


M  A.  Putyanin,  Incident  in  Staro-Maryevka,  Komsomolsl^aya  Pravda,  November  28,  1952,  p.  3.  Trans- 
lated in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  January  17,  1953,  p.  43. 

M  Against  superstitions  and  prejudices,  Komsomolskaya  Pravda,  April  25,  1951,  p.  8.  Translated  and 
condensed  in  Current  Disest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  3,  June  2,  1951,  p.  8.  _ 

S8  See  Joseph  Newman,  Russia  Uncensored:  Kremlin  Is  Using  Orthodox  Church  for  Expansion  and 
Combating  ReUgion  at  Same  Time,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  11, 1919. 

Some  pertinent  excerpts  from  this  article  read: 

"The  press  campaign  against  religion,  temporarily  suspended  during  the  visit  of  the  churchmen  [The 
Moscow  Conference  of  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches— supported  by  the  Soviet  Government],  was  resumed 
soon  after  they  left.  It  was  clear  that  the  Communist  Party,  the  heart  and  lungs  of  the  Soviet  regime, 
would  continue  to  combat  religion,  on  the  one  hand,  while  permitting  the  church  to  exercise  its  influence 
on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  state,  on  the  other.  *  *  • 

"While  extending  an  encouraging  hand  to  these  two  churches  [the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Moslems] 
with  tics  in  foreign  regions  of  interest  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  was  uncomprising  with  those  beyond  its  con- 
trol. Though  the  constitution  stipulated  freedom  of  religion,  Moscow  felt  free  to  cut  off  the  Catholic 
churches  in  the  Soviet  Unior  from  contact  with  the  Vatican,  setting  the  pattern  subsequently  followed 
by  the  Eastern  European  countries.  It  recently  engineered  the  transfer  of  the  only  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Moscow  to  Soviet  hands  *  •  *.  Father  Thomas,  having  been  cut  off  from  the  Soviet  congre- 
gation, was  permitted  to  hold  one  Mass  each  Sunday  for  the  foreign  colony. 

"The  incident  provided  another  example  of  Soviet  policy  to  suppress  those  who  limit  themselves  to 
religion  without  furthering  the  interests  of  the  Kremlin." 

See  also  Albion  Ross,  Soviet  Revives  Tic  to  Levant  Church,  New  York  Times,  July  17, 1950,  p.  12.    Ros8 

"The  Soviet  Union  is  enjoving  increasing  success  in  extending  its  influence  by  assuming  the  old  rolo  of 
Czarist  Russia  as  a  friend  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  religious  community  in  the  Levant  states. 

"The  propaganda  channel  opened  up  in  this  fashion,  it  is  now  learned,  is  being  used  to  spread  anti- 
American  literature.  *  *  *  ,  „       .  ^  .  t  ,,,.  i,  j 

"Old  cultural  bonds  between  the  Orthodox  religious  community  and  Russia  are  now  bemg  reestablished. 
But  the  emphasis  on  anti-American  themes  in  Russian  cultural  propaganda  is  apparently  a  new  departure. 
It  fits  into  the  pattern  of  recent  attacks  on  Israel  in  certain  Soviet  publications  as  'an  outpost  of  American 
imperialism.'  i   *.  i.     »i 

"Soviet  criticisms  of  Israel  naturally  receive  wide  and  favorable  attention  in  the  Levant  states. 
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It  is  ridiculous  to  speak — as  some  did  at  the  time — of  the  "return 
of  rehgious  freedom"  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  church  was  given,  on 
September  5,  1943,  the  long-denied  right  to  have  its  own  Patriarch. 
However,  in  the  same  year,  a  State  Council  on  Affairs  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  was  created  under  the  direction  of  Georgii  G.  Karpov.  This 
council  has  been  reported  by  its  chief  to  have  over  100  representatives 
throughout  the  country  serving  as  liaison  between  local  religious 
groups  and  local  organizations.^^  A  perfect  system  for  both  espionage 
and  control. 

PERSECUTION    STILL    PERSISTS    AND    GROWS 

But  what  is  basic  and  of  the  utmost  importance  is  that  the  outlook 
of  the  party  in  regard  to  religious  matters  has  not  changed  at  all. 
When  the  traditional  ceremonies  of  blessing  the  waters  was  made  the 
occasion  for  a  mass  bathing  of  believers  in  the  icy  Volga  River  the 
Soviet  press  used  it  as  a  basis  for  attacks  against  the  allegedly  super- 
stitious character  of  the  church.^^  Moreover,  postwar  Soviet  official 
documents  are  filled  with  antireligious  references.  The  following 
will  serve  as  examples  of  the  statements  to  this  effect  made  since 
the  war: 

Dialectical  materialism,  the  philosophy  of  Marxism-Leninism  and  the  theo- 
retical foundation  of  the  Communist  Party,  is  incompatible  with  religion  *  *  *. 
The  world  outlook  of  the  party  is  based  on  scientific  data,  whereas  religion  con- 
tradicts science.  As  the  party  bases  its  activity  on  scientific  foundations,  it  is 
bound  to  oppose  religion. ^^ 

The  Komsomol  has  never  regarded  religion  from  a  neutral  angle.  Anti- 
religious  propaganda  forms  an  integral  part  of  Commimist  education.  Soviet 
youth  has  to  acquire  a  materialistic  world  outlook,  a  scientific  understanding  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of  social  life.  Religious  superstititions  and  preju- 
dices are  unscientific.  That  is  why  Komsomol  members  must  be  not  only  con- 
vinced atheists  and  opponents  of  all  superstitions,  Vjut  must  actively  combat  the 
spread  of  superstitions  and  prejudices  among  youth  *  *  *.i*"' 

The  party  cannot  be  neutral  regarding  religion  and  it  conducts  aiitireligious 
propaganda  against  all  religious  prejudices  because  it  stands  for  science  and 
religious  prejudices  are  opposed  to  science  since  any  religion  is  contrary  to 
science  *  *  *.  There  are  cases  in  which  some  of  the  members  of  the  party 
occasionally  hinder  the  thorough  development  of  antireligious  propaganda.  If 
such  members  of  the  party  are  expelled  this  is  very  good  since  there  is  no  room 
in  the  ranks  of  the  partj^  for  such  "Communists."  '"i 

The  world  outlook  (of  communism)  is  irreconcilable  to  any  kind  of  super- 
stitution,  religion,  or  idealism. ""^ 

And,  indeed,  we  are  witnessing  at  the  present  time  an  increase  of 
religious  oppression.  The  Soviet  wTiter  I.  Oleshchuk  sets  the  keynote 
when  he  says:  y 

*  *  *  the  Bolshevik  Party  and  the  Soviet  power  call  for  struggle,  for  complete 
victory  over  religious  prejudices  and  superstitions,  for  the  education  of  all  Soviet 
people  in  the  spirit  of  a  scientific  materialist  world  outlook  *  *  *.  The  pro- 
gressive Soviet  teacher  cannot,  and  must  not,  be  neutral  toward  religion  *  *  * 
he  must  be  guided  by  the  principle  of  party-spirit  \'partiinosi\  in  science;  he  must 
be  not  only  a  nonbeliever  himself,  but  an  active  'propagandist  of  atheism 
[bezbozhiye]  among  others. i^^     [Oleshchuk's  italics.] 

"  Alex  Inkeles,  Family  and  Church  in  the  Postwar  IT.  S.  S.  R.   Annals  (Philadelphia),  May  19*9,  p.  39. 

•*  R.  S.,  The  Monthly  Journal  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchy  An  Analytical  Survey  of  Contents,  1943-19— 
II,  Soviet  Studies  (Glasgow),  vol.  1,  October  1949,  p.  131. 

«»  Molodoi  Bolshevik,  Nos.  5-6,  1946,  p.  58. 

100  Advice  to  Leaders  of  Study  Circles,  in  Komsomolskii  Rabotnlk,  No.  11,  June  1947. 

Ill  On  the  masjazine  Youns  Bolshevik,  in  Komsomolskaya  Pravda,  October  18,  1947. 

102  On  Soviet  Socialist  Society,  Gospolitizdat,  Moscow,  1948,  p.  400. 

1"'  F.  Oleshchuk,  Religion— A  reactionary  ideology,  Uchitelskaya  Gazeta,  November  26,  1949.  Trans- 
lated in  summary  in  Soviet  Studies  (Glasgow),  vol.  1,  April  1950,  p.  396. 
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An  editorial  in  Young  Bolshevik,  the  official  publication  of  the 
central  committee  of  the  Young  Communist  League,  asserted  in 
December  1948  that  the  advance  of  the  Soviet  Union  required  the 
"intensification  of  the  struggle  against  all  survivals  of  bourgeois 
ideology  and  morality,  mcluding  religious  prejudices  and  supersti- 
tions." And  an  article  in  the  same  periodical  of  May  1948  on 
Marxism-Leninism  about  religion  repeats  all  of  the  old  accusations 
against  religion  and  warns  that  it  is  necessary  to  combat  the  gains 
that  religion  made  dm-ing  the  war  when  the  state  was  too  busy  carrying 
on  the  anti-Nazi  struggle  to  engage  in  antireligious  propaganda  and 
to  stress  the  importance  of  "science.' 


>> 


AREAS    OF   TENSION    ARE    BEING    CREATED 

The  Soviet  regime  takes  today  a  rather  unique  and  untenable 
position  versus  the  church.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  inclined  to  accept 
the  church  for  the  time  being,  but  minus  its  religious  content.  In 
other  words,  it  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  church  in  its  outward 
form  but  at  the  same  time  it  makes  a  major  effort  to  denounce  and 
destroy  its  inner  life.  Questions  are  repeatedly  asked  in  the  Soviet 
Union  whether  it  is  not,  for  instance,  "outdated  to  assert  that  religion 
is  harmful?  Does  not  the  church  in  the  Soviet  Union  take  a  com- 
pletely loyal  attitude  to  the  Soviet  system  and  are  not  all  the  promi- 
nent figures  in  the  Orthodox  Church  active  peace  partisans?  Is  it 
not  time  to  change  the  attitude  to  religion  and  cease  to  consider  it  a 
reactionary  ideology?"  All  of  them  are  resolved  as  follows  in  an 
official  pamphlet  widely  disseminated  by  a  Soviet  propaganda  agency: 

It  is  true  that,  complying  with  the  will  of  Soviet  churchgoers  and  also  with 
their  duty  as  citizens,  the  clergymen  of  the  Orthodox  Church  stand  for  the  cause 
of  peace  *  *  *.  But  rehgion  remains  religion.  All  of  its  declarations  and 
preachments  come  to  one  and  the  same  thing:  this  passing  earthly  life  is  vain 
and  worthless  in  comparison  with  the  eternal  heavenly  paradise.  The  Orthodox 
Church  has  changed  its  attitude  to  the  Soviet  state  not  because  of  religion,  not 
because  religion  has  changed  and  has  ceased  to  be  a  reactionary  ideology  *  *  * 
[but]  because  among  the  churchgoers  there  ceased  to  be  people  with  whom  a  rela- 
tionship could  be  established  on  the  basis  of  distrust  of  the  Soviet  regime.  *  *  * 
Thus  the  change  in  the  clergy's  attitude  to  the  Soviet  state  came  about  independ- 
ently of  religion.  Religion  itself  was  and  is  a  reactionary  ideology.  In  that  they 
preach  faith  in  God,  the  clergy  does  harm,  implants  ignorance  in  believers'  minds 
and,  consciouslj'  or  unconsciously,  opposes  the  cause  of  the  struggle  for  com- 
munism. *  *  *  The  harmful  role  of  the  religious  ethic  is  manifested  in  its  cling- 
ing to  everything  old,  obsolete,  and  dead.  An  extraordinarily  tenacious,  con- 
servative ideology,  religion  impedes  the  uprooting  of  all  the  other  vestiges  of  the 
accursp)d  past.  Therefore,  an  indivisible  part  of  the  communist  education  of  the 
working  people  is  the  exposure  and  rout  of  the  religious  ethic. ^"^ 

The  antireligious  measures  of  the  Soviet  Government  create  areas 
of  tension  among  the  large  number  of  people  who,  Soviet  officials 
themselves  admit,  possess  a  religious  spirit,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  number  has  been  and  is  now  on  the  increase.  There  is  also 
some  evidence  of  active  opposition.  This  is  implicitly  admitted  by 
N,  Goncharov  when  he  states: 

Churchgoers  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  sectarians  try  to  influence  our  children  and 
our  youth.  The  school  cannot  flisregard  this.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  we  must 
fight  as  hard  as  possible.   *  *  *  los 

iw  p.  F.  Koloaitsky,  MoraV  Kommunistlchpskaya  I  Moral'  Rellgloznaya  (The  Communist  Ethic  and 
the  Religious  Ethic).  Moscow,  1952,  29  pp.,  translatea  and  condensed  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet 
Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  Ausust  23,  19.52,  pp.  5-6.  ,..,,,, 

iMN.  Goncharov,  Educate  School  Children  in  a  Spirit  of  a  Scientific  World  Outlook.  Uchite.lskaya 
Gazeta,  June  10,  1918.  Translated  in  part  and  reproduced  in  Soviet  Studies  (Glasgow),  vol.  1,  April  1950, 
p.  396. 
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All  such  "churchgoers"  and  "sectarians"  give  active  proof  of  tho 
survival  of  religious  sentiment  as  well  as  an  active  religious  life  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  it  is  significant  that  in  1948,  the  officially  spon- 
sored Moscow  Patriarchate  laid  particular  stress  on  the  preservation 
of  discipline  within  the  church.  Thus  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchy  it  is  stated: 

*  *  *  no  army  of  any  state  can  exist  without  discipline;  without  discipline  it 
would  disintegrate.  Thus  also  the  strength  of  the  spiritual  army  of  believers  is 
strong  through  its  discipline.  Without  such  spiritual  cement,  the  believers  would 
split  into  parties,  sectarian  conventicles,  in  various  quasi-religious  groups. ^"^ 

Such  "discipline"  would,  of  course,  obviate  the  "sectarians"  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  oppose  the  present  regime. 

IS    THERE    A    CLANDESTINE    CHURCH    WITHIN    SOVIET    FRONTIERS? 

Some  sources  indicate  the  existence  of  a  clandestine  church  within 
the  Soviet  frontiers.  These  reports  may  be  exaggerated,  but  Serge 
Bolshakoff  in  his  study  of  nonconforming  religious  groups  in  the 
Soviet  Union  states: 

Within  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  however,  the  New  Nonconformists — discon- 
tented Orthodox,  Protestants,  and  Uniates  who  object  to  their  superiors  because 
they  cooperate  with  the  Government — go  ''underground"  just  as  older  Noncon- 
formists did  in  the  past.  No  one  knows  the  size  or  strength  of  this  religious 
underground  in  Russia  today,  but  the  fact  that  it  does  exist  and  that  it  will  some- 
day come  to  the  surface  and  make  its  influence  felt  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  A 
Croatian  Roman  Catholic  priest,  writing  under  the  pseudonym  Father  George 
describes  in  a  recent  popular  book  entitled  "God's  Underground"  a  visit  of  several 
months  in  Soviet  Russia  during  which  he  came  into  contact  with  a  large  number 
of  secretly  organized  Christian  groups.  The  story  that  he  tells  with  the  literary 
assistance  of  Gretta  Palmer  is  a  startling  account  of  religious  activity  involving 
not  only  devout  peasants  and  workers  but  also  high  Government  and  military 
officials.  While  this  story  is  not  capable  of  objective  proof,  the  history  of  Russian 
Nonconformity,  with  its  amazing  continuity  through  underground  activity,  lends 
credibility  to  the  basic  claims  of  the  author.  Prof.  Matthew  Spinka  in  reviewing 
the  book  has  expressed  doubts  concerning  the  authenticity  of  some  things  that  it 
reports.  Nevertheless  he  concludes:  "Undoubtedly  there  is  a  basis  of  fact  in 
what  he  tells  us  of  the  status  of  religion  within  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  is  this 
residuum  of  factual  information  which  is  highly  important.  I  wish  it  were  ail 
true." 

On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for  Russian  Nonconformity  is  a  good  one.  The 
Nonconformists  will  continue  to  preach  Christ  as  they  have  done  before  and  to 
preserve  the  tradition  of  independence  and  zeal  for  their  convictions  which  will 
make  its  mark  both  on  the  Russian  church  and  on  the  Russian  state.i"^ 

THE  UNIATE  GROUP  OF  THE  UKRAINE 

Thus  there  may  actually  be  those  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  who  are  "ripe" 
for  proselytizing  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  split-off,  emigre,  church 
bodies  now  in  existence  outside  Russia. ^^^  Furthermore,  there  are 
many  large  groups  of  traditional  Nonconformists  within  the  territories 
that  comprise  modern  Russia.  Important  among  these,  and  perhaps 
typical  in  pattern,  is  the  Uniate  group  of  the  Ukraine.     This  group 

iM  Quoted  by  R.  S.,  The  monthly  Journal  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchy:  An  analytical  survey  of  content 
1943^19-11.  op.  cit.,  p.  131  (footnote  23). 

"!'  Serge  Bolshakoff,  Russian  Nonconformity.  Philadelphia,  Westminister  Press,  1950;  see  p.  179.  See 
also:  Red  Church,  scored  by  Orthodox  group.  New  York  Times,  November  30,  1950,  p.  9.  This  article 
reports  the  opposition  of  the  worldwide  council  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  outside  Russia  to  the 
Moscow  Patriarchy  and  its  revelation  of  underground  church  activities  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

iM  Among  the  larger  and  more  important  of  these  are:  The  North  American  Metropolitan  See,  The  West 
European  Exarchate  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Oecumenical  Patriarch  (of  Constantinople),  The 
Synod  of  Bishops  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  Abroad. 
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certainly  is  a  potential  enemy  of  the  Soviet  regime.  This  sect/"* 
which  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  has  had  a  long  history 
of  suppression  at  the  hands  of  the  Russian  Orthodoxy  and  the  state, 
and  more  recently  at  the  hands  of  the  Politburo.  When  the  Bol- 
sheviks defeated  the  Gennans  on  the  territories  of  Poland  inhabited 
by  the  Uniates,  and  since  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Uniate  Church  bishops  and  clergy  were,  for  the  most  part,  arrested  and 
deported.  On  March  8,  1946,  the  Uniates  nominally  reunited  with 
the  Russian  church,  but  their  recalcitrance  may  be  indicated  by  the 
assassination  in  1948  of  the  man  (Dr.  Kostelnik)  who  had  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  reunion.^^" 

THE    ROMAN    CATHOLICS 

Along  with  the  Uniates  the  Roman  Catholics  would  certainly  be 
antagonistic  to  the  regime.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  declared  its 
open  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  communism  and  has  directed  its 
attention  for  a  long  time  to  the  lack  of  religious  toleration  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Catholic  religion  is  not  "banned"  in  the  Soviet 
Union  but  insuperable  obstacles  are  continually  being  placed  in  its 
way. 

PROTESTANT    GROUPS 

Protestant  groups  might  actually  be  in  a  stronger  position  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  czar.  Evangel- 
ism was  a  growing  and  dynamic  phenomenon  just  prior  to  the  revolu- 
tion and  the  abolishment  of  the  favored  position  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  probably  fostered  the  growth  of  Protestantism  within  the 
limits  of  Government  persecution.     Bolshakoff  says  of  them: 

The  Protestant  groups  are  native  and  independent,  dynamic  and  adaptable. 
Long  years  of  persecution  have  taught  them  to  unite  their  fcr.^es  and  to  avoid 
the  internal  struggles  which  have  plagued  Protestantism  for  so  long.  The 
Russian  Protestants  have  not  only  a  good  chance  to  survive  but  they  may  be 
expected  to  develop  and  to  organize  themselves  into  a  serious  spiritual  force. "^ 

One  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  of  these  Protestant  communities  is 
that  of  the  Baptists.  Because  it  is  so  overtly  strong  it  has  had  to 
yield  to  Soviet  authority  in  its  organization.  This  organization  is 
constructed  at  present  along  lines  similar  to  that  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  with  the  All-Union  Council  for  the  Baptists  at  the  top.  Each 
district  is  beaded  by  an  approved  presbyter  who  is  registered  with 
the  Soviet  authorities  and  works  only  in  his  district. 

No  one  can  preach  in  any  registered  congregation  unless  he  is  provided  with  a 
license  from  the  chief  presbyter  of  the  district.  As  is  the  case  with  the  Orthodox, 
many  Baptists  dislike  the  close  control  exercised  by  the  state  over  their  Union 
through  the  chief  presbyters.  Therefore,  they  are  only  too  willing  to  hear 
unlicensed  preachers  who,  it  is  stated,  "sow  discord  in  the  congregations."  There 
is  no  doubt  that  along  with  the  licensed  religious  organizations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  there  are  many  "underground"  groups. ^'^ 

It  is  clear  that  all  Christian  groups,  such  as  the  Seventh-day 
Adventists,  the  Baptists,  the  Evangelical  Christians,  and  others  are 
mistrusted  by  the  Moscow  government.     It  denies  and  rejects  the 

io«  See  Bolshakoff,  op.  cit.,  pp.  133-141.    Also,  R.  S.  Journal  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchy— H.  op.  cit. 
p.  132. 
"0  Bolshakoff,  op.  cit.,  p.  140. 
1"  Bolshakoff,  op.  cit.,  p.  176. 
in  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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position  that  Christian  dogma  and  Communist  ideology  can  be  recon- 
ciled. "All  the  sect  propaganda  about  the  'compatibility'  of  com- 
munism and  Christianity,  to  the  effect  that  sect  supporters  are  also 
active  builders  of  communism  is  nothing  but  an  attempt,"  ruled  not 
long  ago  a  Soviet  magazine,  "to  mask  the  reactionary  substance  of 
sect  precepts  and  morality,  to  lead  Soviet  man  astray."  "^ 

ff^l  f';-^--'''"   ''-      '  '     THE    MOSLEMS 

Not  only  Chiistian  groups  are  victims  of  Soviet  persecution,  how- 
ever. The  same  conditions  pertain  to  other  religious  groups  such  as 
the  Moslems  and  Jews.  Despite  repeated  Soviet  attempts  to  lure  the 
Moslem  world  with  pronouncements  that  complete  freedom  exists  for 
Islam  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  the  real  attitude  of  the  Soviet  regime  toward 
any  religion  is  one  of  implacable  hostility.  This  hostility  is  particu- 
larly vicious  in  the  case  of  the  predominantly  Moslem  population  of 
the  Soviet  Central  Asiatic  Republics.  The  Aloscow  government  and 
party  never  gave  up  hopes  to  discredit  Islam  and  replace  it  with  the 
atheistic-  tenets  of  bolshevism.  Recently  this  campaign  has  been 
intensified.  The  official  Russian-language  newspaper  of  the  Turkomen 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  stated  in  1948: 

The  religious  leadership  is  trying  with  all  its  forces  and  abilities  to  support  the 
old  in  order  to  maintain  faith  among  the  people  in  the  immovability  of  Islam,  and 
here  there  is  need  for  an  active  struggle  with  religious  prejudices. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  during  recent  years  some  party  organizations  h&xe 
slackened  the  struggle  against  that  narcotic,  religion.   *  *  * 

The  article  continues  with  the  revelation  that  religious  influence  has 
even  permeated  the  party  itself: 

Otherwise  how  can  one  explain  the  presence  of  cases  when  various  party  mem- 
bers not  only  fail  to  struggle  against  religious  surviAals  but  also  themsches  observe 
certain  religious  rites.  Thus  the  former  chairman  of  the  October  collective  farm 
of  Geo-Tepe  Raion,  now  secretary  of  the  party  organization,  Jurban  Mukhamedov, 
himself  personally  led  the  repair  of  the  mosque  and  after  that  organized  the  per- 
formance of  the  "khudia  ely"  [ceremony  affirming  that  there  is  but  one  God].'" 

The  official  instruction  contained  in  this  article  for  the  rebuking  of 
"remiss"  party  members  and  the  intensification  of  the  struggle  against 
the  Moslem  religion  was  repeated  by  other  newspapers  of  the  Soviet 
Central  Asiatic  Republics  in  a  concerted  campaign. 

Writing  about  tensions  in  Soviet  Central  Asia,  Mark  Alexander 
also  points  out  that  "the  lack  of  'antiroligious  enthusiasm'  among 
Party  members  is  often  noted  ruefully  in  the  [Soviet]  local  press." 
He  quotes  as  a  typical  example  the  report  of  a  special  correspondent 
of  the  leading  Uzbek  newspaper,  who,  after  his  visit  to  a  collective 
farm  near  Tashkent  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  local  Communists 
did  not  reveal  any  activity  in  their  fight  against  religion  "being  afraid 
to  harm  the  feelings  of  their  fellow  citizens."  The  local  iman,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  said  to  be  a  very  active  character."^ 

StiU  the  fight  continues.  A  new  antireligious  museum  was  opened 
in  Tashkent  in  the  Uzbek  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  in  the  fall  of 

113  V.  Q.  Sokolov,  Present-Day  Sects  and  Their  Reactionary  Role,  Nauka  i  zhizn,  September  1950,  pp. 
42-46.  Translated  and  condensed  In  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  2,  December  16, 
1950,  p.  9. 

ii<  Turkmenskaya  Iskra,  May  28,  1948 

115  Mark  Alexander,  Tensions  in  Soviet  Central  Asia.  Twentieth  Century  (London),  September  1951, 
p.  194. 
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1949,"^  and  the  Shariat,  the  Mohammeda,n  code  of  laws  and  rules  of 
life,  has  been  liquidated  "^  in  spite  of  assurances  by  Stalin  himself  in 
1920  that  these  laws  and  customs  would  be  preserved. 

In  July  1950  the  first  secretary  of  the  Azerbaijan  Party  Central 
Committee,  Mir  Dzhafar  Bagirov,  devoted  the  major  part  of  his  speech 
before  a  special  meeting  of  the  Baku  "intelligentsia"  to  vilification  of 
the  Moslem  religion.  He  distorted  history  to  depict  Islam  aspirations 
as  a  force  directly  opposing  and  contradictory  to  the  alleged  civilizing 
mission  and  progressive  nature  of  Russian  culture.  In  speaking  of 
the  origins  of  Islam,  Bagirov  said: 

As  it  is  known,  Islam  originated  in  Arabia  in  the  seventh  century.  Its  founder 
was  Mohammed — a  representative  of  the  feudal-mercantile  aristocracy  who 
utilized  Islam  for  the  unification  of  the  Arab  tribes  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  own  power.  Just  as  every  other  religion,  Islam,  being  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  exploiting  classes,  demands  from  the  faithful  absolute  submission  to  their  lot, 
to  their  fate,  to  their  oppressors. "^ 

And  lately  an  article  published  in  Pravda  Vostoka  of  August  14^ 
1952,  took  pains  to  disparage  Pan-Islamism  and  Pan-Turanianism  by 
linking  these  spiritual  movements  with  older  and  more  recent  develop- 
ments on  the  international  chess  board.  W.  S.  Vucinich,  a  close  ob- 
server of  the  Moslem  world,  presents  the  following  summary  of  the 
attack: 

The  article  criticizes  various  aspects  of  Islam,  such  as  Snffism — a  Moslem  form 
of  mysticism — its  principle  of  Muridism  *  *  *  and  the  practice  of  holy  war — the 
Gazavat.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Ottoman  sultans  used  the  ideology  of  Muridism 
as  a  means  for  conquest  of  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia.  The  British  imperial- 
ists allegedly  supported  this  policy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  During  both 
World  Wars  I  and  II  the  Germans  made  use  of  Pan-Turanianism  and  Pan- 
Islamism  for  military  purposes.  Today,  Pravda  Vostoka  says,  these  ideologies 
are  backed  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  warns  that  Pan-Islamism 
and  Pan-Turanianism  are  bourgeois  nationalism  comparable  to  the  sinful  ideology 
of  Dzhadids  and  "Young  Bukharians"  in  Turkestan  and  Kazakhstan.i'^ 

REASONS    FOR    SOVIET   PERSECUTION    OF   THE    MOSLEMS 

The  main  reason  for  this  intensified  campaign  against  Islam  is  that 
Soviet  leaders  mistrust  now  more  than  ever  before  their  Moslem 
subjects.  During  the  late  war  the  Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  broa,d- 
cast  (from  Berlin)  appeals  to  the  faithful  to  rise  against  the  Soviet 
regime.  Then,  in  1942,  insurrections  flared  up  in  some  of  the  Soviet 
Central  Asiatic  Republics.  Pan-Islamic  movements  outside  the 
Soviet  Union  are  also  viewed  by  the  Communist  regime  with  uneasi- 
ness and  suspicion.  The  traditions  and  aspirations  of  the  Moslem 
population  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  are  regarded  as  a  threat  to  the  regime 
which  wants  to  stamp  them  out  at  any  cost  in  order  to  make  the  se- 
curity of  the  Government  complete.  The  journalist  J.  L.  Teller  indi- 
cates this  when  he  ^VI■ites: 

Some  time  ago,  Haidar  Huseinov  was  given  the  Stalin  prize  for  a  "History  of 
Philosophic  and  Political  Thought  in  Azerbaijan  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
No  sooner  were  the  honors  bestowed,  when  the  influential  Soviet  magazine 
Literaturnaya  Gazeta  descended  upon  the  jury  and  discovered  grave  heresies  in 

lie  Pravda  Vostoka,  Octobers,  19 $9. 

11"  This  was  revealed  by  an  article  In  Sovetskoye  Oosndarstvo  1  Pravo  for  January  1950,  wnlcn  decmred: 
"Stalinist  precepts,  wlien  carried  out,  quickly  led  to  the  elimination  of  the  old-fashioned  beliefs  in  the  useful- 
ness of  tlie  Shariat,  and  before  long,  when  the  workers  themselves  were  in  practice  convinced  of  the  advan- 
tages and  the  true  popular  character  of  Soviet  law.  the  Shariat  eliminated  itself  and  was  liquidated." 

118  Baklnski  Rabochi,  July  18,  1950.    Also  partially  reproduced  in  Bolshevik,  No.  13,  1950,  pp.  21-37. 

1"  Wayne  S.  Vucinich,  Moslems  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Current  History  (Philadelphia),  January  1953, 
p.  11. 
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Mr.  Huseinov's  work.  The  paper  lashed  out  at  the  author  for  describing  in 
glowing  terms  the  leaders  of  the  nineteenth  century  Moslem  insurrections  agf.inst 
Czarist  rule.  The  analogy  between  those  insurrections  and  the  restiveness  of  the 
Moslems  in  the  same  region  under  Prime  Minister  Joseph  Stalin's  rule  is  so  vivid 
that  it  is  astonishing  that  it  escaped  the  jury.  The  jurors  have  since  been  re- 
moved from  their  posts  and  have  disappeared  from  sight. '^o 

The  Moslems  are  thus  being  given  increasing  reason  to  recall  and 
reactivate  their  opposition  to  Moscow.  And  the  concern  evinced  by 
Moscow  seems  to  indicate  that  they  are  doing  so.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly discontent  with  the  Soviet  regime  among  various  Moslem 
groups,  particularly  in  those  whole  communities  which  were  trans- 
ferred eastward  at  the  end  of  the  war.  These  mass  deportations  were 
justified  by  Soviet  authorities  as  retribution  for  alleged  general  collu- 
sion with  the  Germans.  There  also  seems  to  be  discontent  among 
many  Moslems  because  of  Soviet  religious  persecution,  particularly 
in  areas  where  Moslems  are  not  allowed  to  be  married  by  mullahs,  a 
serious  matter  for  the  many  Moslems  who  believe  that  issue  born  of  a 
marriage  over  which  a  mullah  has  not  presided  is  illegitimate. 

Now  what  general  deduction  can  be  made?  Vucinich  remarks 
that: 

The  accelerated  growth  of  nationalism  among  the  Moslems  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  psychological  ferment  produced  by  the  recent  war  has  given  rise 
to  fresh  nationalist  stirring  among  the  Soviet  Moslems.  That  any  such  develop- 
ment is  damaging  to  the  Soviet  cause  goes  without  saying,  not  merely  because  it 
discloses  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Soviet  system,  but  also  because  Soviet 
Moslems  are  expected  to  serve  as  carriers  of  "Soviet  culture"  among  non-Soviet 
Moslems.  *  *  *  The  Moslems  are  likely  to  turn  a.giinst  the  Russians  as  they 
did  in  both  World  Wars.  But  whether  such  action  will  be  motivated  by  national 
and  religious  convictions  or  by  purely  opportunistic  considerations  is  difficult  to 


say. '2' 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


Another  repugnant  development  in  the  present  day  Soviet  Union, 
and  one  which  increases  the  tensions  within  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  is  the 
recent  rebirth  of  anti-Semitism. 

For  decades  the  Communists  have  claimed  to  have  solved  the  Jewish  question. 
Indeed,  Marx  himself  was  a  Jew  and  so  were  many  of  the  leading  Bolsheviks  of  the 
revolutionary  period.  As  time  went  on,  however,  Russian  nationalism  reasserted 
itself.  Old  national  heroes,  some  of  them  even  saints  of  the  Russian  Church, 
were  once  again  praised  and  revered.  The  Jews,  meanwhile,  began  to  be  regarded 
as  an  f.lien  element.  Their  schools  were  closed,  their  newspapers  banned,  their 
cultural  life  disrupted. '22 

The  growth  of  anti-Jewish  feeling  in  wartime  Russia  forced  even 
Ilya  Ehrenburg  to  speak  openly  against  this  dangerous  development 
in  1943  (although  he  has  of  late  penned  poisonous  articles  against 
Zionism).  During  1949,  the  campaign  of  the  Soviet  Government 
against  the  Soviet  intelligentsia  and  against  their  "deviations'^  and 
"errors"  in  the  realms  of  art,  literature,  theater,  and  other  cultural 
activities  assumed  to  a  great  extent  an  anti-Semitic  coloring.  This 
officially  inspired  campaign  against  "homeless  cosmopolitans"  is 
particularly  directed  against  the  Jewish  religion.  Thus,  for  instance, 
one  novel  was  taken  to  task  for  propagandizing  in  favor  of  and  describ- 
ing in  detail  the  services  in  a  Jewish  s3magogue.'^^ 

i2»  J.  L.  Tellor,  Kremlin  Drives  To  Isolate  Moslems  Within  Soviet  Union.  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
October  26,  1950,  p.  9. 

'21  Vucinich,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8,  11. 

1"  Konrad  Kelirn,  To  Know  the  Foe.    Library  Journal  (New  York),  February  1.1,  1953,  p.  280. 

123  See  Congressional  Record,  appendix,  February  6,  19S0,  pp.  A897-A899.  (Report  on  the  condition  of 
Jews  in  Russia  written  by  Sergius  Yakobson.) 
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Joseph  Newman,  former  Moscow  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  reported  on  the  conditions  of  the  Jews  in  two  articles 
of  his  serial  "Russia  Uncensored."     In  one  of  these  articles  he  states: 

One  year  ago,  in  the  fall  of  1948,  an  unauthorized  popular  demonstration  was 
held  in  Moscow,  one  of  the  very  few  since  Premier  Josef  V.  Stalin  took  power. 

It  occurred  on  Rosh  Hashana,  the  Jewish  New  Year,  at  the  Moscow  synagogue. 
Members  of  the  Israeli  legation,  headed  b}-  Mrs.  Golda  Myerson,  had  just  arrived 
to  open  the  first  mission  [to]  *  *  *  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  were  invited  to  attend  the  religious  services  at  the  synagogue.  When 
Mrs.  Myerson  and  members  of  her  mission  arrived  they  were  amazed  at  the  huge 
throng  of  Jews  who  packed  the  entire  street  in  front  of  the  sj^nagogue  to  greet 
them.  There  was  an  impassioned  and  almost  hysterical  outburst  of  feeling. 
Jewish  men  and  women  broke  out  in  tears.  They  wept  as  they  cheered  and  cried 
aloud:  "We  have  waited  all  our  lives  for  this!  For  Israel!  Tomorrow  to  Jeru- 
salem!" *  *  * 

The  Soviet  leaders  were  not  slow  to  punish  the  demonstrators  and  those  who 
belonged  to  their  faith.  They  sounded  a  clear  and  strong  warning  to  the  Jews  in 
Russia,  numbering  perhaps  more  than  3,000,000,  three  times  the  population  of  the 
new  State  of  Israel. 

It  was  a  notice  that  Russian  Jews  would  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  and  go  to  Israel.  It  took  the  form  of  a  campaign  to  terrify  Jews  into  aban- 
doning the  hope  which  they  so  wildly  demonstrated  on  Rosh  Hashana  and  Yom 
Kippur  and  into  resigning  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days  in  the  Soviet  Union  under 
a  dictatorship. 

First,  a  group  of  Jews  accused  of  having  been  the  ringleaders  of  the  demonstra- 
tion was  rounded  up  and  imprisoned.  A  large  number  of  others  were  cross- 
examined  by  police  and  terrified  that  they,  too,  might  be  jailed. 

Next,  the  Soviet  police  raided  and  liquidated  the  only  two  Yiddish-language 
printing  plants  in  Moscow — the  newspaper  "Einheit"  and  "Emess,"  a  house  which 
published  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazines  ih  Yiddish,  especially  the  works  of 
Sholom  Alekhem. 

At  the  same  time  they  liquidated  the  offices  of  the  Jewish  Anti-Fascist  Com- 
mittee, which  Soviet  leaders  evidently  felt  had  served  its  purpose  in  mobilizing 
support  during  the  war  but  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue  as  a  center  through 
which  Jews  could  keep  in  touch  with  one  another.  *  *  * 

There  was  no  official  notice;  no  charges;  no  trial.  *  *  * 

Scores  of  Jews  in  all  fields  of  intellectual  life — science,  education,  literature, 
theater,  cinema,  music,  art — were  publicly  humiliated  by  being  denounced  as 
"homeless  cosmopolitans"  and  by  having  their  original  Jewish  names  printed  after 
their  adopted  Russian  names. 

Thus  when  the  writer,  G.  Yasny,  was  assailed  as  a  "passportless  wanderer,"  his 
name  appeared  as  follows:   G.  Yasny  (Finkelstein).     *  *  *  124 

Finally,  in  the  winter  of  1952-53  an  outright  anti-Semitic  policy 
was  adopted  by  the  Soviet  Government.  In  January  1953,  a  number 
of  leading  Soviet  Jewish  doctors  were  arrested  as  participants  of  an 
alleged  "terrorist  group."  They  were  charged  with  acting  as  agents 
of  a  Jewish-Zionist  conspiracy  and  plotting  to  assassinate  unportant 
personages  in  the  Government.  Most  of  the  men  were  accused  of 
having  been  enlisted  by  "Joint,"  a  "branch  of  the  American  intelli- 
gence service — the  international  Jewish  bourgeois  nationalist  organiza- 
tion." Other  participants  were  said  to  be  "old  agents  of  British 
intelligence."  '^^ 

In  the  words  of  the  chairman  of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Kelations,  Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin: 

The  entire  civilized  world  has  been  horrified  at  the  most  recent  anti-Semitic 
outrages  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites — the  phony  trials  in 
Czechoslovakia,  the  charges  against  Jewish  doctors  in  Moscow,  and  other  events 

"*  Joseph  Newman,  Russia  Uncensored:  Plight  of  Jews,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  8,  1949. 
>2S  End  Gullibility  in  Our  Ranks,    (editorial),  Pravda,  January  18,  1953,  p.  1.    Translated  iu  Current 
Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  February  7,  1953,  p.  3. 
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culminating  in  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  following  the 
bombing  of  the  Soviet  Legation  in  Tel  Aviv.'^s 

The  United  States  Senate  took  upon  itself  in  February  1953  to  speak 
up  against  the  oppressive  anti-Semitic  pohcies  of  Communist  Moscow 
on  behalf  of  the  silenced  Russian  people.  Senator  Morse,  of  Oregon, 
said: 

It  thus  becomes  important  for  the  enlightened  conscience  of  mankind  to  speak 
up  where  the  voice  of  the  people  has  been  throttled  and  stilled.  Once  more,  as 
freemen  in  a  free  world,  we  must  denounce  the  latest  Soviet  tyranny  that  is 
designed  to  erase  freedom  from  every  land  if  it  holds  sway.  We  cannot  falter 
in  our  paths,  for  we  must  recognize  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  this  Soviet  state 
anti-Semitic  policy  is  to  eliminate  the  democracies  one  by  one  until  we  are  the 
last  victim  of  their  ruthless  dictatorship.  127 

After  Stalm's  demise  the  accused  Jewish  doctors  were  unexpectedly 
exonerated  on  April  4,  1953,  by  the  new  Soviet  rulers.  The  charges 
leveled  against  them  were  now  declared  to  be  false  and  to  have  been 
obtained  through  the  "use  of  impermissible  means  of  investigation 
which  are  strictly  forbidden  under  Soviet  law."  ^^^  This  was  mdeed 
a  startling  admission.  And  2  days  later  an  editorial  m  Pravda  openly 
condemned  the  doctors'  case  as  an  attempt  "to  inflame  in  Soviet 
society  *  *  *  feelings  of  national  antagonism."  ^^^  Still  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  this  sudden  reversal  stands  for  more  than  a  pass- 
ing element  in  the  new  Soviet  peace  overtures.  In  the  words  of  the 
Israeli  speaker  at  the  United  Nations: 

The  repudiation  published  in  Moscow  fully  confirms  and  justifies  the  indignant 
reaction  which  the  original  charges  and  the  consequent  press  campaign  had  evoked 
in  my  country,  in  Jewish  communities  abroad,  and  amongst  free  Governments, 
legislatures,  and  public  bodies  throughout  the  world.  *  *  *  The  central  ques- 
tion affecting  the  destiny  of  Jewish  communities  of  Eastern  Europe  in  their  isola- 
tion remains  [however]  unanswered  by  recent  developments.  *  *  *  The  best 
assurance  for  the  avoidance  of  such  issues  would  surely  be  to  allow  those  com- 
munities the  normal  degree  of  self-determination  both  in  respect  of  their  communal 
and  cultural  life  and  in  their  freedom  to  come  and  join  in  the  collective  effort  of 
the  Jewish  people  to  restore  its  national  life  in  Israel. '29* 

OTHER  GROUPS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  SAME  TREATMENT 

Other  religious  groups,  such  as  the  Buddhists  and  smaller  mmority 
religions  and  cults,  are  subject  to  the  same  persecution  on  the  part 
of  the  Communist  regime,  and  thereby  are  potential  areas  of  tension. 
The  ties  of  religion  and  cultures  based  upon  religion  are  thus  stronger 
in  some  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  than  any  latter-day  loyalty  to  the 
Commimist  state. 

iM  Congressional  Record,  February  27, 1953,  p.  1524. 
127  niid.,  p.  1530. 

"8  New  York  Times,  April  4,  1953,  p.  5,  col.  6. 
129  New  York  Times,  April  12,  1953.  p.  4E,  col.  6. 
"»»  New  York  Times,  April  14, 1953,  cols.  5-6. 


V.  MINORITIES 

The  United  States  Congress  has  on  numerous  occasions  made  its 
voice  heard  in  protest  against  the  oppression  and  persecution  of 
foreign  minority  gi^oups  by  their  respective  governments.  On  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1953,  the  United  States  Senate  reiterated  its  stand  by 
passing,  by  a  vote  of  79  to  0,  the  following  resolution  arraigning  the 
Soviet  Government  for  its  drive  on  minorities: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  the  vicious 
and  inhuman  campaigns  conducted  by  the  Soviet  Government  and  its  puppet 
governments  in  satellite  states  in  Europe  and  Asia  against  minority  groups  such 
as  the  persecution  of  Greek  orthodox  congregations,  the  imprisonment  of  Roman 
Catholic  prelates,  the  harassment  of  Protestant  denominations,  the  suppression 
of  Moslem  communities,  the  persecution  and  scattering  of  ethnic  groups  in  Poland, 
in  the  Ukraine,  in  the  Baltic,  and  Balkan  States  and  in  many  other  areas  under 
Soviet  domination,  and  most  recently  the  increasing  persecution  of  the  people  of 
the  Jewish  faith,  deserve  the  strongest  condemnation  by  all  peoples  who  believe 
that  spiritual  values  are  the  bases  of  human  progress  and  freedom. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  urged  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  protest,  particularly  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  against  these  outrages,  in  order  that  the  United  Nations  shall 
take  such  action  in  opposition  to  them  as  may  be  suitable  under  its  charter.'*" 

PAST    GENOCIDAL   ACTS    OF   THE    SOVIET    GOVERNMENT 

The  roster  of  nationalities  which  the  Moscow  Government  has 
attempted  to  liquidate  in  the  land  of  socialism  might  suffice  to  demon- 
strate the  emptiness  of  the  claim  by  the  Communist  propagandists 
and  their  dupes  that  the  Soviet  regime  has  solved  successfully  the 
nationality  problem  in  the  Union.  Lev  E.  Dobrianskj'-  submits  the 
following  cases  of  what  he  terms  "genocide"  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union: 

The  Ingrian  nation,  which  consisted  of  400,000  civilized  people  of  Scandinavian 
culture  and  who  inhabited  Ingermanland,  was  wiped  out  in  1921-23,  accommodat- 
ing thereby  the  Russification  of  this  hinterland  of  Lenin  i;rad; 

The  Don  and  Kuban  Cossack  nations,  who  considered  themselves  separate 
national  groups,  were  annihilated  between  1928  and  1930; 

The  Greek  population  of  the  Kerch  Peninsula,  an  ethnic  group  of  some  8,000 
people,  was  deported  to  a  forced  labor  camp  in  the  Arctic  in  order  to  allow  the 
Kussification  of  this  strategically  important  region;  *  *  *. 

if  *****  * 

The  Baltic  nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  *  *  *."* 

The  following  list  of  Soviet  "autonomous"  repubhcs  recently 
liquidated  is  also  of  interest: 

As  a  "precautionary  measure"  the  Volga  German  Republic  was  abolished  by 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  September  1941 
and  its  inhabitants  deported.  In  1943  the  Cheyhen-Ingush  and  Kalmyk  auton- 
omous republics  v.ere  abolished  and  their  population  exiled.  In  1945  the  Crimean 
autonomous  republic  inhabited  by  Tatars  was  also  wiped  out  of  existence  and  its 

13"  Congn  ssional  Record,  February  27,  1953,  p.  1531. 

'31  Statement  by  Prof.  Lev.  R.  Dobriansky,  Georgetown  University,  president  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Cominittee"of  America,  for  Ratification  of  tiie  Genocide  Convention  (hearings  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  R"lations,  U.  S.  Senate,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on  Executive  0,  the 
International  Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  the  crime  of  genocide,  pp.  325-325). 
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population  scattered  throughout  Siberia.  The  Soviet  Government  alleged  that 
these  peoples  had  failed  to  resist  the  Germans  sufficiently  *  *  *^^^ 

FAVORED    POSITION    OF   THE    GREAT    RUSSIANS 

As  early  as  1921,  Stalin,  on  a  visit  to  Georgia,  was  astonished  at 
the  lack  of  the  former  solidarity  among  the  workers  of  the  various 
Transcaucasian  nationalities. 

Among  the  workers  and  peasants,  he  complained — 

nationalism  has  developed;  suspicion  against  their  own  comrades  of  other  races 
has  strengthened;  there  are  far  too  many  anti- Armenian,  anti-Tartar,  anti- 
Georgian,  anti-Russian,  and  other  such  nationalistic  expressions  to  be  heard. i^s 

In  the  1920's  a  Soviet  Communist  writer  was  inclined  to  criticize 
and  scoff  at  this  Great  Russian  chauvinism  ^^*  but  since  the  end  of 
the  last  war  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency,  even  in  the  highest 
quarters  of  Soviet  officialdom  and  party,  to  placate  the  Great  Rus- 
sians and  to  place  them  in  relation  to  the  other  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  an  avant-garde  or  privileged  position  similar  to  the  superior 
status  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  Communist  Party  in  relation 
to  the  toiling  masses  of  the  Union.  At  the  reception  for  Soviet  war 
heroes  at  the  Kremlin  on  May  24,  1945,  the  Great  Russians  were 
openly  toasted  by  Stalin  as  the  central  core  of  Soviet  society.     He  said : 

I  drink  in  the  first  place  to  the  health  of  the  Russian  people  because  it  is  the 
most  outstanding  nation  of  all  the  nations  forming  the  Soviet  Union.  I  raise  a 
toast  to  the  health  of  the  Russian  people  because  it  has  won  in  this  war  universal 
recognition  as  the  leading  force  of  the  Soviet  Union  among  all  the  peoples  of  our 
country. 

LIMITED    REPRESENTATION    OF    NATIONAL    GROUPS    IN    THE    POLITBURO 

What  this  leading  position  amounts  to  in  practice  can  perhaps  best 
be  seen  from  the  following  facts  and  figures.  Of  about  175  different 
nationalities  living  in  the  Soviet  Union  only  7  have  had  any  represen- 
tation in  the  Politburo  since  the  inception  of  the  regime.  The  Polit- 
buro did  not  seem  to  favor  leaders  of  the  national  groups  in  its  midst. 
This  had  been  especially  true  for  the  Ukraine,  long  a  trouble  spot; 
and  those  members  of  the  Politburo  who  were  especially  identified 
with  the  Ukraine  have  been  eliminated,  although  service  for  the  party 
in  the  Ukraine  seems  to  be  regarded  quite  highly. 

The  present  Presidium  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  which,  after  the  19th  Party  Congress  in 
the  fall  of  1952,  replaced  the  Politburo,  consists  of  7  Great  Russians, 
1  Georgian,  1  Armenian,  and  1  Jew. 

LIMITED    REPRESENTATION    OF    NATIONAL    GROUPS   IN    LOCAL 

ADMINISTRATION 

Similar  observations  can  be  made  regarding  the  role  played  by  the 
minority  groups  in  the  local  administration  of  the  Soviet  Republics. 

132  Sergius  Yakohson,  Soviet  Concepts  of  Point  Four,  Annals  (Philadelphia),  March  IQ'^O,  p.  132. 

'33  Quoted  by  Sergius  Yakobson  in  the  chapter  "The  Rise  of  Russian  Natiomlism" — Chapter  V,  o*" 
Nationalism,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Oxford  1939,  p.  74. 

i2<  In  a  pamphlet  by  Alesandrov,  entitled  "The  Masked  Class-Enemy,"  which  appeared  in  Moscow 
in  1929,  we  read: 

"Great  Russian  chauvinism  has  remained  alive  even  to  the  present  day.  Among  Soviet  officials,  and 
even  party  members,  in  spite  of  all  the  directions  of  the  party  and  the  Government,  we  meet  obstinate 
resistance  to  learning  the  language  of  the  national  minorities.  We  find  still  among  our  ofBsials  a  haughty 
and  contemiituous  attitude  toward  the  cultures  of  the  more  backward  peoples  and  the  requirements  of  the' 
national  republics  *  *  *.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  certain  sections  of  the  Russian  working  population 
are  infected  with  Great  Russian  chauvinism  even  today." 
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For  example,  the  Kazakhs,  who  constitute  about  58  percent  of  the 
population  of  Kazakhstan,  are  allotted  the  lamb's  share  in  white-collar 
work  in  Kazakhstan's  ministries;  the  Kazakhs  have  held  only  2  percent 
of  such  jobs  in  local  industry,  2  percent  in  public  health,  4  percent  in 
light  industry,  6.7  percent  in  textUes,  7.9  percent  in  communal 
economy,  10  percent  in  agriculture,  and  14  percent  in  milk  and  meat.^^^ 
That  Russians,  and  not  the  natives,  play  the  leading  role  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  Central  Asiatic  Republics  has  lately  been  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Riaz  Ali  Shah,  a  distinguished  Pakistani  tuberculosis  specialist 
and  head  of  the  Punjab  Medical  Association,  who  visited  vSoviet 
Central  Asia  in  the  spring  of  1952  on  the  invitation  of  the  Moscow 
Government.  In  Tashkent,  he  reports  "the  better-dressed  men, 
women,  and  children  were  usually  Western  Russians.  Although 
there  were  a  number  of  Uzbeks  in  the  governmental  posts,  the  Russians 
outnumbered  them  by  a  wide  margin."  Regarding  medical  training 
in  Tashkent  Riaz  said:  ''***!  visited  the  medical  college  and 
hospital.  Sixty  percent  of  the  students  and  the  majority  of  the  staff 
were  Western  Russians."  In  Alma  Ata,  the  capital  of  Kazakhstan 
S.  S.  R.,  he  found  also  that  60  percent  of  the  students  and  60  percent 
of  the  persons  in  responsible  jobs  were  Western  Russians  who  had 
settled  there.  And  here  again  he  observed  that  the  better-dressed 
and  better-fed  children  and  adults  were,  as  a  rule,  Western  Russians.^^^ 

DISCRIMINATION    IN    INDUSTRY 

In  industrial  endeavor  the  natives  have  been  given  mostly  unskilled 
jobs  and  little  attention  is  paid  to  raising  their  qualifications.  The 
few  who  do  succeed  in  rising  to  skilled  jobs  are  soon  discouraged, 
because  the  party  and  official  organizations  fad  to  provide  for  theu- 
cultural  and  welfare  needs. ^^^  Conditions  prevailing  at  the  J.  V.  Stalin 
Textile  Combine  budt  by  Russian  workers  and  textile  engineers  on 
the  outskirts  of  Tashkent  provide  a  typical  illustration.  The  combine 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  Uzbekistan.  However,  as  reported  in  March 
1952  by  Pravda's  staff  correspondent  for  the  Uzbek  Republic,  "the 
number  of  the  combine's  workers,  engineers,  and  technicians  of  the  indig- 
enous nationality  has  not  grown  in  recent  years."  Already  in  1946  the 
party  Central  Committee  had  noted  that  local  party  organizations  had 
"underestimated"  the  importance  of  recruiting  and  trainmg  workers 
of  Uzbek  nationality.  Instructions  were  issued  but  to  no  avail. 
Among  the  216  persons  enrolled  in  the  factory's  trade  school  in  1952, 
only  4  were  Uzbek  women.  Few  lectures  and  discussions  were  of- 
fered in  the  Uzbek  language.  Moreover,  to  quote  Pravda,  "the 
unsatisfactoiy  recruiting  and  training  of  local  national  cadres  is 
characteristic  not  only  of  the  textile  combine  but  of  other  enterprises 
m  the  city  of  Tashkent  as  well."  ^^^ 

DISCRIMINATION    IN    EDUCATION 

The  number  of  central  Asiatics  who  receive  higher  training  is  un- 
impressive. The  rector  of  the  Kazakh  State  University  in  Alma-Ata 
publicly  admitted  in  March  1949  that  during  its  entire  existence, 
since  1934,  only  17  percent  of  the  university's  gi'aduates  had  been 

"» Kazakhstan  Pravda,  August  13,  1948.  ^     „  ^  ^  . 

136  New  York  Times,  March  26,  1953,  p.  lOO,  col.  3.  Quoted  in  a  statement  made  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Jr.,  United  States  Representative  at  the  United  Nations. 

1"  Partiinaya  Zhizn,  No.  15,  1947.  „        ,       ,       ^        j         ^ 

»38  V  Sitov,  Foster  and  train  cadres  of  women,  Pravda,  March  25,  1952,  p.  2.  Translated  and  condensed 
to  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  May  3.  1952,  p.  2.?. 
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Kazakhs.  In  the  1948-49  academic  year  the  Tadzhik  Agricultural 
Institute  graduated  14  specialists  in  truck  gardening  and  not  1  of 
them  was  a  Tadzhik.  After  more  than  30  years  of  Soviet  power,  it 
seems  that  there  are  few  instances  of  real  progress  in  training  native 
personnel  to  replace  the  present  Russian  leaders  in  Soviet  Asia.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Tatar  autonomous  republic  located  west  of 
the  Urals,  in  the  Eiu-opean  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  existed 
in  1952,  according  to  the  report  presented  by  its  representative  at  the 
last  party  congress  in  Moscow,  13  higher  educational  institutions  with 
21,192  students  of  whom,  however,  only  6,886  (or  31.2  percent)  were 
Tatars.  And  not  more  than  400  Tatars  (or  the  equivalent  of  only 
21  percent)  were  counted  among  the  1,904  scientists  who  worked  in 
Tataria  in  the  same  year.^^* 

FAILURE    OF    SOVIET    NATIONALITY    POLICY 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  nationality  policy  has  proven  to  be  a  failure. 
Juhan  Towster,  a  specialist  on  Soviet  government  and  politics  at 
the  University  of  California,  insists  most  emphatically  "that  much  in 
the  Soviet  nationality  solution  is  subterfuge,  fiction,  and  fraud,  that 
the  Communist  road  to  unity  is  paved  with  slavish  subordination  in 
controlled  uniformity  spelling  the  ultimate  obliteration  of  nations."  ^*° 
The  Soviets  failed  to  eliminate  growmg  antagonisms  between  the 
various  national  groups  residing  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded neither  in  establishing  them  on  an  equal  footing  nor  in  wiiming 
the  support  and  sympathy  of  these  nationalities  and  their  elite  for 
the  Communist  cause,  A  former  Soviet  army  officer  and  member  of 
the  Communist  Party,  who  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Soviet  Russia, 
recently  testified  that  although  local  differences  among  the  Slavic 
elements  of  the  Soviet  population  were  gradually  disappearmg  owing 
to  the  mobihty  of  the  population  and  to  the  standardizing  influence 
of  mass  communications  media,  the  same  observation  did  not,  on  the 
whole,  apply  to  the  non-Slavic  nationalities.  "The  Great  Russians," 
he  said,  "looked  upon  all  the  other  nationalities,  particularly  those 
of  Asiatic  origin,  with  a  mild  feeling  of  superiority.  On  their  side, 
the  non-Russians,  especially  the  Central  Asians,  were  hostile  to  the 
Russians," 

In  spite  of  the  official  Soviet  thesis,  freely  propagated  abroad,  that 
the  friendship  among  the  Soviet  peoples  is  based  "on  the  community 
of  their  vital  interests"  and  on  "profound  devotion  and  loyalty  to 
their  Soviet  motherland,"  a  great  variety  of  Soviet  sources,  such  as 
Soviet  newspaper  accounts,  articles  in  periodicals,  local  reports  to  the 
last  party  congress,  etc.,  are  fuU  of  bristling  and  bitter  denunciations 
of  regional  and  cultm-al  consciousness  permeating  the  life  of  the  various 
Soviet  nationalities.  And  such  attacks  are  directed  not  only  against 
the  recently  annexed  Soviet  territories  such  as  Lithuania,  from  where 
were  reported  what  is  termed  in  Soviet  jargon  "strong  survivals  of 
capitalism  in  people's  minds,"  ^^^  but  also  against  the  Caucasian  and 
Central  Asiatic  Soviet  Republics.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  was  stated 
that  in  Uzbekistan  "the  republic's  Party  organization  recently  dis- 

"9  Speech  by  Z.  I.  Muratov,  Pravda,  October  8,  1952,  pp.  6-7.  Translated  and  condensed  in  Current 
Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  December  27,  1952,  p.  12. 

»» Julian  Towster,  Soviet  Policy  on  Nationalities.  Antioch  review  (Yellow  Springs,  Ohio),  December 
1951  p  448 

"I'Speech  by  E.  Kasnauskaite.  Pravda,  October  15,  1952,  p.  6.  Translated  and  condensed  in  Current 
Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  January  24,  1953,  pp.  36-37. 
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closed  a  number  of  ideological  distortions  and  manifestations  of 
bourgeois  nationalism  in  the  work  of  certain  writers  and  scholars. 
Nationalist  survivals  were  reflected  in  idealization  of  the  Uzbek 
people's  feudal  past  *  *  *  in  the  desire  to  overlook  or  underestimate 
the  great  role  of  the  Russian  people  and  their  culture  in  the  history 
of  the  Uzbek  and  other  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  the  at  tempt 
at  any  cost  to  weaken  the  inviolable  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  our 
country."  ^*^  Similar  manifestations  of  "bourgeois  nationalist  t  nd- 
encies"  were  also  lately  detected,  to  the  party's  alarm,  in  the  field  of 
historical  and  literary  research  in  Soviet  Armenia. ^^^  And  in  centra, 
Asiatic  Tadzhikistan,  because  of  lack  of  ''ideological  steeling,"  even 
party  and  state  officials  were  found  guilty  of  ideological  lapses  and 
of  "display[ingl  elements  of  absorption  with  national  and  local 
interests."  ^^^ 

RESISTANCE    IN    THE    UKRAINE 

An  example  of  actual  resistance  to  the  imperialism  of  Moscow  is  to 
be  found  in  the  case  of  the  Ukraine.  This  nation  formed  an  independ- 
ent republic  in  1920  but  was  soon  swallowed  up  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  Ukrainian  anti-Communist  parties  were 
thoroughly  liquidated  in  the  period  of  1920-23,  resistance  continues. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky  states  that — 

*  *  *  theie  have  been,  as  now  in  the  form  of  the  efficient  Ukrainian  Insurgent 
Army,  which  the  Kremlin  classifies  as  a  bandit  force,  outbursts  of  spirited  resur- 
gence against  the  planned  attacks  on  the  Ukrainiati  national  entity  as  such  *  *  * 
the  patent  fact  is  that  the  Ukrainian  nation  itself  is  intiinsically  anti-Com.munist 
because  it  has  never  surrendered  spiritually  to  the  prime  objective  of  the  Kremlin 
to  create  the  Soviet  Nation  (Sovietsky  Narod)  and  its  soviet  man,  speaking  only 
the  Russian  language,  thinking  only  in  terms  of  non-bourgeois  Soviet  concepts, 
and  taught  to  forget  his  non-Russian  cultural  tradition,  his  langrf„ge,his  history 
his  church,  his  art  and  customs — all  the  sensitive  fibers  that  sustain  the  life  of  a 
national  group. i"" 

For  obvious  reasons  Soviet  sources  have  little  to  say  about  the 
courageous  fight  waged  by  the  Ukrainians  against  the  oppressive 
regime.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Soviet  republics 
the  Soviet  press  is  full  of  scornful  attacks  on  "nationalist"  deviations 
in  the  Ukraine,  on  the  persistence  there  of  "bourgeois  nationalism 
and  cosmopolitanism"  and  on  other  ideological  deficiencies  and  errors 
of  the  Ukrainian  intelligentsia  and  people.  A  Harvard  student  of 
Soviet  afl'airs  recently  wrote: 

One  could  continue  ad  infinitum  with  postwar  examples  of  criticism  of  Ukrainian 
"bourgeois  nationalism"  taken  from  the  Soviet  press.  However,  one  is  prompted 
to  question  the  effectiveness  of  these  attacks,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
more  than  a  quarter  century  has  passed  since  the  first  or  "Sumskijist"  deviation 
was  condemned. 

The  future  status  of  the  problem  of  national  deviation  hinges  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  regime  succeeds  in  satisfying  the  aspirations  of  the  non-Ru?sians  and 
in  giving  them  an  adequate  sense  of  participation  in  the  Soviet  system.  Certainly 
the  efforts  of  the  Ukrainian  Insurrectionary  Army  (U.  P.  A.),  which  fought  Soviet 
and  Polish  troops  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains  of  Western  Ukraine  between 

»2  Speceli  by  F.  A.  Niazov.  I'ravda,  Octobor  9,  1952,  p.  4.  Translated  and  condensed  in  Current  Digest 
of  tbp  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  .Tanuary  10,  1953,  p.  1.5. 

»'  Speecii  by  Q.  A.  Arutinov.  Pravda,  October  9,  p.  5.  Translated  and  eondensed  in  Current  Digest 
of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  January  10,  1953,  p.  17.  A  list  of  noted  Armenian  intellcctuiils 
and  civie,  educational,  and  party  leaders  and  frovernment  functionaries  who  were  either  liquidated  or  have 
disappeared  by  order  of  the  Kremlin  fills  3  pases  (pp.  80-83)  in  the  September  1952  issue  of  the  Armenian 
Review  (Boston,  Mass.). 

1"  Speech  by  B.  Oafurov.  Pravda,  October  9.  1952,  pp.  4-5.  Translated  and  condensed  in  Current 
Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  Janiuu-y  10,  1953,  p.  15. 

"*•  Dobriansky,  Congressional  Record,  Appendix,  July  25,  1950. 
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1945  and  1947,  indicate  some  degree  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  regime  to  inte- 
grate all  Ukrainians  into  the  Soviet  system.  The  unrepresentative  nature  of  the 
All-Union  Politburo  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  Ukrainian  in  its  membership 
after  1938  are  sources  of  resentment.  The  rise  of  the  new  Russian  chauvinism 
and  the  fact  that  Russians  are  never  accused  of  "bourgeois  nationalism"  are 
undoubtedly  important  factors  in  the  creation  of  widespread  but  generally  re- 
pressed disaffection  among  non-Russians. 

Indeed,  the  testimony  of  non-Russian  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union  indicates 
that  the  long-range  effectiveness  of  the  various  attacks  on  individuals  for  "bour- 
geois nationalism"  is  not  very  great.  Persons  who  are  attacked  have  no  recourse 
but  to  accept  this  form  of  abuse  in  silence,  but  it  appears  that  such  attacks  lead 
to  a  nationalist  reaction  on  the  part  of  individuals.  This  reinforced  nationalist 
reaction  to  attack  is  accompanied  by  a  pronounced  hostility  toward  the  regime 
which  is  latent  but  may  be  potentially  important.'''* 

AUTONOMY    A    MYTH 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  so-called  autonomy  of  the  Soviet  minorities 
is  a  myth.  The  Bolsheviks  always  have  been  centralists  by  conviction. 
When  the  Georgians  tried  to  remain  independent  of  Soviet  rule  they 
were  overcome  by  the  Red  Army,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  had  actually  signed  a  treaty  in  w^hich  they  recognized  the 
independence  of  Georgia.  Today  native  officials  have  only  the  most 
limited  scope  for  independent  action  in  the  Soviet  framework.  Taxes 
and  budgets  of  the  Soviet  republics  are  determined  in  Moscow.  The 
major  industrial  enterprises  in  the  "autonomous"  areas  and  most  of 
its  natural  resources  are  wholly  and  directly  under  the  Central 
Government  in  Moscow.  The  oil  wells  of  Baku  are  controlled  by  a 
Moscow  organ,  and  not  by  the  Azerbaidzhan  Government.  Georgia 
is  rich  in  manganese  ore,  but  the  Georgian  local  government  is  an 
outsider  as  far  as  its  exploitation  is  concerned.  The  collection  of 
Uzbek  cotton  is  managed  by  an  agency  having  no  local  responsibilities. 
The  rich  coal  and  water  resources  of  the  Ukraine  are  administered  by 
central  agencies  completely  removed  from  local  control. 

To  make  things  w^orse  the  outright  and  uncontrolled  exploitation 
of  these  territories  is  further  aggravated  by  their  maladministration 
by  the  central  authorities. 

The  representative  of  cotton-growing  Tadzhikistan  complained 
openly  at  the  1952  party  congress  that — 

the  central  Union  organizations  unsatisfactorily  direct  their  enterprises  which  are 
located  in  our  republic.  Many  thousands  of  tons  of  cotton  seeds  go  to  waste 
here,  but  the  Ministry  of  the  Food  Industry  does  not  take  adequate  measures  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  oil  refineries.  As  I  have  already  said,  we  have  grown  much 
cotton  over  and  above  plan,  but  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Ministry  of  Cotton  Growing  does 
not  think  of  ways  to  ensure  the  processing  of  all  this  raw  cotton. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  this  takes  place  partly  because  many  officials  of 
ministries  seldom  visit  the  local  areas.  For  example,  there  are  many  enterprises 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Food  Industry  in  Tadzhikistan,  but  Comrade  Sivolap  and 
his  assistants  have  not  once  visited  the  republic  in  the  past  three  to  four  j^eajs. 

There  are  comrades  who  have  been  ministers  for  more  than  ten  years  and  have 
not  once  visited  our  republic.  Some  ministers  visit  us,  but  not  at  all  in  order  to 
make  a  profound  study  of  the  situation  and  to  help  us  improve  the  work.  Two 
years  ago  Comrade  Yusupov,  Minister  of  Cotton  Growing,  virited  our  republic. 
He  arrived  at  5  p.  m.  and  left  immediately  for  the  Vakhsh  Valley,  which  is  more 
than  100  kilometers  from  Stalinabad.  Of  course,  Comrade  Yusupov  arrived  at 
the  fields  of  the  Vakhsh  collective  farms  when  it  was  completely  dark.  He  spoke 
with  one  secretary  of  a  district  Partj^  committee  and,  not  wasting  further  time, 
came  back.  For  some  reason  or  other,  Comrade  Yusupov  went  to  spend  the  night 
in  Sukhan-Darya  Province  of  Uzbekistan.  In  the  morning  Comrade  Yusupo\r 
appeared  again  in  Stalinabad,  spoke  with  me  for  ten  minutes  and  then  flew  to 

»» John  S.  Reshetar,  Jr.,  National  Deviation  in  the  Soviet  Union.    The  American  Slavic  and  East 
Tluropean  Review,  April  1953,  vol.  XH,  p.  173. 
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Tashkent.     Comrade  Yusupov  did  not  find  time  to  receive  officials  of  the  repub 
lie's  Ministry  of  Cotton  Growing  who  had  been  waiting  for  their  chief  for  two 
days;  he  told  them  to  go  with  him  to  Tashkent."" 

And  difficulties  encountered  in  Tadzhikistan  do  not  represent  an 
isolated  phenomenon.  Similar  experiences  were  also  recorded  at  the 
Moscow  Part}^  Congress  b}"  the  delegate  from  the  neighboring  Uzbe- 
kistan.   He  said: 

Our  republic  lias  every  opportunity  for  successfull\-  carrying  out  the  assignment 
of  the  new  five  year  plan  for  jsroduction  of  cotton,  silk,  karakul,  and  other  agri- 
cultural products.  However,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Ministry  of 
Cotton  Growing  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  do  not  give  us  sufficient  help  in 
solving  problems  of  the  further  development  of  cotton  growing  and  other  branches 
of  agriculture.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  Ministry  of  Cotton  Growing  is  slow  in  solving 
problems  presented  by  republic  organizations,  especially  those  concerning  irriga- 
tion and  amelioration  work,  the  transition  to  the  new  s.ystem  of  irrigation  and 
improvement  in  the  work  of  Machine  and  Tractor  Stations. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  concerned  with  ques- 
tions of  the  further  development  of  karakul  and  silk  production.  After  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Cotton  Growing,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  greatly 
slackened  its  attention  and  help  to  our  republic. ^^^ 

Even  the  cultural  autonomy  so  much  vaunted  in  Soviet  propaganda 
has  been  seriously  curtailed.  No  diversity  of  spiritual  values  among 
the  deeper  manifestations  of  inner  life  is  tolerated  in  Communist 
Russia.  There  are  many  tongues  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  all  are 
required  to  sing  exclusively  the  praises  of  Lenin  and  Stalin. 

Finally,  Great  Russians  are  moved  bodily  into  the  strategically 
decisive  parts  of  the  Union.  Ivar  Spector.  indicates  this  when  he 
writes: 

Attention  was  directed  in  the  first  place  to  the  Central  Asiatic  Republics,  the 
soft  underbelly  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  is  exposed  to  invasion  from  the  Middle 
East  and  which  leads  directly  to  the  vital  Soviet  oil  resources  and  to  the  indispen- 
sable industrial  areas  of  the'  Urals.  In  some  of  these  republics,  judging  by  the 
Soviet  press,  the  Slavic  population  already  outnumbers  the  natives.  Large  num- 
bers of  Russians  have  been  brought  in,  ostensibly  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
new  industries,  irrigation  projects,  and  mining  enterprises. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Central  Asiatic  border  were  the  strategically  exposed 
Baltic  area  in  Europe  and  the  Mongolian  frontier  in  Asia.  *  *  *  The  same  influx 
of  Russians  occurred,  until  according  to  the  Soviet  press  in  1949,  Ulan-Bator 
resembled  a  Russian  city."^ 

GENOCIDE   IN  THE    BALTIC   ONLY   INCREASES   THE   TENSION 

To  the  record  of  oppressive  colonial  acts  of  the  Moscow  govern- 
ment there  may  be  added  the  persecution  of  political  and  religious 
groups  of  the  population  of  the  Baltic  countries,  and  of  peoples  in 
parts  of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  annexed  bj'-  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  after 
the  last  war.  On  October  15,  1949,  the  British  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  openly  accused  the  Soviet  Union  of  "geno- 
cidal  terror"  in  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  means  that  an  area  of  tension  has  been  built  up 
both  between  the  Great  Russians  and  the  various  national  minorities 
and  between  the  center  (Moscow)  and  the  peripheral  areas  which  are 
supposedly  autonomous.  Dissatisfaction  is  particularly  acute  in  the 
newly  annexed  territories  and  it  is  there  that  separatist  movements 
are  more  likel}^  to  blossom  into  full  flower. 

The  Baltic  states — Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania— were  victims 
of  Soviet  perfidy  in  the  first  place.     Forced  into  a  treaty  with  the 

"9  Gafurov,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 
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U.  S.  S.  R.,  they  were  nevertheless  assured  that  their  independence 
would  be  guaranteed.  In  less  than  a  year  they  were  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union.     Joseph  Newman  says  of  this: 

*  *  *  the  case  of  the  Baltic  States  shows,  contrary  to  article  13  of  the  Soviet 
Constitution,  that  admission  into  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  need  not  necessarily  be  voluntary. 
The  Baltic  countries  were  occupied  by  Soviet  troops  in  June  1940  (less  than  a  year 
after  Viacheslav  M.  Molotov,  then  Foreign  Minister,  announced  that  the  military 
pact  just  concluded  with  them  "in  no  way  implies  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  affairs  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  or  Lithuania"),  and  their 
admission  into  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  was  effected  during  this  occupation."^ 

But,  in  spite  of  great  effort  to  stamp  out  resistance,  the  people  of 
these  territories — Lutherans  as  well  as  Catholics — have  given  Moscow 
much  to  worry  about.  Joseph  Newman  reports  that  official  news- 
papers in  Lithuania  reveal  large-scale  violence  and  insurrection  in 
that  country.  The  clergy  were  especially  singled  out  as  centers  of 
resistance  and  this  was  used  as  an  excuse  to  break  the  back  of  the 
Roman  Church  organization  in  the  Baltic  nations.  Both  Joseph 
Ne'v\Tnan  and  Edmund  Stevens  ^^°  speak  of  wholesale  arrests  of 
clergy,  of  the  propaganda  against  them,  of  the  cutting  off  of  com- 
munication with  Rome,  and  of  the  attempts  to  build  a  "national 
Catholic  Church"  in  the  place  of  the  Roman  Church. 

Most  of  the  population,  of  course,  is  forced  to  give  outward  token 
of  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  regime,  but  they  long  for  freedom  once 
again.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  almost  every  morning 
flowers  are  found  scattered  along  the  base  of  the  monument  to 
Latvian  independence  which  still  stands  in  the  center  of  Riga,  the 
capital  city  of  that  Baltic  state. 

These  acts  and  symbols  of  resistance  have  cost  the  Baits  dearly, 
however,     Joseph  Ne\\Tnan  suggests  that — 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  deaths,  arrests,  and  forced  resettlement  of  suspected 
persons  seriously  affected  the  population  of  the  three  Baltic  States,  which  already 
had  been  reduced  from  6,000,000  in  1939  to  an  estimated  4,-500,000  at  the  end 
of  the  war  as  a  result  of  migration,  evacuation,  war  casualties,  deportations  to 
Russia  and  Germany,  and  liquidation  of  elements  hostile  to  their  respective 
military  occupation. i^i 

In  spite  of  such  punishment  and  reprisals  the  Baltic  people  continue 
to  resist  and  acts  of  sabotage  are  prevalent.  While  the  men  in  the 
Ej'emlin  may  have  forgotten  their  promises  to  respect  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Baltic  States  and  to  leave  their  social  S3'stems  unchanged — 
a  promise  incidental]}"  given  also  to  Rumania  and  other  present 
Soviet  satellites  on  the  eve  of  their  "Liberation"  b}^  the  Red  Army — 
the  Baltic  people  evidently  have  not,  and  resist  the  new  order  as  best 
they  can. 

Commenting  in  the  Communist  newspaper,  Cina,  of  August  16, 
1952,  on  conditions  prevaOing  toda}^  in  one  of  the  Baltic  Republics — 
Latvia — Prof,  ^'^adimu'  Mishke,  holder  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  chair 
at  the  Riga  University,  openly  admits  signs  of  extensive  restlessness 
in  this  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.     He  points  out  that: 

*  *  *  the  Latvian  S.  S.  R.  is  much  younger  than  other  Soviet  republics  and 
consequently  there  still  exist  remnants  of  the  suppressed  kulak  class  and  capitalist 
tendencies  and  facts  may  be  observed  proving  that  bourgeois  nationalism  is  still 
to  be  found,  particularly  in  the  ideological  field.     That  is  the  reason  why  in  the 

'"Joseph  Newman,  Russia  TJncensored:  What  Happened  to  Three  Baltic  States  When  They  were 
Joined  by  Force  to  Russia  and  Collectivized,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November  10,  1949. 
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past  years  the  CC  of  the  Latvian  CP  had  to  apply  stringent  measures  against 
bourgeois  nationaUsts  in  institutes  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  State  University, 
Teachers'  Institute,  State  Publishing  House,  schools,  and  other  educational  and 
cultural  establishments.  Steps  have  been  taken  against  the  bourgeois  nationalist 
views  of  primary  and  secondary  school  teachers.  In  course  of  their  criminal 
activities  the  bourgeois  nationalists  try  to  spread  rumours  among  the  more  easily 
impressed  Soviet  citizens,  trying  to  germinate  distrust  towards  the  Soviet  author- 
ities. In  science  they  try  to  promote  various  theories  which  are  opposed  to  the 
Soviet  science,  detrimental  and  reactionary  theories.  The  enemy  tries  to  make 
use  of  the  few  mistakes  in  the  work  of  the  kolkhozes,  tries  to  instigate  the  instinct 
of  private  ownership  in  the  kolkhozniks  and  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  the 
kolkhoz — the  public  ownership.  Another  popular  art  of  the  bourgeois  nationalists 
is  to  sow  national  differences  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Latvian  S.  S.  R. 
They  try  to  create  hostility  between  the  Latvians  and  the  Russians.  And 
lastly,  they  try  to  diverge  the  attention  of  the  workers  from  the  topical  problems 
of  Socialist  constructions  playing  with  the  abstract  idea  of  a  "native  country," 
eliminating  from  this  abstraction  all  Socialist-Soviet  characteristics. 

Mishke's  article  ends  with  serious  threats  to  the  Latvian  people. 

It  is  our  task  to  tear  dowm  the  national  costume  from  the  Latvian  bourgeois 
nationalism  in  order  to  unmask  its  roots  in  the  hostile  classes  and  to  discover  its 
real,  abhorrent  face;  we  must  show  that  the  Latvian  bourgeois  nationalists  have 
always  collaborated  with  the  enemies  of  the  Latvian  people  and  are  now  faithfully 
serving  the  bloody  imperialism  of  the  Americans  and  the  English. 1^2 

These  words  were  quickly  followed  by  deeds  of  Russification,  In 
April  1953,  in  a  sweeping  cabinet  shakeup,  Great  Russians  replaced 
eight  Latvian  ministers  in  this  formerly  independent  country. 

MANY  ARE  READY  FOR  ACTIVE  RESISTANCE  TO  THE  REGIME 

A  clue  to  the  areas  of  active  resistance  within  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in 
addition  to  the  newly  annexed  regions  discussed  above  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  party  work  in  one  or  more  of  three  specific  regions 
appears  to  be  the  required  stepping  stone  of  important  party  jobs  such 
as  membership  on  the  Politburo.  These  three  regions  are  the  Ukraine; 
the  Caucasus,  from  which  region  was  one  of  the  abolished  republics; 
and  Gorki  (formerly  Nizhni-Novgorod)  on  the  Volga.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Nikita  Khrushchev,  who  gained  ill 
fame  for  his  "firm"  policies  in  the  Ukraine,  became  head  of  the  five- 
man  secretariat  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  established  after  the  death  of  Stalin. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  dissident  minorities  would  be 
ready  for  active  resistance  to  a  hated  regime  or  defection  in  case  of 
armed  conflict  (as  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  minority-group  Soviet  citizens  who  defected  to  the  advancing 
Germans  in  the  last  war).^^^  And  there  can  be  little  question  that 
there  are  such  dissident  minorities  within  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a 
recent  survey  of  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  among  Soviet  nationalities, 
the  Center  for  International  Studies  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  reached,  among  others,  the  following  broad  conclusions: 

(1)  The  discontents  within  the  national  areas  *  *  *  are,  essentially,  similar  to 
those  which  characterize  Soviet  citizens  in  other  regions,  including  the  Great 
Russians;  (2)  in  addition,  with  varying  force,  these  general  discontents  are 
heightened  b.y  a  sense  of  national  identity  which  is  increasingly  violated  by  current 
Soviet  policy. '5* 

'"  NewslPtter  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  Stockholm,  October  3,  1952,  p.  170. 

'M  Ivar  Spector,  of  the  University  of  Washington,  states  (Specter,  op.  cit.):  "In  the  early  stages  of  the 
war  there  were  mass  desertions  of  both  troops  and  civilians  to  the  Germans.  Not  only  did  some  of  the 
non-Slavic  peoples  along  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Caucasus  prove  untrustworthy,  but  even  many  of  the 
Ukrainians." 

iM  w.  W.  Rostow,  The  Dynamics  of  Soviet  Society.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1952,  p.  243. 


VI.  THE  RED  ARMY 

Another  very  important  area  of  potential  dissension  within  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  Red  army  itself.  Obviously  not  too  much  can  be 
known  about  the  position  of  the  Red  army  as  a  unit  in  the  political 
life  of  the  Soviet  regime  and  conclusions  must  necessarily  be  tentative, 
but  there  are  indications  that  the  Soviet  regime  does  not  consider  the 
Red  army  100  percent  trustworthy.  Fearful  of  a  rival,  the  regime 
tries  to  eliminate  the  competition  afforded  by  the  armed  forces  for  the 
allegiance  of  the  masses.  "In  the  early  years  of  Soviet  rule,"  observes 
a  student  of  Soviet  military  affairs,  "there  were  frequently  fears  ex- 
pressed of  a  possible  Bonapartist  'coup  d'etat.'  This  sentiment  was 
characteristic  of  the  fear  that  some  day,  on  some  occasion,  the  army 
might  make  an  attempt  to  seize  power.  Although  no  such  sentiments 
are  expressed  today,  the  party  has  not  relaxed  its  watchfulness  and  is 
still  very  much  concerned  with  the  loyalty  of  its  military  arm."  ^" 

REGIME    UNCERTAIN    OF   THE    RED    ARMY 

One  of  the  best  indications  that  the  regime  does  fear  the  competition 
of  the  Red  army  is  to  be  found  in  a  study  of  the  May  Day  slogans 
which  epitomize  the  ideological  line  of  the  party. 

During  the  heat  of  the  war  the  Red  army  had  been  glorified  and 
lionized.  It  was  hailed  as  the  protector  of  the  honor,  freedom,  and 
independence  of  the  sociahst  state.*^^  But  by  1944  the  May  Day 
slogans  began  to  play  down  the  Red  army.  The  slogan  appealing  to 
the  commanders  of  the  Red  army  was  dropped  from  the  list,  and  the 
special  slogan  devoted  to  the  "gallant"  and  "heroically  fighting"  Red 
army  as  a  unit  disappeared  entirely  and  was  integrated  into  another 
slogan' — "the  great  Soviet  people  and  its  heroic  Red  army."  Then 
in  1945^ — a  few  days  before  Nazi  Germany's  final  collapse^ — in  the  same 
slogan  the  Red  army  was  no  longer  described  as  "heroic." 

Another  example  of  the  effort  of  the  regime  to  lower  the  prestige 
of  the  Red  army  comes  from  no  less  a  person  than  J.  V.  Stalin.  At  a 
reception  which  Stalin  tendered  Red  army  marshals  in  June  1945,  he 
reminded  them  that — 

a  good  foreign  policy  was  worth  two  or  three  army  corps,  and  to  point  out  to  them 
that  no  one  must  become  conceited.'" 

The  Communist  anxiety  about  the  Red  arm.y  aspirations  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  July  of  1945  all  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Red  army  were  granted  to  NKVD  and  NKGB  personnel.  Beriya 
(head  of  the  secret  police)  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  marshal  and 

iMZbignievv  Brzezinski,  Party  Controls  in  the  Soviet  Army.  Journal  of  Politics  (Gataesville,  Fla.), 
vol.  14,  1952,  p.  584. 

"M  A  study  of  May  Day  slogans  has  been  made  by  Sorgius  Yakobson  and  Harold  D.  Lasswel!  in  the 
Language  of  Politics.  See  Harold  D.  Lasswell,  Nathan  Leitcs,  and  associates:  The  Language  of  Politics. 
New  York,  George  W.  Stewart,  Publishers,  Inc.,  1949,  ch.  10,  pp.  233-297,  passim. 

157  Frederick  C.  Barghoorn,  The  Soviet  Union  Between  War  and  Cold  War.  Annals  (Philadelphia) 
May  1949,  p.  8. 
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Stalin  was  given  the  rank  of  generalissimo.  Frederick  C.  Barghoom 
in  reporting  these  incidents  calls  them — 

reminders  to  all  in  high  or  low  places  that  the  Kremlin  did  not  intend  to  permit 
any  relaxation  of  its  authoritj''  or  of  state  discipline. '^^ 

Not  a  single  Red  army  marshal  of  world  war  fame  was  quoted  by 
name  in  all  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  party  congress  in  Moscow 
in  October  1952.  Moreover,  lack  of  party  confidence  is  not  limited 
to  the  higher  military  circles  but  encompasses  practically  the 
entire  Soviet  war  machine.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, "even  after  35  years'  indoctrination,  cannot  trust  its  people, 
and  this  appears  still  more  striking  when  one  remembers  that  the 
soldiers  now  serving  in  the  army  were  born  in  the  1930's,  and  have 
known  no  other  life  than  the  Soviet."  ^^^  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  Soviet  recruits  come  from  the  collective 
farms  where  there  is  very  little  sympathy  for  the  regime  might  explain 
n  high  degree  of  nervousness  and  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  party. 

RED    ARMY    CONTACTS    WITH    THE    WEST   AND    THEIR    EFFECT 

Soviet  uneasiness  about  the  loyalt}^  of  the  army  is  further  reflected 
in  harsh  restrictions  preventing  all  contact  of  the  Soviet  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Germany  and  Austria  with  the  local  populations.  The 
regime  early  realized  that  sending  the  Red  army  to  Europe  and 
allowing  it  to  contact  the  West  was  a  dangerous,  albeit  necessary,  evil. 
Barghoorn  states: 

Considerable  evidence  came  to  the  attention  of  foreigners  in  Moscow  that 
demobilized  war  veterans  were  among  the  most  disillusioned  and,  in  some  cases, 
embittered  elements  of  the  population.  A  good  many  had  observed  a  freer  life 
while  abroad  and  had  acquired  a  degree  of  self-respect  which  made  it  difficult  for 
them  to  return  to  the  rigid  discipline  of  Soviet  postwar  civilian  life  *  *  *.^^ 

It  was  the  war  veteran  and  the  Red  army  soldier  who  had  had  the 
chance  to  see  the  West.  Theirs  was  the  chance  to  suffer  the  disillu- 
sionment to  which  the  people  of  a  closed  intellectual  system  are  sub- 
ject when  encounter  with  outside  reality  reveals  to  them  that  they  have 
been  deceived  by  the  authorities  at  home.  It  was  their  opportunity 
to  meet  and  know  on  a  personal  level  their  counterparts  in  the  West. 
It  was  their  opportunity  to  see  the  part  the  Western  Allies  played  to 
save  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  Nazi  hordes.     Barghoorn  has — 

no  doubt  that  the  spontaneous  good  will  manifested  toward  the  Allies  on  [VE-day] 
*  *  *  as  also  the  similar  feeling  expressed  by  the  Red  army  men  who  met  the 
Americans  in  the  closing  days  of  the  European  war,  won  led  the  Kremlin.  The 
memoirs  of  General  Eisenhower  and  General  Dean's  Strange  Alliance  make  it 
clear  that  at  least  some  of  this  friendliness,  in  the  case  of  the  Red  army,  extended 
as  high  up  as  Marshal  Zhukov.  It  is  certainly  significant  that  the  trip  to  the 
United  States  which  Zhukov  apparently  planned  never  materialized.'" 

POLITICAL    EDUCATION    OF    THE    ARMY 

Ideological  indoctrination  of  military  men  along  Communist  lines 
or  the  so-called  "perfecting"  of  their  political  qualifications  are  em- 
phasized as  much  in  the  Soviet  army  as  combat  training.  The  clear 
aim  of  this  educational  drill  is  to  make  of  the  army  an  obedient  servant 

'5'  Log.  cit. 

'59  Security  in  the  Soviet  Army.    Economist  (London),  December  27,  1952,  p.  895. 
180  Frederick  C.  Barghoorn,  Notes  on  Life  and  Travel  in  Russia,  Yale  Review  (New  Haven),  June  1948, 
p.  613. 
191  Barghoorn,  The  Soviet  Union  Between  War  and  Cold  War,  Annals  (Philadelphia),  May  1949,  p.  6. 
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of  the  party,  and  thus  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  home  front.  As 
was  stated  at  the  last  party  congress  in  Moscow,  "a  well-rounded 
system  of  Marxist-Leninist  training  has  been  organized  in  the  army 
and  embraces  all  officers.  Everyone  studies,  from  the  platoon  com- 
mander right  up  to  the  military  chiefs.  Political  studies  are  held 
regularly  among  privates  and  sergeants.  *  *  *  There  are  135  uni- 
versities of  Marxism-Leninism  in  the  army,  and  a  broad  network  of 
Party  schools,  political  schools,  and  circles  has  been  set  up."^^^ 

The  ever-present  Soviet  concern  mth  the  political  loyalty  of  the 
troops  is  reflected  in  the  everyday  life  of  a  Red  army  soldier.  Brze- 
zinski  writes: 

His  day  begins  with  political  information  and  concludes  with  a  political  naeeting. 
The  soldiers  are  expected  to  attend  political  talks,  dealing  with  such  subjects  as 
the  duties  of  service,  the  oath  of  service,  the  historical  tradition  of  the  unit,  the 
fatherland,  the  U.  S.  S.  B..  constitution,  the  Five-Year  Plan,  the  present  inter- 
national problems,  etc.  Frequently  resolutions  are  passed,  as  for  instance,  the 
mass  signing  of  the  Stockholm  Appeal.  In  addition,  the  soldiers  are  called  upon 
to  be  constantly  on  guard  against  potential  foes  and  spies.  Tlaey  are  encouraged 
to  report  all  suspects  and  all  indications  of  autistate  sentiments. 

Officers  are  not  exempt  from  political  work.  On  their  shoulders  rests  a  double 
responsibilit3^  As  commanders  they  are  coresponsible  for  the  political  prepared- 
ness of  the  unit.  And  as  officers  of  the  Soviet  Army  they  are  expected  to  have 
mastered  and  acquired  proper  political  background.'^' 

The  results  so  far  achieved  have,  however,  by  no  means  fulfilled 
the  expectations  placed  by  the  Communist  leadership  in  the  pohtical 
indoctrination  of  the  troops,  which  occupies  16  hours  a  week.  "Much 
still  remains  to  be  done,"  admitted  Kuznetsov  in  his  speech  at  the 
party  congress  in  October  1952,  "to  raise  still  higher  the  level  of  the 
soldiers'  political  consciousness.  *  *  *  [This]  is,"  he  said,  "a  most 
important  task  of  pohtical  bodies  and  party  organizations  of  the 
Soviet  Ai-my."  *^* 

POLITICAL    CONTROL    OF    THE    ARMY 

The  Soviet  regime  had  further  tried  to  guard  against  the  effects  of 
the  wavering  of  loyalties  by  strengthening  the  political  control  of  the 
army.  In  the  words  of  a  British  officer,  "the  Soviet  government 
frankly  acts  on  the  principle  that  every  citizen  is  a  potential  enemy  of 
the  state,  especially  during  army  service,  when  he  has  access  to 
arms."  ^^^ 

Louis  Nemzer  describes  the  system  of  control  in  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  as  follows: 

Although  the  Central  Committee  maintains  several  checks  on  the  work  of  the 
trade  unions,  the  Union  of  Communist  Youth,  and  other  mass  organizations,  it 
uses  a  more  direct  method  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  Here,  the 
Kremlin  has  placed  the  military  department  of  its  o-rni  apparatus  inside  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  Ministry  of  Armed  Forces,  and  has  given  it  direct  responsibility  for  the 
loyalty  and  morale  of  the  nation's  military  personnel.  In-  this  dual  capacity,  the 
military  department,  functioning  as  the  Main  Political  Administration  (MPA) 
of  the  armed  forces,  reports  to  and  works  under  organs  of  the  party  Central  Com- 
mittee. In  fact,  during  the  late  war,  a  Politburo  member  became  the  chief  of 
the  MPA. 

The  leaders  of  the  MPA  have  proclaimed  that  their  organization  has  two  major 
objectives:  To  assist  in  the  psychological  process  of  stimulating  each  man  to 
achieve  maximum  efficiency  in  his  military  duties,  and  to  make  him  an  enthusiastic 

"2  Speech  by  V.  I.  Kuznetsov,  Pravda,  October  15,  1952,  p.  3.    Translated  and  condensed  in  Current 
Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  January  24,  1953,  p.  30. 
'"  Brzezinski,  op.  cit.,  p.  581. 
'«<  Kuznetsov,  loc.  cit. 
'66  J.  M.  Mackintosh,  The  Soviet  army.  New  Leader  (New  York),  December  1,  1952,  p.  17. 
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supporter  of  the  policies  of  the  party.  In  pursuance  of  these  objectives,  the  MPA, 
leaders  are  given  varying  degrees  of  authority  over  a  large  and  complete  structure, 
utilizing  three  major  types  of  personnel.  The  first,  the  administrators  of  this  vast 
system  are  the  "political  vi^orkers"  of  the  "political  organs,"  the  full-time  pro- 
fessional members  of  the  MPA's  staff  work  in  the  upper  and  middle  levels  of  the 
Soviet  armed  forces,  from  the  military  district  headquarters  down  to  the  battalion. 
These  are  openly  referred  to  as  "militant  Bolsheviks,  placed  by  the  Bolshevik 
Party  in  a  most  important  area  of  work  *  *  *  and  responsible  to  the  party." 

The  second  type  of  personnel,  the  military  commander  in  the  units  below  the 
level  of  battalion,  is  only  partly  responsible  to  the  MPA.  As  a  result  of  the 
governmental  decree  of  1942,  the  office  of  military  commissar  was  abolished  and 
the  military  commander  was  told  that  political  work  had  become  "part  of  his 
service  obligations."  In  this  sphere,  the  commander  is  responsible  to  the  political 
organs,  and  through  them  to  the  MPA.  A  third  type  of  personnel  at  the  disposal 
of  the  main  political  administration  is  the  Communist  Party  and  Komsomol 
membership  in  the  armed  forces,  which  includes  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
total  manpower  in  the  Soviet  armed  forces  *  *  *  i6« 

Further  information  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  rather  elaborate 
system  of  control  reaches  down  into  the  Red  army  is  provided  by 
Merle  Fainsod: 

Control  in  the  armed  forces  conforms  to  the  same  basic  pattern  [as  in  the 
factory  and  collective  farm]  although  there  are  differences  of  detail.  Corre- 
sponding to  the  administrative-technical  line  of  control  is  the  regular  military 
command,  with  the  usual  hierarchy  of  officers  found  in  all  armies.  The  higher 
one  ascends  in  the  officer  bureaucracy,  the  greater  the  percentage  of  party 
membership.  The  party  has  a  particularly  strong  representation  in  the  officer 
cadres  in  the  newer  services  such  as  aviation  and  tanks. '"7 

In  the  armed  forces,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  work  of  the 
party  organizers  who  concentrate  on  party  personnel  and  the  organization  of 
political  work  in  the  broader  sense  of  including  both  party  and  nonparty  per- 
sonnel. Each  small  unit  of  the  army  has  its  party  and  Komsomol  organizations, 
each  one  led  by  a  partorg  or  Komsorg  (party  or  Komsomol  organizer  or  secre- 
tary). Up  to  the  regiment,  the  partorg  or  party  secretaiy  is  not  a  full-time 
official.  He  performs  fiis  party  duties  in  addition  to  his  regular  military  duties. 
In  the  regiment  and  higher,  the  party  secretary  has  a  full-time  job.  He  is  part 
of  the  party  apparatus  and  assigned  to  his  duties  by  higher  party  authorities. 
He  directs  the  work  of  the  party  organization  in  his  unit,  has  responsibility  for 
party  education,  for  party  meetings,  for  executing  the  party  lines  in  the  army, 
and  for  enforcing  party  discipline  in  his  political  unit. 

The  political  education  of  the  armed  forces  as  a  whole  (nonparty  as  well  as 
party)  is  the  responsibility  of  the  political  administration — so  called — which  ha.s 
its  special  representatives  in  every  unit  down  to  and  through  the  battalion. 
This  representative  is  called  the  Zampolit,  or  assistant  commander  for  political 
affairs.  He  was  formerly  called  the  political  commissar.  He  has  responsibility 
for  the  political  education  and  political  health  of  the  army  as  a  whole.  The 
kinos,  the  army  clubs,  the  educational  circles,  tlie  army  libraries,  the  army 
newspapers,  and  all  varieties  of  propaganda  directed  to  the  army  rank  and  file 
come  under  his  jurisdiction.  He  also  has  responsibility  for  reporting  on  the 
political  mood  and  morals  of  each  unit  in  the  army,  officers  as  well  as  men.  _  The 
problem  of  demarcating  his  responsibilities  from  the  command  responsibilities 
of  the  officers  in  military  charge  of  units  presents  a  particularly  troublesome 
issue  in  Soviet  army  organization.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  Zarnpolit  and  the 
commander  have  separate  chains  of  command — the  one  leading  up  in  the  military 
hierarchv  and  the  other  in  the  party  hierarchy. 

In  addition,  there  is  still  another  chain  of  command  independent  of  the  other 
two — that  exercised  by  the  MGB,  or  secret  police  in  the  army.  Divisions,  corps, 
and  armies — each  has  its  special  section  representing  the  MGB;  below  the  level 
of  the  division  down  to  the  regiment  and  even  occasionally  the  battalion,  there  is 
a  specially  empowered  emissary  of  the  special  section.  As  is  usual,  this  emissary 
has  his  dossier  on  everyone  in  the  unit,  and  the  regular  network  of  informers  to 
keep  him  posted  on  what  is  happening  in  the  unit.">* 

"69  Louis  Nemzer,  The  Kremlin's  Professional  Staff:  The  "Apparatus"  of  the  Central  Committee,. 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  American  Political  Science  Review  (Menasha,  Wis.),  vol.  44, 

March  195,0.  pp.  78-79.  .    ^  ,  „     .    u        v,         •     ,n=o 

'«'  A  total  of  80.4  percent  of  Soviet  officers  and  generals  were  reported  officially  to  nave  been,  in  195A 

Communists  or  members  of  tlie  Communist  Youth  LeaRUo.  ,  ,    ,  „  .  -r.     i 

188  Merle  Fainsod,  Controls  and  Tensions  in  the  Soviet  System.    American  Political  Science  Review 

(Menasha,  Wis.),  June  1950,  pp.  280-281. 
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SYSTEM    NOT    ENTIRELY    SUCCESSFUL 

This  system  of  control,  however,  has  not  been  entu-ely  successful 
nor  free  from  criticism.  Brzezinski  points  this  out  in  the  following 
words: 

A  system  of  political  controls  within  a  defined  and  integrated  military  organiza- 
tion introduces  into  that  organization  a  certain  element  of  strain  and  conflict. 
The  organization  of  any  miUtary  force  is  characterized  by  discipline,  hierarchy, 
and  unity  of  command.  The  existence  of  pohtieal  controls,  with  its  own  hierarchy 
of  command,  introduces  into  the  mihtary  organization  an  alien  body  which  tends 
to  create  certain  contradictions  and  difficulties,  especially  for  the  commanding 
personnel. 

Under  the  existing  pattern  of  controls,  the  commander  of  any  Soviet  military 
formation  bears  full  responsibility  for  both  the  military  and  political  preparedness 
of  his  troops.  At  the  same  time,  in  actual  practice,  the  political  work  within  the 
unit  is  directed  by  an  officer  subject  to  a  different  authority  than  the  commanding 
officer.  Furthermore,  although  the  political  officer  is  technically  the  commander's 
subordinate,  the  commander  of  the  military  formation,  due  to  the  overall  political 
system,  is  in  many  ways  dependent  on  his  nominal  subordinate.  Consequently, 
the  position  of  the  commander  is  somewhat  ambivalent. 

The  Soviet  officer  is  well  aware  that  his  own  possibilities  of  rising  within  the 
Army  and  his  general  success  are  dependent  on  his  political  loyalty.  He  knows 
that  the  criterion  of  his  loyalty  is  often  a  favorable  report  by  his  Zampolit,  whose 
superior  he  is  supposed  to  be.  But  on  many  occasions  the  responsibilities  of  his 
command  and  the  necessities  of  military  efficiency  clash  with  the  requirements  of 
political  indoctrination.  His  responsibility  as  commander  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  unit  frequently  confficts  with  the  schedules  and  plans  of  the  Zampolit.   *  *  * 

All  in  all,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Soviet  officers  tend  to  resent  the  system  of 
political  controls,  with  the  direct  limitation  on  their  authority,  with  the  conflicts 
of  jurisdiction  (heightened  by  two  separate  chains  of  command),  and  with  the 
constant  element  of  insecurity  which  the  presence  of  the  ZampoUt  introduces. 
Even  a  most  loyal  officer  would  tend  to  resent  a  subordinate  who  is  in  a  position 
not  only  to  actually  control  his  decisions,  but  also  to  judge  the  officer's  personal 
loyalty,  and  who  can  cause  the  elimination  or  the  removal  from  command  of  the 
said  officer. 

The  noncommissioned  personnel  also  tend  to  look  with  some  disfavor  on  the 
political  control  institutions  within  the  Armed  Forces.  But  here  the  area  of 
complaint  is  more  basic.  The  soldiers  tend  to  complain  that  political  occupations 
take  up  their  free  periods,  assigned  in  theory  for  relaxation  and  leisure.  During 
the  war  some  felt  that  the  Zampolits  caused  undue  casualties  by  their  insistence  on 
no  retreats,  or  on  reckless  attacks.  The  soldiers  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
develop  considerable  interest  in  political  discussions  (hence  the  emphasis  on  making 
them  interesting)  and,  as  one  escaped  soldier  stated,  the  political  discussions 
gave  him  and  his  comrades  a  chance  to  catch  up  on  their  sleep.  Another  soldier 
stated  that  about  10  percent  of  the  personnel  took  the  political  work  seriously. 
The  remainder  tended  to  feign  ignorance  and  answered  questions  in  the  discussion 
periods  with  a  noncommital,  "I  don't  know,"  or  gave  stock  answers. 

It  would  hence  appear  that  political  controls  within  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
U.  S,  S.  R.  encounter  a  certain  amount  of  indifference  and  passive  resistance,  and 
stimulate  varying  degrees  of  hostility  and  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  officer 
corps  and  the  noncommissioned  personnel.!^' 

DISAFFECTION    STILL    PERSISTS    IN    SPITE    OF   PRECAUTIONS 

Thus  in  spite  of,  or  just  because  of,  the  ever-increasing  political 
control  '^°  over  the  Armed  Forces,  disaffection  on  the  part  of  Red 
arniy  personnel  persists.  Already  in  the  ukase  issued  June  8,  1943, 
against  "traitors  to  the  Socialist  motherland,"  even  members  of  the 
family  of  a  Red  army  officer  or  soldier  were  faced  with  imprisonment 

»«  Brzezinski,  op.  cit.,  pp.  584,  586-587. 

"_"  That  these  controls  themselves  cause  disaffection  is  an  Interesting,  but  not  surprising:,  phenomenon 
which  we  shall  study  below  in  the  citation  of  several  displaced  persons  interviews.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be 
■  of  interest  to  note  the  opinion  of  Raymond  L.  Garthofl,  in  an  article  on  the  strategy  and  capabilities  of  the 
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if  they  know  the  disaffection,  or  with  exlie  to  remote  areas  though 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  plans. ^^^  A  system  of  hostages  has 
always  been  the  natural  byproduct  of  a  totalitarian  rule.  After  the 
war  additional  measures  were  taken  by  the  Government  to  counteract 
wholesale  disaffection.  Merle  Fainsod  describes  these  efforts  as 
follows: 

Recent  escapees  report  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  tightening  in  the 
Soviet  control  machinery  since  1947.  The  personnel  of  the  MGB  has  been  greatly- 
expanded  in  occupied  areas,  and  there  is  much  more  careful  surveillance  than 
earlier.  The  Soviet  occupation  army  leads  what  amounts  to  a  concentration 
camp  existence.  When  soldiers  are  not  on  duty,  they  are  confined  to  barracks 
and  clubs.  Absence  without  leave  is  subject  to  the  most  severe  penalties.  Arms 
are  issued  only  when  essential  for  assigned  duty.  At  the  first  sign  of  disaffection, 
the  soldier  is  arrested  and  sent  home.  New  recruits  are  a  carefully  screened  and 
thoroughly  propagandized  group.  They  are  not  ordinarily  sent  on  occupation 
duty  if  there  is  a  record  of  repression  in  the  family  or  any  indication  of  anti-Soviet 
attitudes.  Screening  obviously  does  not  work  perfectly  (witness  the  continuing 
escapes),  but  it  is  much  more  careful  than  earlier. "2 

FLIGHT    TO    THE    WEST 

All  these  precautions  were,  however,  in  vain.  The  disaffections 
were  many— particularly  after  the  war.  And  they  would,  probably, 
have  been  much  greater  had  not  the  Western  Powers  been  convinced 
immediately  after  the  end  of  hostilities  that  their  duty  lay  in  sending 
back  to  the  Soviet  authorities  those  Red  army  soldiers  who  tried  to 
make  their  way  over  to  the  Allies.  Since  that  time  of  overzealous 
international  amity  many  Red  army  deserters  have  made  their  way 
to  either  the  British  or  American  zones  of  occupied  former  enerny 
countries.  Fliers  have  stolen  planes  in  order  to  escape  the  Soviet 
totalitarianism.  Foot  soldiers  have  laboriously  and  riskily  made  theh 
way  through  heavily  patrolled  borders. 

These  Red  army  men  gave  up  their  nationalities,  their  family  ties, 
and  their  position  within  the  Soviet  Union  for  many  various  reasons. 
Some  were,  according  to  Fainsod,  as  petty  as  an  impermanent  romantic 
attachment  for  a  German  girl.  But  most  were  deeply  significant. 
Generally,  among  the  ordinary  ranlv  and  file,  the  main  grievances  were 
poor  food,  the  enforced  isolation  from  the  local  population  in  the  case 
of  the  occupation  army,  stringent  discipline,  the  special  privileges  of 
the  officer  group,  and  the  memory  of  persecuted  relatives  and  friends. 
Among  the  officers,  the  professional  (and  usually  nonparty)  men,  re- 
sented the  encroachment  of  the  Zampoliti  on  command  responsibili- 
. — .  t 

Soviet  Military  Establishment,  as  to  how  these  controls  affect  the  military  machine.    He  states  In  par 
(On  Soviet  Military  Strategy  and  Capabilities  (review  article).     World  Politics  (New  Haven),  vol.  3, 
Octoberl950,  pp.  123-124):  .      .       ,  .      ^    „...„,       1 

"1.  Political  supremacxi  over  the  Soviet  military  machme  is,  of  course,  apparent  and  efiective  at  all  levels^ 
of  operation.  The  supreme  political  command  is  also  the  supreme  military  command,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  the  Zampoliti  or  political  deputies  (formerly  political  commissars)  exercise  more  than  a  mere  iiropa- 
gandistic  and  indoctrinatins  role.  Their  power  is  very  great,  and  they  are  often  disliked,  for  different 
reasons,  by  both  officers  and  men.     They  are  sometimes  cowardly,  but  more  often  fanatic  fishters. 

"*  *  *  Bravery  and  reliance  are  usual;  but  even  very  hish  officers  are  usually  loath  to  act  without  specific 
directive.  Both  the  political  system  and  the  Zampolit's  discretionary  power  intensify  this  dilemma.  For 
this  reason  effective  surprise  is  an  especially  disorganizing  weapon  against  them. 

"*  *  *  Originality  and  conservation  are  mixed,  on  the  top  level.     Below,  there  is  only  conformity. 

>"  According  to  liability  under  article  58  of  the  Soviet  Criminal  Code  which  reads  as  follows: 

"In  the  event  of  flight  abroad  by  land  or  air  of  a  member  of  the  armed  forces,  the  adult  members  of  hi3- 
family,  if  they  in  any  way  assisted  the  preparation  or  the  commission  of  this  act  of  treason,  or  even  if  they 
knew  of  it  but  failed  to  report  it  to  the  authorities,  are  to  be  punished:  by  deprivation  of  liberty  for  a  period 
from  5  to  10  years  and  by  confiscation  of  all  property.  ,  •       » 

"The  remaining  adult  members  of  the  traitor's  family,  and  those  living  with  him  or  dependent  on  him  at 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime,  are  liable  to  deprivation  of  their  electoral  rights  and  to  exile  to  the 
remote  areas  of  Siberia  for  a  period  of  5 years."  (Quoted  by  International  Survey  (London),  No.  60,  Aug. 
25, 1960,  p.  33.)  See  also  Harold  J.  Berman  and  Miroslav  Kerner,  Soviet  Military  Crimes,  M ilitary  Review 
(Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.),  July  1952,  pp.  12-24. 

"»  Fainsod,  op.  cit.,  p.  272. 
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ties,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  constantly  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  NKVD  (or  MGB).  They  were  not  trusted  and  they  had  to 
function  in  an  atmosphere  of  constant  insecurity  and  fear. 

Fainsod  has  summarized  a  number  of  interviews  with  some  of  the 
people  who  have  escaped  from  the  Soviet  Union  since  1945.  Five  of 
these  interviews  are  given  herewith  as  representative: 

No.  1  was  a  2.5-year-old  private  of  peasant  background  with  no  history  of  re- 
pression in  the  famil}^  He  had  been  an  Ostarbeiter  (Soviet  citizens  who  had  been 
sent  to  Germany  for  forced  labor)  in  Germany  between  1942  and  1945  and  was 
inducted  into  the  Red  army  in  1945.  He  served  as  a  private  until  1948.  Why 
did  he  flee?  First,  he  reported  that  he  was  impressed  by  the  contrast  in  living 
conditions  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  west.  He  had  had  a  taste  of  the 
west  and  liked  it.  Second,  he  said  that  the  MGB  (secret  police)  had  kept  him  in 
confinement  for  2  days  until  he  agreed  to  spy  on  his  army  comrades.  He  found  this 
distasteful  and  decided  to  try  to  escape  from  the  MGB  clutches.  Third,  one  of 
his  friends  managed  to  escape,  and  this  gave  him  the  courage  to  make  a  similar 
attempt. 

No.  5  was  a  36-year-old  former  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  army  who  left  in  1945. 
His  father  had  been  a  carpenter.  There  was  no  historj'  of  family  repression. 
No.  5  was  brought  up  as  a  loyal  Soviet  citizen.  He  joined  the  Komsomol  and 
was  a  party  member.  He  became  an  engineer  and  later  a  journalist.  He  served 
with  the  Red  army  from  1941  to  1945  and  was  promoted  from  junior  officer  to 
lieutenant  colonel.  He  fled  in  the  confusion  of  the  VE-day  celebration  in  1945. 
He  reported  that  he  had  become  disillusioned  with  communism  in  the  course  of 
his  work  as  an  engineer,  that  many  of  his  friends  and  associates  had  been  arrested 
during  the  1936-38  purge  '"  (the  Yezhovsh china),  and  that,  although  he  was 
passed  over,  he  lived  in  constant  fear  that  he  too  would  be  apprehended.  The 
dominating  reason  for  his  flight,  he  reported  was  his  desire  to  be  free  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  fear  and  suspicion  which  surrounded  him  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

No.  7  was  a  34-year-old  lieutenant  colonel  on  occupation  duty  in  the  Soviet 
Militarj'  Administration  in  Germany.  His  father  had  been  a  Czarist  officer. 
No.  7  was  arrested  during  the  Yezhovshchina  as  a  Polish  spj^  because  his  father 
had  Polish  connections.  He  was  sentenced  to  10  years  of  forced  labor,  but  escaped 
during  the  war,  hid  out,  and  finally,  with  the  help  of  false  papers  which  concealed 
his  identity,  obtained  a  job  as  an  electrotechnician.  He  was  sent  to  Germany  in 
1945  to  work  on  a  reparations  assignment  and  escaped  in  1947.  He  reported  that 
he  lived  in  constant  fear  that  the  MGB  would  discover  his  true  identity.  He  would 
have  fled  earlier  but  was  not  sure  until  1947  that  the  Americans  would  give  him  a 
friendly  reception. 

No.  9  was  a  43-year-old  former  middle-level  administrator  in  the  Soviet  Military 
Administration,  who  had  been  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  supply  services  during 
the  war.  No.  9  had  a  very  successful  career  as  an  administrator  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  had  never  been  arrested.  Nevertheless,  he  reported  that  he  had  been 
dreaming  about  escape  for  a  long  time.  He  hated  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
and  distrust  which  always  surrounded  him.  The  MGB  checked  everything  he 
did.    In  the  Soviet  Military  Administration,  MGB  agents  were  everywhere.    He 

1"  The  1936-38  Red  army  purge  was  terrible  and  far-reaching.    The  Army  Information  Digest  describe 
it  as  follows: 

"The  great  Red  army  purge  of  19.37  struck  the  Soviet  people  like  a  thunderbolt  and  greatly  shocked  the 
world.  The  Soviet  newspapers  headlined  'For  espionage  and  treason  to  the  fatherland — execution  by 
shooting.'  Eight  high-ranking  Soviet  generals  including  Marshal  Tukhachevsky  had  undergone  trial  and 
were  shot.  The  purge  d'd  not  stop  here.  Seven  military  district  commanders  disappeared  as  did  Marshal 
Bluecher,  the  renowned,  talented,  and  popular  commander  of  the  Far  Eastern  Red  Banner  Front.  His 
exact  fate  is  still  unknown.  Smirnov,  the  Navy  Chief,  also  vanished  along  with  the  Deputy  Commissar 
of  Defense,  Marshal  Egorov,  and  the  head  of  the  m.ilitary  aviation.  The  bloody  purge  went  deeper  into 
the  Red  army.  It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  30,000  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  were  executed  or  imprisoned.  For  the  most  part  these  oflBcors  were  never  seen  again  but  there  is  one 
known  exception.  General  Rokossovsky — a  cavalry  corps  commander  in  1937 — returned  from  prison  exile 
in  World  War  II  to  become  a  marshal. 

"The  purge  made  it  evident  that  a  conflict  of  major  importance  had  arisen  between  a  large  section  of  the 
Red  army  leaders  and  Stalin's  clique  and  that  the  political  machinery  designed  to  insure  army  loyalty  to 
the  party  had  failed.  By  its  mass  executions  the  Soviet  Government  indicated  its  own  fear  of  opposition 
and  its  brutal  strength  of  suppression  *  *  *."  (The  Soviet  military  organization:  II — Rise  of  the  Soviet 
Army.    Army  Information  Digest  (Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.),  vol.  5,  November  1950;  53-64,  see  p.  59.) 
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spoke  of  the  girl  stenographers  in  his  office — the  foxes,  he  called  them — who  were 
used  not  only  as  spies  in  the  office  but  as  provocateurs  at  evening  drinking  parties 
to  bring  out  any  latent  anti-Soviet  sentiment  among  those  present.  He  was 
disgusted  with  the  whole  business.  When  he  visited  home  in  1948,  he  talked  the 
matter  over  with  his  wife.  She  advised  him  to  make  a  break  for  freedom  if  a  good 
opportunity  presented  itself.  He  left  his  wife  and  two  children  behind  in  Moscow 
and,  when  interviewed,  he  was  still  wondering  whether  he  had  a  right  to  flee. 

No.  10  was  a  41-year-old  former  cadre  officer,  a  captain  who  was  on  temporary 
duty  with  the  Soviet  Military  Administration  in  Germany.  He  fled  in  1948,  also 
leaving  a  wife  and  two  children  behind.  He  was  terribly  worried  about  them. 
He  said  the  decision  to  escape  was  a  painfully  hard  one  for  him  because  of  his 
family.  He  had  no  personal  material  reason  for  fleeing.  He  lived  reasonably  well. 
But  he  always  felt  that  he  was  living  in  a  prison.  Every  moment  had  to  be 
accounted  for,  every  gesture  watched,  every  intonation  controlled.  Life  had 
become  so  unendurably  disciplined  that  he  decided  that  he  had  to  break  away. 
He  preferred  to  take  his  chances  as  an  ordinary  laborer  in  Germany."* 

Other  interviewers  of  Soviet  defectors  also  find  in  their  actions  and 
testimony  impressive  evidence  of  discontent  in  the  Soviet  Union 
which  is  primarily  caused  by  the  fact  "that  a  large  majority  of  the 
Soviet  population  has  experienced,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  coercive 
measures  of  the  police  state."  Of  a  group  of  9  Soviet  escapees, 
among  whom  were  a  former  lieutenant  colonel,  an  infantry  major,  a 
captain  in  the  Soviet  Air  Force,  and  MGB  lieutenant,  and  2  ordinary 
soldiers,  all  had  had  "at  least  indirect  contact  with  the  brutality  of 
the  Soviet  regime  through  the  arrest  of  close  relatives  or  suffering 
occasioned  by  collectivization.  *  *  *  Some  ascribed  their  resent- 
ment against  the  Soviet  Government  largely  to  the  effect  of  such 
experiences,  while  others  included  acts  of  repression  against  their 
relatives  as  only  one  of  the  several  causes  of  their  dissatisfaction  with 
life  in  the  Soviet  Union."  ^^^ 

These  interviews  are  revealing  in  the  consideration  of  stresses 
within  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  No  doubt  the  constant  watching 
and  the  threats  of  purges  militates  against  the  formation  of  an  organ- 
ized and  active  opposition  within  the  Red  army  even  as  it  increases 
the  resentment.  Nevertheless,  that  there  is  tension  within  that 
most  important  area  of  Soviet  life  is  beyond  any  doubt. 

>»  Fainsod,  op.  cit..  pp.  269-273. 

1"  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  The  Soviet  Union  as  reported  by  former  Soviet  citizens.    Rcpt.  No.  3, 
May  15,  1952,  p.  2. 


VII.  WOMEN 

SEX    EQUALITY    IS    THEORETICAL 

Alleged  sex  equality  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  given  a  most  prominent 
role  in  Communist  propaganda.  However,  the  Soviet  women  them- 
selves might  have  a  different  story  to  tell.  They  have  their  own 
peculiar  and  very  definite  grievances. 

EQUALITY    IS    EXTENDED     WHEREVER    HEAVY     WORK    IS    TO    BE     DONE 

To  be  sure,  the  women  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  given  equal 
status  with  the  opposite  sex  in  the  performance  of  heavy  labor  duties. 
There  is  apparently  no  work  considered  too  strenuous  for  the  Soviet 
woman.  She  labors  as  a  stevedore,  works  on  road  gangs,  on  construc- 
tion crews,  on  railroad  repair  crews;  she  logs  timber,  stokes  blast 
fm-naces,  puddles  steel — jobs  for  which,  ironically,  the  supervisors  are 
usually  men.     Alex  Inkeles,  a  Russian  expert  at  Harvard,  states  that: 

In  1941,  for  example,  women  constituted  32  percent  of  the  electricians  in  elec- 
trical substations,  29  percent  of  the  machine  molders,  and  27  percent  of  the 
compressor  operators.  It  is  important  to  note  that  they  were  represented  as 
well  in  occupations  most  unsuited  for  women,  being  17  percent  of  the  stevedoies 
and  6  percent  of  the  steamboiler  stokers.'^* 

Similar  impressions  were  also  gained  on  the  spot  by  Mrs.  Jane 
Mcllvaine  of  the  Dowingtown  (Pa.)  Archive  during  her  short  sojom-n 
in  Moscow  in  the  spring  of  1953.     She  reports: 

In  the  Stalin  Auto  Works,  which  is  their  showpiece,  I  saw  more  women  working, 
pouring  steel  and  working  the  drop  forges  and  doing  more  manual  labor  actually 
than  I  did  men.  And  I  think — although  I  have  no  statistics  on  it — that  more 
women  work  at  these  heavy  jobs  than  men  *  *  *  in  Moscow,  all  the  street- 
cleaning  detail  are  women,  and  women  went  with  the  mine  detectors  along  the 
route  of  Stalin's  funeral. i" 

MANAGERIAL    AND    ADMINISTRATIVE    OPPORTUNITIES    ARE    LIMITED 

Much  less  successful,  however,  were  the  Soviet  women  in  gaining 
access  to  managerial  and  administrative  positions.  Thus  in  the  period 
covered  by  the  report  presented  in  December  1951  by  the  Party 
Central  Committee  of  Kazakhstan  to  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the 
Kazakhstan  Communist  Party,  Kazakh  women  were  "being  brought 
extremely  slowly  into  all  branches  of  the  economy  and  especially  into 
industry.  The  officials  of  a  number  of  ministries,  republic  organiza- 
tions, and  enterprises  [were]  timid  and  slow  about  advancing  leading 
women  to  responsible  administrative  posts."  ^^^ 

1"  Alex  Inkeles,  Social  Stratification  and  Mobility  in  the  Soviet  Union:  1940-50.  American  Sociological 
Review  (Menasha,  Wis.),  vol.  15,  August  1950,  p.  469  (information  taken  from  N.  Voznesensky,  The  Econ- 
omy of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  During  World  War  II,  Washington:  Public  AQau-s  Press,  1948,  p.  66). 

»"  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report,  April  24,  1953,  p.  40. 

"s  Zhumahai  Shayakhmetov,  Report  of  the  Party  Central  Committee  of  Kazakhstan  to  the  Fifth  Con- 
gress of  the  Kazakhstan  Communist  Party.  Kazakhstanskaya  pravda,  December  10, 1951,  pp.  1-6.  Trans- 
lated and  condensed  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  May  24,  1952,  p.  14. 
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vSignificantly,  the  10th  Congress  of  Soviet  Trade  Unions,  which 
took  place  in  Moscow  in  April  1949,  took  upon  itself  to  urge  the  trade- 
union  organizations  to  strive  more  consistently  for  equality  for  women. 
The  congress,  tacitly  admitting  that  such  opportunity  did  not  exist, 
resolved  that: 

The  trade-union  organizations  must  strive  more  persistently  for  systematic 
improvement  of  the  working  skill  of  women  and  for  greater  boldness  in  entrusting 
leading  positions  to  them  in  the  management  of  enterprises.!^^ 

But  the  trade  unions  demonstrated  that  their  own  record  in  this 
regard  was  none  too  clean  when  they  further  resolved  that — 

More  boldness  must  be  shown  in  entrusting  administrative  positions  in  trade 
unions  to  a  new  aktiv  drawn  from  *  *  *  especially  women.   *  *  *  'S" 

It  is  further  revealing  that  the  Soviet  press  also  saw  the  need  to 
call  for  more  initiative  in  promoting  women.  Thus  Izvestia  of  June 
29,  1950,  voiced  on  the  front  page  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  that  organizations  boldly  and  resolutely  promote  out- 
standing women  to  higher  posts.     The  article  stated: 

Although  much  has  been  done  there  are  still  many  places  where  promotion  and 
training  of  women  lags.  We  find,  for  instance,  only  35  women  out  of  690  chair- 
men of  rural  Soviets  in  Armenia,  or  about  5  percent.  The  situation  is  not  better 
in  Kirgizia,  where  there  is  not  a  single  woman  among  the  executive  committee 
chairmen  and  vice  chairmen. 

Apparently  the  leaders  of  the  Soviets  in  these  parts  of  the  union  have  not  yet 
drawn  appropriate  conclusions  from  the  directive  of  the  party  Central  Committee 
which  declares  that  "promoting  women  to  leading  positions  is  a  vital  state  task." 

Bold  and  determined  action  is  required.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  Supreme  Soviet  elec- 
tion brought  to  the  fore  thousands  of  women,  gifted  and  full  of  initiative. 

It  often  happens  that  women  who  have  been  promoted  are  thereafter  neglected 
and  given  no  further  assistance  in  their  work.  The  party  Central  Committee 
demands  that  daily  assistance  be  given  to  them  in  their  work  as  well  as  in  their 
political-ideological  training. '^i 

The  last  words  of  this  Izvestia  demand  are  particularly  revealing 

as  they  are  indicative  of  the  insufficient  integration  of  Soviet  women 

in  the  Communist  society  and  their  suggested  lack  of  required  political 

stability. 

WOMEN   DO    NOT   FIGURE    PROMINENTLY   IN   POLITICAL   POWER 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  Soviet  women  are 
not  prominently  represented  in  the  important  organs  of  power  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  No  woman  is  a  member  of  the  all-important  Presidium 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party,  or  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
Council  of  Ministers.  The  equality  of  women  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
in  evidence,  insofar  as  governing  organs  are  concerned,  only  in  such 
powerless  bodies  as  the  Supreme  Soviet,  which  has  a  sizable  percent- 
age of  women  deputies  for  window  dressing.  Women,  then,  are  given 
a  token  representation  in  the  ceremonial  organs  of  government,  but 
are  conspicuously  absent  in  the  organs  of  real  power. 

Women  are  denied  positions  of  real  power  in  party,  government 
service,  and  national  economy.  In  Dagestan,  an  autonomous 
republic  in  the  Caucasus,  for  instance,  46  women  were  in  1942  deputies 

1"  Resolutious  of  the  10th  Congress  of  Trade  Unions  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  concerning  the  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions.  Pravda,  May  11,  1949,  pp.  2-3.  Translated  and  condensed 
in  Current  l^igest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  1,  May  31,  1949,  p.  20. 

"« Ibid.,  p.  24. 

'8'  More  Initiative  in  Promoting  Women  to  Soviet  Work,  editorial  in  Izvestia,  June  29,  1950,  p.  1.  Trans- 
lated in  summary  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  2,  August  12, 1950,  p.  52. 
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to' the  various  supreme  Soviets,  and  about  3,000  were  deputies  to  the 
local  Soviets.  But  at  the  same  time,  according  to  an  official  vSoviet 
source,  "the  number  of  women  employed  [in  Dagestan]  in  certain 
important  sectors  of  economic  and  cultural  construction  [was]  not 
increasing  but,  on  the  contrary,  decreasing  in  some  places.  Certain 
Party  and  Soviet  agencies  [were]  dismissing  women  from  posts  oj 
authority  on  all  manner  of  pretexts,  [and]  most  frequently  on  the 
grounds  of  insufficient  training."  Furthermore,  in  Dagestan  there 
were  "very  few  women  in  posts  oj  authority  in  District  Party  com- 
mittees or  working  as  secretaries  of  primary  Party  units,"  and  there 
were  "wo  women  of  the  local  nationalities  working  as  chairmen,  vice- 
chairmen  or  secretaries  of  district  Soviet  executive  committees."  ^^^ 

Soviet  women  are  currently  restricted  in  such  professional  careers 
as  the  diplomatic  service,  and  it  is  reported  that  medical  and  law 
schools  limit  the  number  of  women  students  that  they  will  accept 
In  Tadzhikistan,  in  Soviet  Asia,  women  were  barred  from  receiving 
not  only  higher  but  even  secondary  education.  And  these  so-called 
"survivals  of  an  incoiTect  attitude  to  women"  were  reported  to  persist 
as  late  as  1952  among  Soviet  and  party  officials. 

Finally  Soviet  women  are  discriminated  against  also  socially,  and 
this  even  at  the  highest  levels.  "None  of  us,"  writes  a  former  Soviet 
artist,  Jelagin,  "had  ever  seen  a  member  of  the  Politburo  bring  his 
wife  to  a  theater,  a  banquet,  or  a  reception.  We  did  not  even  know 
who  among  them  were  married,  or  who  their  wives  were."  ^^^ 

COEDUCATION    ABOLISHED 

During  the  war  the  ways  of  boys  and  girls  were  parted  in  the  field 
of  education  in  elementary  schools.  Coeducation  was  abolished  in 
metropolitan  areas  so  the  boys  could  be  trained  to  fight  and  the  girls 
to  breed  fighters.  Apart  from  the  obvious  consideration  of  the  mili- 
tary training  for  boys  this  separate  education  for  girls  has  been 
defended  as  necessary  in  the  interests  of  "happy  Soviet  motherhood" 
and  "the  correct  upbringing  of  the  children  in  the  home."  This  does 
not  sound  like  former  Communist  propaganda  lauding  coeducation 
and  the  omnipresent  claims  to  sex  equality. 

Since  the  war  there  has  been  much  controversy  over  the  value  of 
this  separate  education.  Those  who  would  uphold  the  separation 
make  much  of  the  point  that  there  are  certain  basic  differences  in 
personalities  and  capabilities  of  the  two  sexes.  For  example,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Literatumaya  Gazeta,  a  teacher,  S.  Nazarov,  writes: 

But  equal  rights  do  not  imply  equalization.  Undoubtedly,  diverse  subjects 
taught  in  school  should  be  approached  in  a  different  way  according  to  whether  they 
are  taught  to  boys  or  girls.  It  is  known  that  boys  and  girls,  after  having  left 
childhood,  show  different  inclinations  in  choosing  their  specializations.   *  *  * 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  *  *  *  participation  of  the  family  in  the  education 
of  children  is  not  only  not  excluded  but  even  becomes  more  responsible.  The 
girls  are  the  future  mothers,  and  they  should  be  prepared  to  fulfill  the  responsible 
duty  of  motherhood.     They  should  be  appropriately  educated  for  this.'^^ 

"'  A.  Zenchenko,  Advance  Cadres  of  Women  More  Boldly.  Pravda,  February  3,  1952,  p.  2.  Trans- 
lated and  condensed  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  March  15,  1952,  p.  28. 

"3  Juri  Jelagin,  The  Taming  of  the  Arts.    New  York,  Dutton,  1951,  p.  294. 

"*  Letters  to  the  Editor  published  in  Literatumaya  Gazeta,  No.  52.  June  28.  1950.  Translated  and  repro- 
duced in  Soviet  Studies  (Glasgow),  vol.  2,  October  1950,  pp.  190-191. 
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Another  letter  from  the  headmaster  of  a  boy's  school,  B.  Tyapkin, 
indicates  the  military  factor  for  boys  and  the  homemaking  factor  for 
girls.     He  writes: 

Separate  education  was  begun  here  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War.  It 
was  introduced  from  profound  patriotic  motives  which  still  hold  today. 

The  upbringing  and  training  of  Soviet  children  in  boys'  schools  should  have 
definite  distinctive  quahties.  The  young  boy  should  be  particularly  smart, 
resourceful,  hardy  and  well  disciplined.  He  should  be  a  good  subordinate  and  an 
excellent  leader.  *  *  * 

The  education  of  the  future  mother  is  necessary  for  the  family  itself,  necessary 
for  the  correct  upbringing  of  children  in  the  home,  and  for  the  contented  old  age 
of  the  parents  themselves.     Why  are  we  not  preparing  our  girls  for  this? 

From  all  this  there  can  only  be  one  conclusion:  separate  education  is  a  natural 
positive  phenomenon  in  pedagogy  and  at  the  present  stage  in  history  it  is  a  direct 
necessity,  of  importance  to  the  state. i^^ 

The  Literaturnaya  Gazeta  itself,  however,  took  the  side  of  those 
who  favored  coeducation  in  this  state-sponsored  controversy.^^®  But 
in  spite  of  its  stand  and  tjie  fact  that  98  percent  of  the  letters  written 
to  this  publication  in  regard  to  this  controversy  favored  coeducation, 
the  Government  has  so  far  been  adamant  in  its  refusal  to  readopt 
coeducation. 

PRACTICE  AND  PROPAGANDA  ARP:  IN  CONFLICT 

Thus  we  see  that  the  practice  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  quite  different 
from  the  propaganda  statements  in  regard  to  the  position  of  women 
in  Communist  society.  But  even  in  their  propaganda  there  is  con- 
flict. Official  statements  range  from  praise  for  the  Karelo-Finnish 
Komsomol  girls  who  work  a  10-hour  day  on  lumbering  operations  at 
temperatures  40°  below  zero  '"  to  the  Soviet  representative  Alexei 
Pavlov's  assertion  before  the  United  Nations  that  Soviet  women  were 
not  used  the  rigors  of  housework  allegedly  demanded  of  women  in 
capitalist  bourgeois  nations  and  therefore  could  not  be  allowed  to  join 
their  foreign  husbands. ^^^ 

SUCH  EQUALITY  AS  DOES  EXIST  IS  IMPOSED 

To  the  extent  that  Soviet  women  do  have  "equality,"  it  is  an 
"equality"  imposed  upon  them  from  above  and  results  in  social  up- 
heaval neither  desired  by  the  woman  nor  salubrious  to  society. ^*^ 

115  Letters  to  the  Editor  published  in  Literaturnaya  Gazeta,  No.  36,  May  4, 1950.  Translated  and  repro- 
duced in  Soviet  Studies,  op.  cit.,  p.  189. 

iM  "The  vital  question  must  be  settled"  in:  Literaturnaya  Gareta,  August  24,  1950,  p.  2.  Translated 
and  reproduced  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  2,  October  7,  1950,  p.  10. 

1"  Komsomolskaya  Pravda,  April  9,  1947. 

"« New  York  Times,  December  7, 1948,  p.  12. 

«M  E.  e.  the  forced  stripping  of  the  veil  in  Moslem  communities,  or  the  marriage  and  divorce  laws  when 
they  flout  established  and  adhered-to  religious  practice. 


VIII.  THE  WORKER 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.  claims  to  operate  as  a  workers'  state.  The  "land 
of  socialism"  is  supposed  to  be  a  country  in  which  the  "dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat"  has  been  estabhshed.  In  fact,  the  party,  or  even 
a  small  group  within  the  party,  has  usurped  the  monopoly  of  power 
and  is  exercising  it  in  the  name  of  the  working  class. 

DICTATORSHIP    OF    THE    PARTY,  NOT    OF    THE    PROLETARIAT 

The  workers  of  Russia  have  not  had  the  chance  to  heed  the  warning 
voiced  by  Lenin  to  them  in  1921: 

Ours  is  a  workers'  government  with  a  bureaucratic  twist.  Our  present  gov- 
ernment is  such  that  the  proletariat,  organized  to  the  last  man,  must  protect 
itself  against  it.  And  we  must  use  the  worker's  organizations  for  the  protection 
of  the  workers  against  their  government. '^o 

The  warning  could  not  be  heeded.  The  "dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat" has  been  replaced  by  the  "dictatorship  of  the  party."  In- 
deed, it  is  ironic,  but  interesting,  to  note  the  sharp  decline  in  the 
proletarian  membership  of  the  party  since  1930.  Barrington  Moore, 
Jr.,  gives  us  the  following  tabulation  taken  from  the  protocols  of 
party  congresses. ^^^ 

Workers  from  production  (percent  of  party  membership) 

1926 35.7    1930 48.6 

1927 40.8    1934 9.3 

And  there  has  been  a  further  drop  since  1934.  No  data  were  per- 
mitted to  be  disclosed  at  the  last  October  1952  party  congress  in 
Moscow  regarding  the  present  social  composition  of  the  party. 

CONTROLS    OVER    THE    WORKER 

Even  a  quick  glance  at  the  social  map  of  the  Soviet  society  reveals 
the  plight  of  the  Soviet  worker  under  the  "workers'  state."  Restric- 
tions introduced  during  World  War  II  as  an  expediency  have  become 
permanent  features  of  Soviet  life.  Their  existence  puts  the  Soviet 
worker  in  bondage.  "Inefficiency,"  says  Vladimir  Gsovski,  Chief  of 
the  Foreign  Law  Section  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  "involves  [in 
the  Soviet  Union]  not  only  loss  of  material  benefits  and  possible  loss 
of  job,  but  persecution  in  court  as  well.  Workers  are  subject  to 
penalties  imposed  by  managers  for  'loafing  on  the  job'  and  to  court 
action  for  absenteeism  and  unauthorized  quitting  of  the  job."  ^^^ 
Under  Soviet  law  workers  can  be  imprisoned  for  quitting  their  jobs 
without  permission,  and  the  penalty  for  this  can  be  several  months' 
imprisonment  according  to  laws  put  into  effect  in  June  1940.     Also 

'"  Quoted  by  Joseph  Newman,  Russia  uncensored:  trade-unions,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  November 
6, 1949. 

191  Barrington  Moore,  Jr.,  Soviet  Politics— The  Dilemma  of  Power,  Cambridge^  Harvard  University 
Press,  1950,  pp.  257-25S. 

i»2  Vladimir  Gsovski,  Elements  of  Soviet  Labor  Law,  Monthly  Labor  Review  (Washington),  March  1951, 
p. 258. 
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in  1940  tlie  Moscow  government  enacted  a  stiff  rule  on  absenteeism 
involving  a  fine  of  25  percent  of  the  worker's  wages  for  6  months. ^^' 
Later  in  1940  another  law  was  passed  which  gave  the  heads  of  enter- 
prises authority  to  transfer  workers  anywhere  within  the  Soviet 
Union  regardless  of  individual  desire.  Any  worker  who  refuses  to 
make  the  transfer  receives  a  sentence  as  a  criminal. 

These  laws  and  others  passed  in  1940,  and  since,  severely  limit  the 
freedom  of  all  workers.  The  combination  of  laws  is  formidable. 
George  C  Guins,  lecturer  in  the  Institute  of  Slavic  Studies  at  the 
University  of  California,  has  summed  up  some  of  the  effects  on  the 
worker  of  such  laws : 

*  *  *  For  nonappearance  at  work  without  an  acceptable  reason  they  are  liable 
to  sentence  *  *  *  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  6  months  with  a  reduction  of  wages 
not  to  exceed  25  percent. 

Violations  of  labor  discipline  without  a  valid  excuse,  such  as  tardiness,  leaving 
work  before  the  scheduled  time,  undue  prolonging  of  the  lunch  recess,  and  loitering 
on  the  job,  are  considered  criminally  punishable  as  shirking. 

If  the  period  of  tardiness  is  less  than  20  minutes  or  if  the  quitting  of  work 
occurred  less  than  20  minutes  before  the  end  of  the  work  shift,  then  the  accused  is 
subject  to  disciplinary  action.  However,  if  a  similar  violation  occurs  three  times 
in  a  single  month,  or  four  times  in  2  months,  it  is  considered  shirking,  for  which 
corrective  labor  is  prescribed  for  a  period  of  up  to  6  months.   *  *  * 

Arrival  at  work  more  than  20  minutes  late  without  a  legitimate  reason  means  a 
fine  of  25  percent  of  a  half  year's  wages.  The  court  sends  a  demand  for  payment 
to  the  institution  or  plant  where  the  sentenced  person  is  employed,  and  for  the 
six-month  period  the  enterprise  is  obliged  to  withhold  a  portion  of  the  wages  of 
the  sentenced  person  and  turn  it  over  to  the  state  treasury.  A  repeated  instance 
of  coming  late  to  work  involves  prison  sentence  of  not  less  than  one  year.  Absence 
from  work  without  a  justifiable  excuse  involves  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  from 
1  to  2  years.  Arbitrary  quitting  or  changing  one's  place  Oi  employment  can  also 
incur  a  sentence  at  correctional  labor  for  a  period  of  up  to  3  years.   *  *  * 

Any  person  from  watchman  to  chief  engineer  of  any  enterprise  can  be  indicted 
for  any  breach  of  labor  discipline.  The  excusing  of  any  such  violation  is  absolutely 
prohibited.  *  *  *  w* 

DOCUMENTS    IMPOSED    ON    THE    WORKER 

The  ability  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to  control  the  movements 
and  activities  of  the  workers  is  made  complete  by  the  system  of 
documents  imposed  on  the  worker.  He  must  have  three  official  docu- 
ments; an  internal  passport,  labor  book,  and  a  pay  book.  The  labor 
book,  which  is  an  imitation  of  Nazi  practice,  contains  the  complete 
employment  record  of  the  worker  and  must  be  surrendered  to  the 
employer.  Thus  the  simple  withholding  of  this  document  by  the 
management  is  sufficient  to  freeze  a  worker  to  his  job  for  however  long 
the  employer  may  desire. 

HOW    THE    WORKER    IS    EXPLOITED 

One  of  the  chief  motivations  for  this  rigid  discipline  is  obviously 
the  desire  to  increase  the  output  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  worker  for 
the  purposes  of  the  state  and  to  eliminate  stoppages  and  breakdown 

"3  Barrington  Moore,  Jr.,  discusses  the  definition  of  "absenteeism"  as  follows:  "A  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  on  August  15,  1940,  defined  voluntary  absence  as  absence  from  work  without  ade- 
quate cause  for  more  than  20  minutes,  or  for  more  than  three  times  in  1  month,  or  four  times  in  two  succes- 
sive months.  Appearance  on  the  job  when  dnmk  is  also  included  under  absenteeism.  Among  other  fine 
points  in  the  discussion  at  this  time  was  whether  falling  asleep  on  the  job  constituted  absenteeism.  The 
phrase  'without  adequate  cause'  obviously  permits  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in  applying  the  law  *  •  *" 
(ibid.,  p.  326). 

"<  George  C.  Onins,  Cruel  Penalties,  Garish  Awards  in  the  Soviet  State,  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
September  10,  1950. 
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in  production  to  which  the  well-being  and  the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
worker  are  scariiiced.^^^  Under  this  premise  the  factory  enjoys  the 
support  of  the  regime,  including  the  secret  police,  in  its  efforts  to 
enforce  labor  discipline. ^^^  And  in  actual  practice  the  worker  has  no 
real  right  to  appeal  from  decisions  taken  under  this  premise.  Moore 
cites  the  legal  right  of  appeal  but  points  out  the  practical  difficulties 
and  concludes — 

it  would  appear  that  the  worker's  opportunity  for  obtaining  satisfaction  for  even 
a  legitimate  grievance  is  strictly  limited  under  these  conditions.i^^ 

And  of  course,  this  regimentation  can,  and  does,  lead  to  exploitation 
of  the  Soviet  worker.     Joseph  Newman  warns  that: 

It  [the  piecework  system]  is  a  system  which  is  particularly  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  a  state  which  exercises  absolute  power,  against  which  there  is  no  recourse, 
and  in  which  the  labor  organization  is  made  to  serve  the  state  first  and  the  worker 
second. 

The  Soviet  employer-state  periodically  increases  the  labor  norm  on  which 
piecework  payments  are  based  so  that  the  worker  is  expected  to  increase  the 
amount  of  goods  he  produces  for  the  same  amount  of  wages. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Kusnetsov  [V.  V.  Kuznetsov,  Chairman  of  the  All-Union  Council  of  Trade 
Unions]  in  an  official  statement,  published  January  9,  1948,  reported  that  increased 
labor  output,  which  exceeded  the  prewar  level  by  14.2  percent,  had  been  facilitated 
by  the  upward  revision  of  working  norms.  New  collective  contracts,  he  revealed, 
would  further  increase  these  norms. 

This  frank  admission  that  the  state  was  securing  greater  output  by  making  the 
worker  produce  more  for  the  same  wages  was  not  allowed  to  be  transmitted 
abroad  by  foreign  correspondents  in  Moscow  for  obvious  reasons.   *  *  *  'o^ 

Moreover,  the  worker  does  not  even  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
attained  a  higher  standard  of  living  which  might  partially  compensate 
for  the  many  restrictions  upon  his  freedom  and  his  exploitation  by 
the  regime.  As  early  as  1934,  Stalin  frankly  declared  that  "equaliza- 
tion in  the  sphere  of  demands  and  personal  life  is  reactionary,  petty 
bourgeois  nonsense,  worthy  of  a  primitive  ascetic  sect  and  not  of  a 
socialist  society  organized  in  a  Marxian  way."  ^^^ 

The  Soviet  Union  has  the  lowest  per  capita  national  income  of  any 
industralized  nation  of  the  world  except  Poland,  according  to  estimates 
released  by  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations.  The  1949 
per  capita  income  for  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  was  $308  compared  with  $1,453 

185  That  this  sacrifice  alone  has  the  effect  of  creating  tension  is  suggested  by  Frederick  C.  Barghoom 
who  states  (Notes  on  life  and  travel  in  Russia,  Yale  Review  (New  Haven),  June  1948,  pp.  596-61 7;  see  p. 
598):  "The  other  factor  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  a  source  of  estrangement  between  the  authorities 
and  the  public  is  the  extremely  high  priority  given  to  the  interests  of  the  state  as  against  those  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Russians  have  been  conditioned  historically  to  the  sacrificing  of  individual  to  group  interests, 
but  the  hard  requirements  of  the  'Bolshevik  tempo'  undoubtedly  engender  nervous  and  physical  exhaus- 
tion and  resentment." 

The  desperate  and  nerve-wracking  struggle  for  raising  labor  productivity  has  continued,  however,  un 
abatedly  in  the  Soviet  Union  until  today.  Thus  the  Eighth  Plenary  Session  of  the  Central  Council  of 
Soviet  Trade  Unions  drew  in  June  1952  "the  attention  of  the  Ministi-y  of  the  Transport  Machinery  In- 
dustry to  the  necessity  of  raising  the  responsibility  of  heads  of  enterprises  for  the  state  of  labor  discipline 
of  directing  them  to  eliminate  shortcomings  in  the  organization  of  labor,  of  conducting  a  vigorous  struggle 
against  last-minute  rush  tactics  in  work,  of  liquidating  stoppages  and  wasteful  losses  of  working  time." 
Decisions  of  Eighth  plenary  session  of  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions,  Trud,  June  11,  1952,  p.  2.  Trans- 
lated in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  July  5,  1952,  p.  9. 

196  Moore,  op.  cit.  p.  323,  also  Merle  Fainsod  notes  (Controls  and  tensions  in  the  Soviet  system,  American 
Political  Science  Review  (Menasha,  Wis.),  June  1950,  p.  280): 

"Each  factory  of  any  size  also  has  its  so-called  Special  Section,  a  branch  of  the  MGB,  again  with  its  own 
Independent  channel  of  command.  The  MOB  Special  Section  controls  both  party  and  nonparty  per- 
sonnel in  the  factory;  it  maintains  a  dossier  on  every  employee,  and  has  its  network  of  informers  scattered 
through  the  factory.    Its  major  task  is  to  discover  and  root  out  disaffection  wherever  it  finds  it." 

i»7  Moore,  op.  cit.,  p.  324. 

i«8  Newman,  op.  cit.,  p.  324. 

"9  Quoted  by  Gsovski,  loc.  cit. 
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per  capita  income  for  the  United  States. ^"'^  The  following  breakdown 
of  the  monthly  income  of  a  Soviet  industrial  worker  was  recently 
presented  in  a  survey  published  in  Fortune: 

After  taxes,  deductions,  and  rent,  the  average  family  [of  a  Soviet  worker]  haa 
about  460  rubles  to  buy  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  of  life.  There  is 
no  typical  "food  basket"  for  a  Moscow  family,  but  the  basic  ration  allotment  of 
1946  can  be  taken  as  minimum  subsistence.  A  man  and  wife  with  one  child 
were  allowed:  black  bread  72.6  pounds;  cereal  9.2;  meat  and  fish  7.5;  fats  3.1; 
granulated  sugar  4;  salt  2.6;  tea  2.6  ounces.  If  one  adds  a  little  meat  and  fish 
to  the  meager  official  ration,  two  pounds  of  butter,  two  quarts  of  milk,  a  dozen 
eggs,  and  two  pounds  of  fruit,  the  montly  food  bill  would  come  (in  1952  prices) 
to  255  rubles. 

1^  That  would  leave  the  worker's  family,  even  a  small  one,  only  about  200  rubles 
to  cover  clothes,  transportation,  entertainment,  and  all  miscellaneous  expenses. 
Since  even  a  man's  cheap  suit  costs  about  four  times  the  remaining  resources  of 
the  family,  it  is  not  surprising  that  workers  generally  buy  secondhand  clothes, 
and  on  the  job  wear  uniforms  or  cotton  pants  and  jackets  supplied  by  the 
factory.200* 

The  Soviet  factory  worker  must  also  work  much  longer  hours  than 
his  opposite  number  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  procure  a  given 
quantity  of  food.  The  following  table  computed  by  the  United 
States  Labor  Department  and  reproduced  in  Fortune  shows  the 
difference  in  minutes  of  work  time  required  to  buy  various  foods: 

[Minutes] 


United  States 

(September 

1951) 


Moscow 
(April  1952) 


Per  pound: 

Bread 

Beef  (average) 

Fish 

Butter.. 

Milk  (quart). 
Egss  (dozen). 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Coffee 

Tea - 

Sugar 


14 
132 
135 
270 

42 

187 

9 

89 
531 
960 
110 


Note.— Comparisons  are  based  on  the  average  wage  of  a  Moscow  industrial  worker— 600  rubles  a  month, 
or  2.94  rubles  an  hour.    Soviet  prices  computed  from  official  listings. s"' 


THE  WORKER  CANNOT  RISE  ABOVE  HIS  LOT 

From  all  the  foregoing  it  might  be  deduced  that  tension  may  exist 
in  the  economic  area  of  the  Soviet  worker,  but  the  picture  is  made 
even  more  grim  for  the  worker  by  the  realization  that  he  cannot  aspire, 
as  he  may  once  have  done,  to  a  higher  position  in  life.  There  is  no 
longer  a  '"'Horatio  Alger"  type  of  incentive  within  the  Soviet  Union  if, 
indeed,  there  ever  was  such  incentive.  Alex  Inkeles,  in  his  study  of 
social  stratification  and  mobility  in  the  Soviet  Union,  points  out  that: 

*  *  *  In  the  last  decade  the  personnel  newly  entering  into  the  ranks  of  manage- 
ment in  Soviet  industry  have  tended  to  come  almost  exclusively  from  among  the 
graduates  of  Soviet  higher  schools  [i.  e.,  the  intelligentsia  as  opposed  to  the  work- 
ing class]  *  *  *  the  fact  does  remain  that  movement  from  the  status  of  worker  to 

JO"  W'll  Lissner  Income  Per  Person  in  Soviet  Held  $308.  New  York  Times,  December  4.  1950,  p.  1 
This  article  point^  out  th^t  the  estimate  of  Soviet  income  is  based  upon  Soviet  sources  and  upon  the  last 
official  census,  factors  which  would  tend  to  made  the  estimate  considerably  higher  than  it  shou.d  actually 

^%m^  Soviet  society;  from  the  dacha  set  down.    Fortune  (New  York),  February  1953,  pp.  192-194. 
»i  Ibid.,  loc.  cit. 
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high  managerial  positions  within  the  same  generation,  the  Soviet  equivalent  of 
the  American  dream  of  rags  to  riches,  is  now  becoming  less  usual.  *  *  *  Jn  ^i^ig 
sense  and  to  that  degree  social  mobility  has  decreased  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
last  decade.^o^ 

NO  PROTECTION  FROM  THE  SOVIET  TRADE  UNIONS 

As  to  the  Soviet  trade  unions,  they  give  no  protection  to  the  workers 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  in  1947,  27  million  Soviet  workers  out  of  a 
labor  force  of  over  30  million  were  members  of  the  trade  unions.  The 
Soviet  trade  unions  are  no  militant  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  Soviet 
industrial  worker,^"^  but  are  rather  the  obedient  tools  of  the  party. 
They  are  not  interested  in  any  initiative  coming  from  the  Soviet  work- 
ing masses  and' are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  executors  of  party  direc- 
tives.^°*  They  have  no  independence  and  are  part  of  a  bureaucratic 
machine  whose  main  concern  is  increased  production. ^"^^  Their  main 
role  is  that  of  a  slave  driver.  They  are  not  interested  in  higher  wages 
for  the  Soviet  workers,  as  the  wages  are  determined  in  advance  by  the 
party  apparatus. ^°^  Besides  the  aim  to  increase  production  the  labor 
unions  are  also  devoted  to  the  propagandizing  of  the  Soviet  masses 

'"-  Alex  luKfles,  Social  Stratification  and  Mobility  in  the  Soviet  Union,  1940-50.  American  Sociological 
Review  (Alenasha,  Wis.l,  vol.  15,  August  1950,  pp.  465-479;  see  p.  477. 

203  Moorp,  op.  cit.,  p.  331. 

2M  J.  Stalin,  cynically  explained  party-union  relationships  in  a  statement  to  an  American  labor  delega- 
tion in  1927,  when  he  stated:  "Formerly,  the  party  cannot  give  instructions  to  the  trade  unions,  but  the 
party  gi^es  instructions  to  the  Communists  who  work  in  the  trade  unions.  It  is  known  that  in  the  trade 
unions  there  are  Communist  factions  as  there  are  also  in  the  Soviets,  cooperative  societies,  etc.  It  is  the 
duty  of  these  Communi<;t  factions  to  secure  by  argument  the  adoption  of  decisions  in  the  trade  unions, 
in  the  Soviets,  cooperative  societis,  etc.,  which  correspond  to  the  party's  instruction.  This  they  are  able 
to  achieve  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  because  the  party  exercises  enormous  influence  among 
the  masses  and  enjoys  their  greatest  confidence.  By  these  means  unity  of  action  among  the  most  varied 
proletarian  organizations  is  secured.  If  this  wre  not  done  there  would  be  confusion  and  clashing  in  th^ 
work  of  these  working-class  organizations."     (Leninism.    Moscow,  1933,  vol.  I,  p.  366). 

This  point  is  also  made  clear  in  the  bylaws  of  the  trade  unions  of  the  IJ.  S.  S.  R.  as  follows: 

"Soviet  trade  unions  conduct  all  their  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Communist  Party— the  organ- 
izing and  directing  force  of  socialist  society.  The  trade  unions  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  rally  the  working  masses 
around  the  party  of  Lenin  and  Stalin."    (Trud,  May  11,  1949.) 

It  was  fmther  underlined  by  V.  V.  Kuznetsov  in  his  speech  to  the  10th  Congress  of  Trade  Unions  when 
he  said: 

"Under  the  direction  of  party  organizations,  the  trade  unions  raise  the  level  of  political  and  cultural 
awareness  of  workers  and  employees,  and  assist  them  in  mastering  the  great  teachings  of  Marx,  Engels, 
Lenin,  and  Stalin."    (Trud,  April  21,  1949.) 

20i  By  1932  the  subjugation  of  trade  unions  to  the  government  was  nearly  complete  and  the  role  of  the 
unions  was  then  changed  from  protection  of  the  worker  to  that  of  an  instrument  to  secure  cooperation  in 
the  improvement  of  production.    The  report  of  the  9th  Congress  of  Soviet  Trade  Unions  said: 

"The  old  leadership  gave  precedence  to  the  'defensive'  work  of  the  trade  unions  contrasted  with  their 
task  of  cooperating  in  Socialist  construction."    (Pravda,  May  7,  1932.) 

In  1934.  the  Peonle's  Commissariat  of  Labor,  th<?  organ  of  Government  dealing  with  labor,  was  abolished. 
The  functions  of  this  office  were  given  to  the  trade  unions.  This  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  unions 
further  into  the  Government  apparatus  and  consequently  Identified  them  completely  with  Government 
aims  and  policies. 

509  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  trade  union  bylaws  call  for  the  participation  In  the  determination  of  wages 
for  Soviet  workers  this  is  contrary  to  Soviet  law.  A  book  on  Soviet  labor  legislation  describes  the  deter- 
mination of  wages  as  follows: 

"The  amount  of  wages  and  salaries  is  at  the  present  time  fixed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Government  (or 
on  the  basis  of  its  directives)  by  means  of  governmental  planned  regulation  of  wages  and  salaries  for  separate 
groups  and  categories  of  workers  *  *  * 

"The  agreement  of  parties  (referrine  to  negotiation  of  the  collective  agreement  by  the  trade  unions)  plays 
a  .subordinate  role  in  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  wages  or  salaries.  It  should  not  be  contrary  to 
law  and  is  allowed  only  within  strict  limits  provided  for  by  statute,  for  example,  where  the  precise  amount 
is  fixed  in  instances  in  which  the  approved  table  of  organization  defines  the  rate  as  'from' — 'to',  or  fixing 
the  remuneration  for  part-time  employment  of  a  person  holding  another  position,  and  the  like."  (I.  T. 
Gelyakov,  editor,  Zakonodatel'stvo  o  trade,  Moscow,  1947,  p.  65.) 

Another  book  on  Soviet  labor  law  reveals  the  meanlnglessness  of  negotiating  a  collective  agreement  in 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.: 

"The  sixth  plenary  session  of  the  Council  of  Trade-Unions  in  1937  contemplated  renewing  the  practice 
of  making  collective  agreements.  The  last  collective-bargaining  campaign  was  conducted  in  1933  •  •  • 
However,  experience  has  shown  that  restoration  of  the  practice  of  collective  bargaining  is  not  expedient. 
The  collective  agreement  as  a  special  form  of  legal  regulation  of  labor  relations  of  manual  and  clerical  em- 
ployees has  outlived  itself.  Detailed  regulation  of  all  sides  of  the  relations  by  mandatory  acts  of  govern- 
mental power  does  not  leave  any  room  for  any  contractual  agreement  concerning  one  labor  condition  or 
another."  (N.  G.  Aleksandrov  and  D.  M.  Genkin,  Sovetskoye  Trudovoye  Pravo.  Moscow,  1946,  p. 
106.) 
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along  the  lines  prescribed  by  the  Kremlin.^^^  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the 
Soviet  trade  union  is  inadequate  to  protect  the  worker  from  the  regime 
or  to  further  his  advancement  in  any  way. 

In  fact,  according  to  Communist  reasoning,  no  such  protection  or 
advancement  is  even  necessary.  The  existence  of  a  class  struggle 
within  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  officially  denied  by  the  Soviet  regime  since, 
allegedly,  exploitation  of  man  by  man  has  come  to  an  end  in  this  pro- 
letarian part  of  the  world.  The  Communist  propagandist  eliminates 
differences  between  the  worker  and  his  state  employer  by  declaring 
them  nonexistent.  Conflicts  are  interpreted  as  the  result  of  bureau- 
cratic distortion. 

EVIDENCE    OF    DISSATISFACTION 

Decisive,  however,  is  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  propagate  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  workers'  para- 
dise and  to  give  the  world  the  picture  of  the  Soviet  worker  as  one  of 
the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  regime,  proofs  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Soviet  workers  can  be  detected  in  the  official  Soviet  press.  The 
unions  have  been  frequentl}'^  taken  to  task  for  their  failure  to  present 
their  own  positions  with  sufficient  vigor,^°^  thus  implying  that  they 
have  not  performed  well  for  the  worker  within  even  the  narrow  limits 
of  their  protective  duties  and  power.  All  that  transpired  in  the  10th 
Congress  of  Trade-Unions  in  Moscow  shows  the  failure  of  the  Soviet 
regime  to  make  out  of  the  Soviet  worker  an  enthusiastic  Communist 
and  free  him  from  the  so-called  remnants  of  capitalist  psychology. 
For  example,  here  are  a  number  of  excerpts  taken  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  congress.  V.  V.  Kuznetsov,  chau'man  of  the  All-Union  Council 
of  Trade-Unions,  declared: 

Trade  unions  have  achieved  a  certain  improvement  of  mass  cultural  work  and 
a  strengthening  of  its  material  base.  Nevertheless,  the  scale  and  ideological  level 
of  this  work  are  still  far  below  the  demands  made  upon  it  and  do  not  satisfy  all 
the  growing  cultural  demands  of  workers  and  employees  *  *  *. 

Trade-union  bodies  carry  on  all  their  work  among  the  masses,  reh'ing  upon  the 
broad  aktiv  {active  trade-union  members).  This  akiiv  is  growing  with  every  year. 
At  present  it  comprises  more  than  10,000,000  members  (compare  this  figure  with 
the  27,000,000  nominal  members  of  trade  unions  and  total  labor  force  of  30,000,000 
mentioned  above). 

******* 

*  *  *  Work  with  the  aktiv  is  particularly  unsatisfactory  in  the  trade  unions 
of  workers  in  heavy  industry  enterprise  construction,  lumber  and  rafting,  state 
farms  and  several  others.  Our  task  is  to  broaden  the  ranks  of  the  aktiv  in  every 
way,  to  patiently  (italics  furnished — the  word  "patiently"  clearly  imphes  a  recog- 
nition that  early  results  among  the  workers  mentioned  are  not  to  be  expected) 
instruct  it  and  to  educate  it  in  the  spirit  of  Soviet  patriotism,  in  devotion  to  the 
party  of  Lenin  and  Stalin.^o^ 

20'  The  idea  that  trade  unions  were  primarily  devoted  to  being  "schools  for  communism"  was  played 
up  in  the  Soviet  press  comment  during  the  10th  Congress  of  Trade  Unions.  Typical  of  such  comment  is 
the  following: 

"In  the  life  of  the  Soviet  socialist  state,  in  the  struggle  for  the  realization  of  the  great  ideas  of  Lenin  and 
Stalin,  they  fulfill  an  honorable  and  responsible  role,  the  role  of  schools  of  communism;  they  are  the  prin- 
cipal transmission  belt  through  which  the  party  communicates  with  the  working  class.  Trade-unions, 
as  schools  of  communism,  need  to  look  after  all  aspects  of  the  daily  life  of  the  working  masses,  *  »  *  grad- 
ually raise  them  from  a  nonparty  status  to  a  party  status."  (Professional'nye  Soyuzy,  No.  4,  April  1949. 
p.  3.) 

''s  Moore,  op.  cit.,  pp.  322.  323. 

»»«  Opening  of  the  10th  Congress  of  Trade  Unions.  Report  by  V.  V.  Kuznetsov.  Pravda,  April  20,  p.  2. 
Translated  and  reproduced  in  summary  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  1,  May  17, 
1949,  p.  16. 
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The  views  contained  in  these  statements  were  reechoed  and  re- 
emphasized  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress  which  stated 
that  *  *  * 

The  trade  unions  are  teaching  the  wide  masses  of  workers  and  employees  a 
Communist  attitude  toward  labor  and  a  responsible  attitude  toward  Socialist 
property  (in  all  trade-union  discussion  there  is  an  almost  pathological  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  implied  lack  of  respect  for  "Socialist  property,"  and  in  the  laws  of 
the  Soviet  Union  theft  of  or  damage  to  this  state  property  carries  heavier  penalties, 
even  when  petty,  than  does  murder  or  manslaughter).  They  are  struggling  to 
overcome  remnants  of  capitalist  psychology  among  the  people  and  instilling  the 
sacred  feeling  of  Soviet  patriotism  in  the  masses  *  *  *.2i'' 

The  Soviet  trade  unions  have  thus  failed  in  the  fulfillment  of  their 
assignment.  Lack  of  a  "communist  attitude  to  labor"  on  the  part 
of  the  workers,  and  particularly  of  young  workers,  still  permeates 
Soviet  industrial  life.  Violations  of  labor  discipline  are  a  daily  occur- 
rence. On  January  19,  1952,  the  Trade  Union  organ,  Trud,  inter- 
preted them  as  "the  result  of  survivals  of  capitalism  still  alive  in  the 
minds  of  a  segment  of  our  people,"  and  called  for  the  eradication  of 
such  an  "unsocialist  phenomenon."  -^^  However,  1  year  later  on 
February  4,  1953,  the  same  organ  was  compelled  to  denounce,  as 
benefits  to  the  enemy  "carelessness,  complacency,  and  gullibility  of 
certain  people"  (in  Soviet  factories).  "Gullibility,"  wrote  Trud,  "is 
that  medium  in  which  pilfering,  wrecking  and  stealing  state  funds 
flourish.  In  order  to  end  pilfering,  it  is  necessary  to  end  gullibility  in 
our  ranks.  Comi-ade  Stalin  points  out  the  necessity  of  creating  among 
working  people  such  a  moral  atmosphere  of  hatred  toward  squanderers 
and  plunderers  of  the  national  wealth  as  would  make  their  existence 
impossible.  Trade  organizations  must  strive  to  create  such  a  social 
atmosphere  in  all  their  educational  work."  ^^^ 

Stealing  of  socialist  property  which  has  become  one  of  the  perma- 
nent features  of  Soviet  life  is,  however,  frequently  a  "classless"  group 
action.     Alexander  Vucinich  writes: 

The  "thieving  groups"  include  quite  a  variegated  assortment  of  factory  per- 
sonnel: no  level  of  the  overall  hierarchical  structure  is  immune  to  it.  They  may 
include,  in  addition  to  rank-and-file  representatives,  chiefs  of  storehouses,  book- 
keepers, and  various  "commanders  of  production,"  and  office  chiefs.  The  office 
of  the  Soviet  Procurator  once  complained  that  in  certain  shops,  thieving  groups 
had  made  such  extensive  inroads  as  to  virtually  transform  them  into  their  "private 
orbits,"  their  "own  firms  filling  up  the  orders  received  from  private  persons."  ^is 

If  reliance  on  the  Soviet  press  is  not  enough  to  indicate  the  tensions 
and  dissatisfactions  which  exist  among  the  workers  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Merle  Fainsod  brings  out  rather  strong  evidence  about  their 
grievances  in  his  interviews  with  Soviet  escapees.  He  sums  up  and 
analyzes  this  evidence  as  follows: 

The  workers  interviewed  complained  generally  of  inadequate  pay,  food  short- 
ages, and  bad  housing  conditions.     There  was  grumbling  about  the  number  of 

2i»  Resolution  of  the  10th  Congress  of  Trade  Unions  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  concerning  the  report  on  the  work 
of  the  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions,  April  27,  1949.  Pravda,  May  11,  1949,  pp.  2,  3.  Translated  and 
condensed  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  1,  May  31,  1949,  p.  18. 

s"  Strengthen  socialist  labor  discipline!  (Editorial),  Trud,  January  19,  1952,  p.  1.  Translated  and  con- 
densed in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  March  1,  1952,  p.  30. 

2"  Guard  and  consolidate  socialist  property  (editorial),  Trud,  February  4,  1953,  p.  1,  Excerpts  trans- 
lated in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  5,  March  14,  1953,  p.  31. 

213  Alexander  Vucinich,  Soviet  economic  institutions.  Stanford,  Calif.,  Stanford  University  Press,  1952, 
p.  45. 
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compulsory  deductions  from  pay — the  obligatory  state  loans,  trade-unions  dues, 
the  special  subscriptions  to  this  organization  or  that.  There  was  resentment 
expressed  against  the  inflation  of  administrative  staffs  in  the  factories,  the  super- 
numeraries who  held  down  soft  office  jobs.  Complaints  were  reiterated  about  the 
Stakhanovite  movement.  It  was  described  as  a  form  of  speed-up,  a  device  for 
raising  norms  and  extracting  extra  work  for  the  same  pay.  Workers,  it  was  said, 
had  no  real  freedom  to  express  their  grievances.  MGB  informers  were  everywhere 
The  trade-unions,  which  should  have  expressed  the  interests  of  the  workers,  were 
the  creatures  of  the  party  and  the  factory  managements.  They  did  not  help 
the  worker  to  improve  his  position.  There  were  complaints  about  discipline  and 
the  excessively  severe  penalties  for  tardiness  and  absence  from  work.  Those 
interviewed  asserted  that  they  were  practically  chained  to  their  job.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  shift  or  transfer,  ^i'' 

»"  Fainsod,  op.  cit.,  p.  273. 


IX.  THE  COLLECTIVE  FARMER 

THE    PEASANT    IS    AN    INDIVIDUALIST 

The  policies  and  practices  of  the  Soviet  regime  were  confronted 
from  the  very  beginning  mth  a  most  active  and  persistent  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  tradition-bound  Soviet  peasantry.  The  struggle 
became  particularly  acute  vdih  the  acceleration  of  forced  collectiviza- 
tion in  1928.  The  peasant  all  over  the  world  is  an  individuahst  and 
a  strong  believer  in  private  property  rights,  and  the  Russian  Muzhik 
is  no  exception.  In  spite  of  attempts  to  create  in  the  Soviet  Union 
a  "new  type  of  man"  and  a  new,  unique,  and  superior  "Communist 
morality,"  Frederick  C.  Barghoorn  observes  that — 

The  oid  Adam  is  very  much  alive  [in  Russia],  and  Soviet  human  nature  is 
amazingly  similar  to  its  capitalistic  counterpart. ^i^ 

It  is  interesting  in  this  regard  to  note  that  in  the  words  of  a  recent 
study  of  Soviet  society,  "the  [Soviet]  peasant's  grievance  appears  to 
be  not  that  he  must  remain  a  peasant,  but  that  he  cannot  tdl  the 
son  in  the  individual  fashion  which  he  prefers;  and  the  full  range  of 
powers  of  the  Soviet  state,  in  altering  the  settling  of  his  life  and  in 
determining  the  education  and  information  available  to  him,  has  not 
destroyed  this  aspiration."  ^^^'  Of  similar  nature  are  also  the  findings 
of  a  student  of  the  testimony  of  Soviet  defectors.     He  writes: 

collective  farmers  especially  seem  to  have  retained  widely  the  goal  of  private 
enterprise  and  individual  gain  from  their  toil  and  land.  The  reservoir  of  hidden 
frustration-aggression  from  the  thwarting  of  this  need  must  be  considerable.^^' 

MAGNITUDE    OF    COLLECTIVIZATION — COST    IN    HUMAN    LIFE 

The  attempt  to  transform  the  Soviet  peasant  into  a  collective  farmer 
involved  a  tremendous  reorganization.  This  is  adequately  suggested 
by  M.  K.  Bennett,  of  the  Food  Research  Institute  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, in  the  foUo\ving  statement: 

In  that  year  [1928]  the  organization  of  agriculture  in  the  Soviet  Union  involved 
as  its  great  core  about  20  million  households  of  small  operators,  some  a  bit  larger 
than  others,  though  what  was  soon  to  be  called  a  "kulak"  fit  to  be  liquidated 
would  be  a  peasant  who  had  as  many  as  three  horses  and  who  hired  50  days  of 
labor  a  year  *  *  *.2'8 

The  Moscow  government  won  the  major  battle  of  collectivization 
although  at  a  tremendous  cost  in  human  life.  The  forced  elimination 
of  individual  farming  in  the  Soviet  Union  laid  the  ground  for  a  terrible 
famine.  The  natural  growth  of  the  people  was  delayed  for  years. 
Experts  estimate  the  excess  mortality  in  the  first  years  of  collectiviza- 

«'5  Frederick  C.  Barghoorn,  Notes  on  Life  and  Travel  in  Russia.  Yale  Review  (New  Haven),  June  1948, 
p.  607. 

216  w.  W.  Rostow,  The  Dynamics  of  Soviet  Society.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1952,  p.  234-235. 

21'  Henry  V.  Dicks,  Observations  on  Contemporary  Russian  Behaviour.  Human  Relations  (London), 
vol.  5,  1952,  No.  2,  p.  164. 

2'8  M.  K.  Bennett,  Food  and  Agriculture  in  the  Soviet  Union,  1917-48.  Journal  of  Political  Economy 
(Chicago,  111.),  June  1949,  pp.  194-195. 
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tion  to  have  been  at  least  5  million  persons.  Still  whatever  the  cost, 
by  1938  there  existed  about  250,000  large  and  superlarge  state  and 
collective  farms.  These  farms  operated  all  but  5  or  6  percent  of  the 
land  under  crops.  This  in  contrast  to  the  period  10  years  earlier  in 
1928  when  collectivization  was  just  getting  started  and  less  than  5 
percent  of  all  the  peasant  households  were  absorbed  in  the  state  and 
collective  farms.^^^ 

THE    PEASANT    STILL    WISHES    TO    GET    OUT    FROM    UNDER 

COLLECTIVIZATION 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  outcome  of  the  battle,  the  peasant  in 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  capitulate  entirely  in  his  fight  for  greater 
economic  freedom  and  the  preservation  of  private  initiative.  He 
forced  the  Communist  government  in  1935  to  commit  itself  to  the 
peasant's  right  to  own  a  small  house  and  to  operate  an  individual 
plot  of  land  (not  exceeding  2.47  acres)  and  to  possess  a  limited 
amount  of  livestock  (usually  1  cow,  2  calves,  1  hog,  and  10  sheep). 
He  had  already  forced  the  Soviet  government  in  1932  to  permit  the 
organization  of  open  markets  in  which  the  collective  farmer  can  sell 
the  produce  of  his  plot  directly  to  the  consumer  at  whatever  prices 
were  formed  by  the  interplay  of  supply  and  demand.  But  the 
peasants'  main  aim  was,  and  remains,  to  withdraw,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  the  collectivized  sector  of  Soviet  agriculture  and  to  devote  the 
maximum  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  individual  plots  of  land, 
and  the  minimum  to  the  collectively  owned  and  operated  land.  The 
Soviet  writer,  S.  Kovalyov,  complained  in  1947,  in  the  party  magazine 
Bolshevik,  about  the  resistance  to  collectivization  as  follows: 

On  collective  farms,  where  survivals  from  private  property  psychology  are 
stronger  than  in  governmental  institutions,  an  unsocialist  attitude  toward  work 
is  manifested  in  the  drift  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  collective  farm  laborers  away 
from  collective  farm  work,  in  the  inclination  to  cultivate  only  their  own  victory 
garden  plots,  in  the  poor  quality  of  cultivation  in  evidence  on  collective  lands,  in 
the  inferior  care  of  collectively  owned  cattle,  etc.  All  this  hampers  the  growth 
of  collective  farms,  the  augmentation  of  collective  farm  wealth,  and  by  the  same 
token  impedes  a  rise  in  the  welfare  level  of  collective  farm  workers. 

Such  an  attitude  toward  work  is  definitely  a  survival  of  capitalism  in  the 
popular  mind;  it  has  no  basis  either  in  the  economics  of  Soviet  society  *  *  *. 

Cases  of  transgression  against  socialist  property  are  to  be  observed  on  collec- 
tive farms,  where  they  find  their  expression  in  gross  violations  of  the  charters 
of  agricultural  collective  groups,  in  sequestration  of  the  common  lands  of  the 
farms,  in  the  dispersal  of  collective  farm  livestock,  etc. 

The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  AU-Union  Communist  (Bolshevik)  Party,  "Concerning  meas- 
ures for  the  elimination  of  offenses  against  charters  of  agricultural  cooperatives 
on  collective  farrns,"  is  addressed  to  the  fortification  of  Socialist  property,  to 
its  defense  against  trespass  on  the  part  of  that  group  among  the  collective  farm 
workers  who  have  little  sense  of  responsibility  and  on  the  part  of  individual 
party  and  Soviet  workers  who  acquiesce  in  violations  of  charters  of  agricultural 
cooperatives  and  indeed  on  occasion  do  not  themselves  refrain  from  violating 
these  charters  through  their  illegal  activities. 

The  Soviet  state  also  carries  on  a  resolute  struggle  against  the  aspirations, 
prejudicial  to  the  state,  fostered  by  certain  managers  of  agricultural  collectives 
who  stray  into  the  paths  of  defrauding  the  state  by  secreting  grain  stocks  and 
pulling  the  state's  grain  supply  plans  below  their  norms  *  *  *. 

The  question  of  a  protective  attitude  toward  community  property  has  become 
exceedingly  acute  at  this  moment,  when  under  postwar  conditions  the  Soviet 
state  is  devoting  every  kopek,  every  kilogram  of  metal  and  coal,  every  liter  of 
gasoline,  to  the  cause  of  reestablishing  as  speedily  as  possible  and  further  de- 

"9  Loc.  cit. 
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veloping  the  national  economy.  The  establishment  of  a  very  severe  system  of 
thrift,  the  augmentation  of  community  wealth,  is  one  of  our  most  important 
tasks.  Hence  the  great  significance  of  the  struggle  against  the  survivals  of 
capitalism,  which  gives  birth  to  a  heedless,  negligent,  or  indeed  rapacious  attitude 
toward  community  property .220 

THE  regime's  present  WARFARE  AGAINST  THE  PEASANT 

Thus  even  today,  35  years  after  the  estabhshment  of  the  regime, 
the  Moscow  government  is  still  waging  a  psychological  as  well  as  a 
physical  war  against  the  peasantry  of  the  country.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  two  decades  have  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  collective 
farms  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Soviet  state,  the  Soviet  peasant  yearns 
for,  and  fights  for,  economic  freedom.  This  makes  him  the  black  sheep 
of  the  Soviet  society,  and  he  is  openly  accused  by  the  party  of  pre- 
serving "private  property  psychology." 

And  in  fact,  according  to  the  observations  of  an  independent 
American  scholar,  Barrington  Moore,  Jr.: 

Within  the  present  institutional  framework  of  the  collective  farms,  certain 
divisive  tendencies  which  the  Government  has  been  forced  to  combat  may  be 
observed.  The  series  of  decrees  from  1932  onward  that  endeavor  to  protect 
collective  cultivation  against  encroachments  from  various  sources,  and  particu- 
larly against  the  expansion  of  the  privately  owned  plots  contradicts  the  ofhcial 
claim  that  through  the  collective  farms  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  succeeded  in  harmo- 
nizing the  interests  of  the  individual  farmer  with  those  of  the  state.^^i 

The  state  hits  hard  in  its  endeavor  to  roll  back  the  encroachments 
of  the  Soviet  peasant  on  the  collectivized  land.  However,  a  survey 
of  the  private  plots  which  was  carried  out  in  1939,  revealed,  according 
to  Moore: 

*  *  *  that  the  total  land  under  such  allotment  amounted  to  2,500,000  hectares 
in  excess  of  the  regulations.  Since  the  sown  area  in  private  plots  amounted  to 
only  5,300,000  hectares  the  year  before,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  nearly  half 
the  existing  allotments  prior  to  the  war  were  illegal  *  *  *  222 

at  least  from  the  Soviet  government's  point  of  view. 

REASONS  FOR  FRICTION  BETWEEN  THE  PEASANTS  AND  THE  COMMUNIST 

STATE 

Although  the  peasantry  constitutes  a  very  large  part  of  the  Soviet 
population,  they  are  constantly,  and  rather  cynically,  exploited. 
What  was  once  said  of  the  medieval  Muscovite  Russia  by  the  Russian 
historian  Klyuchevsky  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  present  Soviet 
society:  "The  state  swelled.  The  people  shrank."  The  regime  seems 
only  interested  in  the  output  of  agricultural  products  as  an  economic 
base  for  its  industrialization  programs  and  as  the  food  supply  for  its 
large  armed  forces.  The  peasants'  own  welfare  is  considered  only 
secondarily  and  apparently  only  with  the  view  to  stave  off  more 
active  opposition.  A  United  States  Government  official  writing 
anonymously  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  concludes: 

*  *  *  for  the  past  30  years  Ivan's  [symbolic  name  for  the  typical  Russian 
peasant]  welfare  has  been  constantly  subordinated  to  that  of  the  city  industrial 

2™  S.  Kovalyov,  Ideological  Conflicts  in  Soviet  Russia.  Washington,  Public  Affairs  Press,  1948,  pp.  8-11. 
Translation  of  an  article  published  in  the  March  1947  issue  of  Bolshevik,  its  original  title  was,  "Communist 
Education  of  the  ^^  orker  and  the  Elimination  of  Capitalist  Survivals  From  the  Popular  Consciousness." 

2"  Barrington  Moore,  Jr.,  Soviet  PoUtics— The  Dilemma  of  Power.  Cambridge,  Harvard  University 
Press.  1950,  p.  342. 

s»  Ibid.,  p.  343. 
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worker.  Ivan  and  his  fellow  peasants  have  borne  the  major  burden  of  paying 
for  the  vast,  expensive  industrial  program. 

The  economic  "scissors"  which  was  the  cause  of  much  peasant  discontent  before 
collectivization  have  again  been  in  operation:  manufactured  consumers'  goods 
have  been  in  short  supply  and  therefore  expensive,  while  the  prices  paid  by  the 
Government  for  agricultural  products  have  been  low. 

Ivan  is  not  a  young  man  any  more,  and  he  has  little  chance  of  improving  his 
and  Maria's  [the  wife  of  Ivan — typical  peasant  woman]  position.  He  knows 
that  his  future  lot  will  be  hard  work  and  small  returns.^^^ 

And  Joseph  A.  Kershaw,  an  American  economist,  observes: 

*  *  *  I  hold  that  welfare  is  a  concern  of  the  planners  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  might  anticipate  political  or  social  unrest  if  it  is  kept  too  low;  except  for  this 
they  are  interested  in  how  much  of  their  resources  they  can  divert  to  invest- 
ment   *    *    *.224 

No  wonder  that  frictions  between  the  individual  aspirations  of  the 
peasants  and  the  interests  of  the  Communist  State  in  the  collective 
system  became  a  permanent  feature  of  Soviet  political,  economic,  and 
social  life.  The  following  revealing  record  of  these  frictions,  or  at 
least  the  major  ones,  is  presented  in  the  1952  MIT  study  of  The 
Dynamics  of  Soviet  Society: 

(1)  The  peasant  prefers  to  work  on  his  own  plot,  and  seeks  to  enlarge  it  when- 
ever possible.  During  the  relative  freedom  of  the  war  period,  individual  work 
and  marketing  expanded  greatly,  and  actually  produced  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  urban  food  supply.  In  1946  the  regime  undertook  a  major  effort  to  restore 
land  to  the  kolkhozy.  To  induce  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  adequate 
collective  work,  constant  efforts  have  been  necessary :  labor-day  minima,  monetary 
incentives,  tax  discrimination  against  income  derived  from  individual  work,  and 
disciplinary  measures. 

(2)  Difficulties  of  organizing  collective  work;  link  vs.  brigade.  The  small 
group,  the  link,  prevailed  until  after  the  war,  but  has  been  in  the  process  of  replace- 
ment by  the  larger  brigade  to  improve  work  discipline  and  check  the  individualist 
or  familial  tendencies  encouraged  by  the  link. 

(3)  The  fundamental  weakness  of  the  collective  spirit,  attested  by  the  constant 
problem  of  theft  of  collective  property  both  by  the  peasants  and  by  the  kolkhoz 
administrators. 

(4)  Hostility  between  the  peasants  and  the  kolkhoz  administrators,  who  are 
frequently  regarded  as  outsiders  endeavoring  to  enrich  themselves.  Periodic 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  government  to  increase  the  degree  of  responsibility 
of  the  kolkhoz  administrators  to  the  peasants,  and  thus  to  check  the  power  and 
abuses  of  the  regime's  local  plenipotentiaries. 

(5)  Frictions  between  the  kolkhozy  and  the  state,  primarily  because  of  the 
large  obligatory  crop  deliveries  (at  a  very  low  price)  imposed  by  the  state.  Adjust- 
ments to  price  changes  or  local  difficulties  are  inadequate.  In  general,  the 
peasants  are  left  to  bear  the  burden  of  crop  fluctuations.  Otherwise,  state 
administrative  controls  are  usually  loose,  leaving  the  peasantry  at  the  mercy  of 
local  officials. 

(6)  Income  differentiation  within  the  kolkhoz,  especially  between  adminis- 
trators and  field  workers;  income  differentiation  between  kolkhozy. 

(7)  Kolkhoz-MTS  friction  due  to  believed  unsatisfactory  MTS  services. 
General  dependence  of  the  peasants  on  bureaucratic  MTS  functions  which  are 
judged  unreliable.2-5 

OPPOSITION    PERSISTS 

In  its  recent  effort  to  merge  up  to  13  small  and  medium-size  collective 
farms  into  supercollectives,  the  state  ran  again  into  stiff  opposition 
from  the  peasantry.  The  main  objectives  of  the  new  "Agricultural 
Revolution  of  1950"  were  the  further  strengthening  of  Communist 
control  of  collective  farms  and  the  reducing  of  Soviet  peasantry  to  the 

22'  Life  on  a  Soviet  Collpctlve,  New  York  Times  Magazine,  February  27, 1949,  p.  4. 
^  Joseph  A.  Kershaw,  book  review.  The  Socialized  Agriculture  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R.— Plans  and  Perform- 
ance, by  Naum  Jasny,  American  Economic  Review  (Princeton,  N.  J.),  March  1950,  p.  188. 
2«  Rostow,  op.  cit.,  pp.  233-234. 
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status  of  hired  farmhands  on  "factories  in  the  field."  This  motivation 
was  frankly  admitted  in  one  of  the  Soviet  publications  on  the  subject 
which  said: 

Previously  when  there  were  a  larger  number  of  collectives  in  the  raion  [district], 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  an  eye  on  each  one,  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  each 
farm.  Now  ic  is  another  matter  when  there  are  fewer  collectives  as  a  result  of 
the  consolidation. 226 

It  is  clear  that  the  new  turn  of  the  screw  in  Soviet  agricultiu-e  hag 
intensified  suspicions,  resentment,  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
peasants.  Lazar  Volin,  the  well-known  specialist  in  Soviet  agriculture 
at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  writes: 

The  whole  scheme  of  supercollective  farming  is  predicated  on  the  continued 
submission  of  the  Russian  peasant  to  the  increasingly  strict  regimentation.  That 
there  is  smoldering  peasant  unrest  in  Russia  is  hardly  doubted  by  anyone  familiar 
with  Russian  history  and  contemporary  agrarian  conditions.  Every  tightening 
of  the  collectivist  screw  is  bound  to  increase  agrarian  discontent.  The  Kremlin, 
however,  has  usually  been  willing  to  open  the  safet}'  valve  just  enough  to  prevent 
an  explosion,  resuming  the  collectivist  offensive  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  open 
revolt  has- passed.    This  has  occurred  in  every  decade.^^^ 

The  consolidation  of  collective  farms  accompanied  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  long-established  living  and  working  arrangements  brought 
about  an  adverse  effect  on  Soviet  agriculture.  The  mass  unification 
resulted  in  poor  work,  damage  to  crops,  and  lower  grain  production. 
Still,  in  spite  of  the  peasants'  opposition,  and  poor  judgment  in  carry- 
ing out  the  policy  of  amalgamation  Malenlvov  was  able  to  claim  in 
October  1952  that  since  January  1,  1950,  the  number  of  collective 
farms  had  been  reduced  by  merger  from  254,000  to  97,000. 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF    THE    MACHINE    TRACTOR    STATIONS 

But  the  main  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  state — which  enables  it  to 
dominate  the  Soviet  countryside  and  to  whip  the  peasant  into  obe- 
dience— has  been  the  state-owned  and  state-operated  machine-tractor 
stations.     Of  this  system  of  domination  M.  K.  Bennett  properly  says: 

*  *  *  The  collective  farms  do  not  own  tractors,  trucks,  or  combines,  though 
they  have  horses;  it  is  the  machine-tractor  stations  which  own  the  great  bulk  of 
the  necessary  draft  power  as  well  as  the  harvesting  machinery.  The  machine- 
tractor  stations  make  contracts  with  the  collective  farms  for  payment  of  services 
in  kind.  Since  the  Government  manufactures  the  tractors,  trucks,  and  combines, 
only  the  machine-tractor  stations  and  the  state  farms  can  have  them;  yet  the 
collective  farms  must  buy  their  services  with  payment  in  produce.  Hence  the 
Government  gets  as  collections,  and  is  sure  of  getting,  whatever  produce  the 
collective  farmers  turn  over  to  the  machine-tractor  stations.  Again,  there  are 
taxes.  These  are  laid  upon  both  the  collective  farms  and  the  indiyidual  members 
of  them.  As  everywhere,  taxes  are  not  readily  to  be  evaded.  Collective  farms 
and  their  members  must  deliver  produce  in  payment  of  taxes.  Their  principal 
avenue  of  "sale"  is  to  the  state,  which  monopolizes  most  trade  whether  at  the 
wholesale  or  retail  level.  The  state  sets  prices  to  the  farms  and  farmers,  on  what 
they  must  deliver,  very  low  in  relation  to  what  it  sells  to  them,  thus  getting  a  big 
profit  for  itself  *  *  *.  Naturally,  the  peasants  seek  to  use  the  free  market  to 
thef  uU.  But  since  they  must  first  meet  their  obligatory  deliveries  to  the  state  and 
their  payments  to  the  machine-tractor  stations,  their  elbowroom  is  narrow. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  most  effective  way  of  assuring  to  the  state  what 
it  wishes  to  collect.^^^ 

22«  Quoted  by  Lazar  Volin,  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  in  Soviet  Agriculture,  Foreign  Affairs  (New  York) 
January  1952,  p.  285.  >  ^  '.  , 

M'  Ibid.,  p.  288. 
M8  Bennett,  op.  cit.,  pp.  195-196. 
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THE    peasant's    PLIGHT    UNDER   THE    SOVIETS 

The  creation  of  mass  inertia  is  the  best  that  the  Communist  state 
can  hope  to  get  in  response  to  its  poHcy  of  collectivization.  Prisons 
and  labor  camps  in  Siberia  are  the  least  that  the  Soviet  peasant  can 
expect  to  get  for  his  hostility  to  the  regime.  But  in  spite  of  all 
punishments  and  hollow  exhortations  he  continues  to  fight  the  Krem- 
lin by  scattered  open  revolts  and  mass  passive  resistance — though  as 
yet  with  meager  results— since,  in  spite  of  all  the  concessions  he  was 
able  to  wrest  from  the  Soviet  leadership,  the  Soviet  peasant  remains 
basically  a  slave  of  the  Communist  state. 

His  life,  behavior,  and  activities  are  closely  controlled  not  only  by 
the  collective  farm  chairman,  usually  picked  by  the  party,  but  also 
by  the  village  party  organization,  a  management  commission,  revision 
cornmission,  and  various  executive  organs  of  the  Government;  all  of 
which  often  mistrust  each  other  and  work  at  cross-purposes. 

The  pattern  of  behavior  of  the  Soviet  peasants  and  the  stiff  resist- 
ance they  have  offered  so  far  against  the  agricultural  policies  of  the 
Communist  state  finally  forced  Stalin  to  admit  that  in  the  Soviet 
Union  "workers  and  the  collective  farm  peasantry  still  represent  two 
classes  differing  from  one  another."  He  even  conceded  that  this 
difference  would  persist  as  time  goes  on.  Acknowledging  a  significant 
change  in  one  of  his  basic  theoretical  assumptions,  he  wrote  as  follows 
in  his  last  work,  Economic  Problems  of  Sociahsm  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.: 

Some  comrades  assert  that  in  time  not  only  the  essential  distinction  between 
industry  and  agriculture,  between  manual  and  mental  labor,  will  disappear,  but 
that  any  diflference  between  them  will  also  disappear.  This  is  wrong.  Elimina- 
tion of  the  essential  difference  between  industry  and  agriculture  cannot  lead  to 
elimination  of  all  distinction  between  the  two.  Some  sort  of  difference,  albeit 
nonessential,  undoubtedly  will  remain,  in  view  of  the  difference  in  working  condi- 
tions in  industry  and  agriculture.  *  *  *  Those  comrades  who  maintain  the  re- 
verse must  be  basing  themselves  on  the  well-known  declaration,  in  certain  of  my 
statements,  concerning  the  elimination  of  the  difference  between  industry  and 
agriculture,  between  mental  and  manual  labor,  without  the  reservation  that  this 
refers  to  elimination  of  the  essential  distinction  but  not  of  all  differences.  That  is 
how  the  comrades  interpreted  my  formulation  of  the  matter  assuming  it  meant 
the  elimination  of  all  differences.  But  this  means  that  the  formulation  was  not 
precise,  was  unsatisfactory.  It  must  be  discarded  and  replaced  by  another  for- 
mulation concerning  the  elimination  of  essential  differences  and  the  retention  of 
nonessential  differences  between  industry  and  agriculture,  between  manual  and 
mental  labor.^^' 

On  the  other  hand,  views  on  the  subject  of  collective  farm  property 
and  collective  farm  markets  expressed  by  Stalin  in  this  treatise,  which 
has  become  the  political  "testament"  of  the  Soviet  dictator,  were 
ominous  indeed.  Philip  E.  Mosely,  Director  of  the  Russian  Institute 
at  Columbia  University,  points  out  in  his  analysis  of  the  last  1952 
party  congress,  that— 

Before  the  stage  of  "Communism"  can  be  reached,  according  to  Stalin,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  do  away  with  the  present  mixed  system  by  which  agricultural 
land  and  machines  are  the  property  of  the  state,  while  the  produce  is  the  "prop- 
erty" of  the  collective  farm,  and  to  reach  a  stage  in  which  agricultural  produce 
will  also  be  the  property  of  the  state.  In  his  newest  ideological  pronouncement, 
Stalin  has  thus  returned  to  the  idea  that  all  agriculture  must  be  operated  by  the 
state,  with  the  peasants  working,  in  effect,  as  hired  laborers.  Whether  such 
crude  "organizational"  methods  are  best  suited  to  raise  the  productivity  of 
agriculture  is  more  than  doubtful,  but  it  is  significant  that  Stalin,  and  hence  his 
followers,  still  see  means  of  solving  the  agricultural  dilemma  primarily  in  increasing 

»2»  J.  V.  Stalin.  Economic  Problems  of  Socialism  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Bolshevik  No.  18,  September  1952. 
Reprinted  in  Pravda,  October  3, 1952,  pp.  2-5,  and  October  4, 1952,  pp.  2-4.  Translated  in  Current  Digest 
of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  October  17, 1952,  special  supplement,  p.  6. 
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the  grip  of  state  control  and  compulsion  upon  the  peasantry.  *  *  *  since  Stalin's 
slightest  "ideological  word"  is  the  law  for  his  Party,  and  since  he  has  always  set 
his  face  against  "consumer  psychology"  in  Soviet  planning,  we  may  expect  to 
see  a  reinforced  campaign  to  do  away  with  the  collective-farm  market,  which 
now  supply  the  cities  with  about  one-third  of  their  food,  to  put  an  end  to  free- 
market  selling  by  the  collectives  or  their  members,  and  to  make  government 
agencies  the  sole  "organized"  channel  for  exchanges  between  agricultural  and 
industrial  sectors.  While  the  Soviet  apparatus  is  better  equipped  to  monopolize 
trade  than  it  was  in  1918-1921  and  in  1930-1933,  when  it  was  tried  out  with 
disastrous  results,  this  step  toward  "Communism"  is  not  likely  to  meet  with 
cooperation  among  the  peasants,  including  even  peasant  managers  of  collectives.^^o 

250  Philip  E.  Mosely,  The  Nineteenth  Party  Congress.    Foreign  Affairs  (New  York),  January  1953,  pp. 
12-13. 


X.  FORCED  LABOR 

SLAVE   LABOR   EXISTS   ON  A   FORMIDABLE   SCALE 

The  Ugliest  feature  of  the  Soviet  system  is  the  use  of  slave  labor  on 
a  formidable  scale.  Wendell  Willkie,  during  his  visit  to  the  U.  S.  S.  K. 
in  1943,  was  surprised  not  to  find  in  the  suburbs  of  Yakutsk  the  "usual 
concentration  camps"  he  had  "seen  in  some  other  cities,  half  barbed- 
wire  fences,  with  sentry  boxes  at  the  corners."  Quentin  Reynolds,  in 
1942,  included  in  his  book  'Only  the  Stars  Are  Neutral'  the  following 
moving  remarks: 

A  few  miles  outside  of  Kuibyshev  we  passed  one  of  the  big  concentration  camps 
reserved  for  political  prisoners.  Beyond  that  we  saw  a  long  line  of  them  working 
on  a  new  road.  There  were  about  800  of  them  *  *  *.  On  their  faces  there  was 
no  sign  of  hope.  A  few  soldiers  with  rifles  guarded  them  carelessly,  for  there  was 
no  place  for  them  to  run.  Steele  and  I  looked  at  each  other  and  winced  *  *  *. 
We  winced,  I  think,  because  these  800  prisoners  were  women.^^i 

These  words  are  made  even  more  impressive  by  the  knowledge  that 
both  Mr.  Willkie  and  Mr.  Reynolds  were  anxiously  trying  to  see  the 
best  in  our  wartime  ally,  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  a  study  of  the  slave-labor 
conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union  estimated  that  from  10  million  to 
15  million  people  have  been  brought  into  forced-labor  systems  where 
they  dig  canals,  build  roads,  set  up  military  projects,  mine  m-anium 
and  gold,  and  perform  other  important  economic  tasks.^^^ 

A  more  detailed  breakdown  of  prisoners  is  given  by  Michael  Rozan- 
off,  himself  a  former  inmate  of  a  forced-labor  camp,  in  a  publication 
by  the  Association  of  Former  Political  Prisoners  of  Soviet  Labor  Camps 
in  New  York.  Rozanoff  contrasts  the  11,050,000  prisoners  which  he 
claims  were  held  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1941  with  Vyshinsky's  figure 
of  29,350  prisoners  in  Czarist  Russia  in  1914.'^^ 

CLASSIFICATION 

Prof.  Ernst  Tallgren,  also  a  former  prisoner  in  the  Soviet  labor  camps, 
provides  the  following  classification  of  prisoners.     He  states: 

There  are  3  distinct  groups  of  prisoners  in  the  labor  camps:  (1)  Professional 
criminals;  (2)  bytoviks  ["offenders  against  the  mode  of  life"] ;  (3)  political  offenders. 
Professional  criminals:  Thieves,  burglars,  murderers,  etc.  A  decided  minority, 
they  form  the  only  organized  group  within  the  camps  *  *  *  they  usually  get 
along  better  in  the  labor  camps  than  any  other  prisoners.  They  are  better  fed 
and  better  clothed  *  *  *.  Most  of  them  continue  to  practice  their  criminal 
trades,  stealing  anything  they  can  get  their  hands  on,  especially  food  *  *  *  bread 
would  often  be  seized  while  a  prisoner  was  eating  it.  This  struggle  between 
hungry  people  for  a  500  gram  (1.1  pound)  loaf  of  bread  might  have  been  a  scene 
out  of  Dante.  The  camp  authorities,  though  claiming  a  desire  to  suppress 
criminality,  shut  their  eyes  to  most  of  these  practices,  and  are  sometimes  in  silent 
accord  with  the  criminals. 


23'  Quentin  Reynolds,  Only  the  Stars  Are  Neutral.    Random  House  (New  York)  1942,  p.  187. 

232  Slave  Labor  in  Russia:  The  Case  Presented  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  1919,  passim. 

233  Michael  Rozanoff,  The  Special  Labor  Force  of  the  Politburo,  Challenge  (New  York),  vol.  1,  July  1950, 
p.  2. 
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Bytoviks:  Mostly  officials  in  public  institutions  found  guilty  of  abuses  *  *  *. 
Among  this  group  are  also  sexual  offenders,  people  engaged  in  illegal  business,  and 
similar  cases. 

The  bytoviks  are  often  given  posts  in  the  administration  of  the  camp  or  in  the 
"cultural  and  educational  department."  They  are  proud  of  their  distinct  char- 
acter and  position  of  preference  over  the  "enemies  of  the  people,"  or  political 
offenders. 

The  category  of  political  offenders  consists  of  several  groups: 

1.  Peasants  suspected  of  individualistic  tendencies  and  thus  undesirable  on  the 
collective  farms.  The  most  numerous  among  these  are  the  Ukrainian  farmers; 
the  Russian  farmers  come  next;  and  then  follow  a  host  of  dissenting  farmers  from 
among  the  national  minorities:  Kazakhs,  Uzbeks,  Kirghiz,  Mordovians,  Cau- 
casians, and  so  on.  They  are  usually  without  political  convictions  except  for  a 
wholehearted  hatred  of  the  Soviet  system.  As  they  are  used  to  heavy  physical 
labor,  they  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  work  brigades. 

2.  Persons  who  have  been  abroad,  or  have  members  of  their  families  abroad  with 
whom  they  communicate.  Here  the  percentage  of  Jews  is  disproportionately  high, 
as  almost  every  Jewish  family  in  Russia  had  relatives  living  in  Poland  or  Rumania. 
This  group  also  includes  foreign  Communists:  Germans,  Austrians,  Hungarians, 
etc.,  who  fled  the  persecution  of  their  own  governments.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
arrested  in  1937,  when  Yezhov  was  Commissar  of  the  Interior,  under  a  charge  of 
espionage.  Today  these  prisoners  are  referred  to  in  the  camps  as  "men  of  the 
1937  class."  Like  the  peasants,  the  majority  of  them  are  sentenced  not  by  a 
court  but  simply  by  some  agency  of  the  secret  police. 

3.  Former  inhabitants  of  the  borderlands.  These  are  primarily  Russian  Poles 
who  lived  along  the  western  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Chinese  and  Koreans 
who  lived  along  the  eastern  border.  Many  of  them  were  deported  into  the  interior 
before  1937,  and  during  the  mass  arrests  that  year  were  sent  from  their  new  homes 
straight  to  labor  camps. 

4.  People  condemned  for  their  religious  beliefs:  Catholics,  Baptists,  members 
of  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church,  and  others.  They  are  distinguished  by  their 
high  moral  standards  and  the  firm  strength  of  their  convictions.  Against  the 
background  of  demoralization  and  mutual  enmity  prevalent  in  the  camps,  these 
people  shine  like  beacons  in  the  dark. 

5.  Middle  or  high  state  officials  sentenced  for  various  political  offenses.  Many 
belong  to  the  Communist  Party.  A  large  number  are  civil  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians convicted  chiefly  on  suspicion  of  sabotage.  This  group  is  slightly  better 
off  than  the  rest  of  the  political  prisoners;  they  usually  manage  to  get  adminis- 
trative posts  which  insure  easier  living  conditions. 

6.  People  condemned  for  specific  Soviet  wartime  crimes:  Collaboration  with 
the  enemy  under  the  occupation;  prisoners  of  war;  men  and  women  dragged  to 
Germany  and  found  guilty  of  voluntary  ties  with  the  enemy;  and  nationals  of 
countries  occupied  at  the  end  of  the  war.^^* 

WAYS    OF    COMMITMENT TRIALS    SKETCHY    OR    ABSENT 

To  be  sent  to  these  horrid  forced  labor  camps,  or  "corrective  labor 
camps"  as  they  are  termed  by  the  Soviet  regime,  is  not  a  difficult  task. 
In  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  study  Miss  Toni  Sender  quotes 
from  several  affidavits  from  former  inmates  of  these  Soviet  concen- 
tration camps. ^^^     These  statements  point  out  the  lack  of  formal  trial 

234  David  J.  Dallin  and  Boris  I.  Nicolaevsky,  Forced  Labor  in  Soviet  Russia.  New  Haven,  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  1947,  pp.  4-6. 

235  Slave  Labor  in  Russia,  op.  cit.:  pt.  Ill,  Affidavits  by  Former  Inmates  of  Soviet  Concentration  Camps, 
passim. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  some  of  these  affidavits:  (1)  "The  word  'camp'  entails  an  entire  complex 
of  camp  sites.  Several  sites  constitute  a  division,  and  several  divisions  makes  up  a  camp.  My  BBK 
(Baltic-Belomor-Canal)  camp  included  a  division  No.  14  with  its  administrative  center  in  the  city  of 
Poodosz,  and  a  No.  28.  There  may  be  more  than  28  divisions,  but  that  was  the  highest  number  of  which 
I  knew.  My  own  division  was  No.  2.  Each  division  contained  about  10  to  15  camp  sites.  *  *  *  The 
total  number  of  such  camps  is  in  excess  of  100,  and  if  we  are  to  assume  that  each  of  100  camps  contains  about 
an  average  of  100  sites  and  that  in  each  site  there  are  about  1,000  persons,  we  reach  a  minimum  of  10,000,000 
population  of  such  camps.  The  true  number  may  be  much  greater.  The  huge  death  rate,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  spasmodic  additions  of  persons  in  given  years  (for  instance,  in  1937  and  1944)  [years  of  great 
purge  activity],  on  the  other  hand,  lead  to  the  great  oscillations  in  the  estimated  numbers  of  prisoners.  *  *  * 
******* 

"The  inmates  of  the  camps  work  under  the  control  of  armed  guards.  Sanctions  which  are  enforced  for 
not  fulfilling  the  work  norm  are  punitive  hunger  rations,  prisons,  and — for  systematic  refusal  of  the  ap- 
pointed work — trial  with  the  possibility  of  the  death  sentence.  *  *  • 

*  +  ♦***« 

"In  1945,  the  ration  of  workers  of  the  100  percent  norm  consisted  daily  of  500  grams  of  bread,  two  watery 
soups  and  a  small  portion  of  gruel,  with  an  insignificant  addition  of  vegetable  fat  and  irregular  and  in- 
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procedure  in  many  "convictions"  and  commitments  to  the  camps. 
They  point  out  the  threat  of  extension  of  sentence  if  workday  quotas 
are  not  met.  Impossible  Kving  conditions  and  low  morality  are  shown 
to  be  the  tragic  norm  of  existence  in  the  camps.  The  work  of  mining 
gold  or  uranium,  felling  forests,  or  making  the  steppes  of  the  Soviet 
Union  fertUe,  is  done  at  the  cost  of  a  high  death  rate  and  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  millions  of  innocent  persons. 

AN  INTEGRAL  FEATURE  OF  SOVIET  ECONOMY 

Concentration  camps  have  existed  in  the  Soviet  state  since  the 
inception  of  the  regime.  During  the  last  three  decades  they  have 
grown  into  a  vast  institution,  and  most  significant  is  the  fact  that 
forced  labor  has  become  an  integral  part  of  Soviet  economy.  This 
is  clearly  revealed  by  the  Soviet  economic  plan  adopted  for  the  year 
1941,  a  photostatic  copy  of  which  is  now  available  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.     A  State  Department  report  attests  that: 

The  Plan,  classified  by  the  Soviet  authorities  to  prevent  disclosure,  presents 
official  data  on  the  contribution  of  forced  labor  to  economic  activities  planned  for 
that  year.  For  instance,  more  than  14  percent  of  the  capital  construction  was  to 
be  the  work  of  forced  labor;  no  other  People's  Commissariat  listed  in  the  plan 
has  such  a  high  share.  The  police  share  in  the  production  of  industrial  timber 
and  firewood  was  planned  at  12  percent,  of  railroad  ties  22.5  percent,  of  chrome 
ore  40.5  percent,  etc.  There  exists,  incidentally,  evidence  that  forced  labor  is 
playing  an  important  part  in  the  so-called  Greatj  Construction  Works  of  Com- 
munism, a  program  for  building  canals,  irrigation,  and  hydroelectric  projects 
currently  under  way. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  in  general  forced  labor  has  been  used  because  the  Gov- 
ernment had  in  its  hands  large  numbers  of  "undesirable"  elements  on  whom  it 
wished  to  inflict  punishment,  whom  it  wanted  to  "liquidate,"  but  whom  it  could 
exploit  in  the  meantime  for  some  economic  purpose.  Even  so,  the  presumption 
need  not  be  ruled  out  that,  in  practice — if  not  in  principle — people  have  been 
arrested  because  of  the  demand  for  forced  labor.  The  vast  poUce  empire  must 
have  a  natural  inclination  to  maintain  and  even  expand  its  activities.  Its 
leaders  are  probably  eager  to  lay  their  hands  on  interesting  projects,  and  the 
next  step  is  to  round  up  or  retain  the  necessary  number  of  prisoners.  There  are 
enough  laws  and  decrees  and  their  provisions  are  flexible  enough  to  increase  the 
number  of  forced  laborers  simply  by  insisting  on  a  more  severe  and  comprehen- 
sive enforcement  policy.  In  such  a  case,  minor  infractions  which  might  other- 
wise have  gone  unnoticed  will  lead  to  long  forced-labor  terms,  and  unscrupulous 
agents  of  the  judicial  and  police  systems  might  even  frame  innocent  people  in 
order  to  carry  favor  in  the  eyes  of  their  superiors.  The  dangerous  combination 
of  judicial  and  police  power  with  "big  business"  in  one  single  administration — 
the  MVD/MGB — is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  forced- 
labor  svstem.238 


sufficient  additions  of  meat  or  fish.  Sugar,  20  grams  daily,  was  issued  only  to  sick  persons  and  that  not 
always.  The  standards  which  exist  on  paper  were  not  kept  in  reality.  The  severe  undernourishment  of 
the  prisoners  is  a  steady  mass  phenomenon  in  the  camps."    (Julius  Margolin,  pp.  38-41.) 

******* 

(2)  "The  lot  of  women  in  the  concentration  camps  is  dismal  for  another  reason,  too.  They  made  up 
from  2  to  3  percent  of  all  prisoners,  and  there  was  therefore  'a  hunger  for  women'  in  the  camps.  The  ad- 
ministration and  guards  forced  the  women  to  live  with  them,  by  all  sorts  of  threats  (to  transfer  them  to 
worse  jobs,  etc.)  and  by  offering  them  their  protection,  material  help,  etc.  Under  the  hardship  condi- 
tions in  camp,  the  women  almost  never  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  propositions:  I  observed  several 
instances  where  good  family  women,  separated  from  husbands  and  children,  were  compelled  to  turn  to 
debauchery."    (Affidavit  of  Gennadi  Khomyakov,  p.  54.) 

(3)  Mrs.  Neumann:  "The  penal  block  was  surrounded  by  barbed  wire,  with  savage  dogs  roaming  out- 
side all  the  time.  Naturally,  living  conditions  in  the  penal  block  were  worse  than  those  in  the  so-called 
free  camp.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  work  was  harder,  the  food  poorer,  the  filth  more  repulsive.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Stalin  regime,  the  task  we  had  to  fulfill  was  one  of  honor  in  this  camp.  The  Kazan  steppe 
was  to  be  made  fertile  by  these  people.  Before  being  sent  to  this  camp,  I  had  read  in  Pravda  that  the 
Kazan  steppe  was  to  be  cultivated  and  made  fertile  In  order  to  produce  another  victory  for  socialism.  But 
Pravdasaidnothingabout  those  who  were  to  make  the  steppe  fertile — that  it  was  cultivated  by  slaves.  *  *  *" 
(From  (reprint)  Populaire  Dimanche,  national  weekly  organ  of  the  French  Socialist  Party  (S.  F.  I.  O.), 
V.  2,  March  13,  1949.)  (Mrs.  Margaret  Neumaim,  here  a  witness  in  the  lawsuit  brought  in  Paris  by  Victor 
Kravchenko  against  Lettres  Francaises,  is  the  wife  of  Heinz  Neumann.  Mr.  Neumann  was  a  former 
member  of  both  the  Politburo  of  the  German  Communist  Party  and  of  the  executive  of  the  Communiot 
International  as  well  as  former  member  of  the  German  Reichstag.  He  was  arrested  in  1937  for  "deviating" 
from  the  party  line  and  disappeared  later  in  the  same  year.)     (P.  80.) 

M9  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  Forced  Labor  in  the  Soviet  Union.    Washtagton,  1952,  p.  Iv. 
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A    THOROUGHLY    RETROGRESSIVE    INSTITUTION 

In  the  opinion  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  leader  Matthew 
WoU,  a  comparison  of  the  old  individual  slave  system  which  has  been 
abandoned  by  all  civilized  nations  with  the  modem  totalitarian 
forced  labor  program  shows  the  latter  to  be  much  worse.  Historic 
slavery  was,  with  all  its  evils,  an  advance  over  savagery.  It  made  no 
moral  pretenses  as  to  the  reasons  for  exploitmg  its  chattels.  But  20th 
century  slavery  is  a  thoroughly  retrogressive  social  phenomenon 
which  liides  its  callous  exploitation  behind  high-sounding  phrases.^^^ 

What  sort  of  a  socialism  can  this  be — asks  George  F.  Kennan,  a 
well-laiown  expert  on  Russian  affairs — 

which,  after  33  years  of  power,  admittedly  continues  to  turn  so  many  of  ics 
citizens  into  criminals  that  millions  of  them  must,  at  any  given  time,  be  found 
enduring  the  hardships  of  a  purgatory  or  a  hell-on-earth?  ^38 

Two  alternative  explanations  for  the  use  of  forced  labor  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  were  offered  by  the  United  Kingdom  delegate  in  the 
11th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
on  August  15,  1950,     The  delegate,  Mr.  Corley  Smith,  stated: 

If,  as  we  believe,  a  high  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  in 
fact  working  in  forced  labor  camps  and  colonies,  this  can  mean  either  that  the 
Soviet  system  has  produced  an  infinitely  higher  proportion  of  criminals  that  any 
other  social  system,  or  else  that  the  regime  is  unpopular  and  is  only  maintained  by 
force  of  the  mass  imprisonment  of  its  opponents.   *  *  *  ^s* 

Inmates  of  these  camps,  whether  they  were  conscious  of  political 
opposition  to  the  Soviet  system  before  their  internment  or  not,  can 
obviously  have  only  hatred  for  the  regime,  but  they  themselves  are 
already,  or  soon  will  be,  physically  and  mentally  exhausted  human 
wrecks,  A  great  deal  of  mformation  on  this  point  can  be  found  in  a 
book  by  a  former  Dutch  Communist,  Elinor  Lipper,  who  spent  11 
years  in  such  camps.  She  tells  a  gruesome  story  about  the  contrast 
between  the  value  of  property  and  the  value  of  human  beings  in  the 
Soviet  system.  One  day  a  prisoner  presented  a  petition  to  the  com- 
mander of  a  camp  in  which  he  asked  to  be  given  the  status  of  a  horse. 
To  the  enraged  commander  he  gave  a  whole  catalog  of  reasons  why 
this  should  be  so.     He  said: 

If  I  were  a  horse,  I  would  have  at  least  1  day  off  in  every  10,  Now  I  have  no 
days  off. 

If  I  were  a  horse  I  could  rest  now  and  then  while  at  work.  As  a  prisoner  I 
cannot. 

If  I  were  a  horse,  I  would  be  assigned  to  work  equal  to  my  strength.  As  a 
prisoner  I  am  always  hungry,  and  when  I  do  not  meet  my  labor  quota  I  get  less 
bread,  so  that  I  do  still  less  work,  and  in  the  end  I  get  so  little  bread  that  I  can 
hardly  stand  on  my  feet. 

A  horse  has  his  stable  and  his  blanket — I  haven't  had  a  new  jacket  for  2  years 
because  my  percentages  are  too  low. 

A  horse  doesn't  have  to  work  more  than  14  hours  a  day.  But  I  am  kept  in  the 
mines  14  and  16  hours,  especially  when  I  haven't  met  my  quota. 

23'  Ibid,  (introduction). 

»3^  George  F.  Kennan,  Russia  and  the  United  States.  (Speech  delivered  at  the  annual  student-faculty 
banquet,  Russian  Institute  Student  Group,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  May  27,  1950.)  Stamford, 
Conn.,  The  Overbrools  Press,  1950,  p.  15. 

2s»  Forced  Labor  in  Russia.    International  Survey  (London),  No.  60,  August  1950,  p.  31. 
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If  drivers  beat  a  horse  too  hard,  or  drive  him  too  much,  they  are  punished. 
For  a  horse  is  precious  in  Kolyma.  But  who  punishes  the  guards  and  brigadiers 
who  beat  and  kick  me  because  I've  become  too  weak  to  do  my  work  well? 

What  is  a  prisoner  in  Kolyma?     Nothing.     But  a  horse — a  horse  is  something! 

So  you  can  see  for  yourself,  Citizen  Commander,  how  much  better  off  I  would 
be  if  I  were  a  horse.^'"' 

LITTLE    HOPE    FOR    REVOLT    FROM    THE    SLAVES— BUT    MUCH    REACTION 

FROM    THE    RELATIVES 

But  if  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  from  these  victims  of  the  Soviet 
regime  a  du-ect  revolt  against  their  oppressors,  there  is  definitely  some 
reason  to  expect  some  reaction  from  their  close  relatives  and  associates 
to  an  appeal  promising  them  lil^eration  from  the  hated  oppressors. 
There  must  be  tens  of  millions  of  them  scattered  thi'oughout  the 
Soviet  Union.^*'  They  are  an  important  source  of  an  emotional 
hatred  which  is  above  and  beyond  any  rational  objection  to  the  policies 
of  the  Red  government.  Just  a  hint  of  this  sentiment  is  recorded  by 
the  British  diplomat,  Fitzroy  Maclean,  in  his  interesting  account  of 
unauthorized  travels  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  speaking  of  his  experi- 
ence in  Lenkoran  in  the  Caucasus,  he  says: 

Soon  I  was  to  have  an  even  more  striking  proof  of  the  long  arm  of  the  Kremlin. 
On  the  second  day  after  my  arrival  I  was  awakened  by  an  unaccustomed  noise. 
A  succession  of  lorries  were  driving  headlong  through  the  town  on  the  way  to  the 
port,  each  filled  with  depressed-looking  Turko-Tartar  peasants  under  the  escort 
of  NKVD  frontier  troops  with  fixed  bayonets.  As  lorry  followed  lorry  (the 
procession  was  to  last,  intermittently,  all  day)  and  it  became  clear  that  the  opera- 
tion was  taking  place  on  a  large  scale,  the  population  began  to  show  considerable 
interest  in  what  was  going  on.  Little  groups  formed  at  street  corners  and,  to  my 
surprise,  some  bold  spirits  even  dared  to  express  their  disapproval  openly,  and 
asked  the  guards  what  they  were  doing.  It  seemed  that  several  hundred  peasants 
had  been  arrested  with  their  families  and  were  being  deported  to  central  Asia. 
Ships  (including  the  Centrosoijus)  were  waiting  to  take  them  across  the  Caspian. 

There  was  naturally  much  speculation  as  to  the  reason  for  these  mass  arrests. 
The  more  ideologically  correct  suggested  that  the  prisoners  were  kulaks,  or  rich 
peasants,  a  class  long  since  condemned  to  liquidation,  or  that  their  papers  were 
not  in  order. 

A  rather  more  convincing  explanation  was  put  forward  by  an  elderly  be- 
whiskered  Russian  whom  I  found  airing  his  views  in  the  minute  and  somewhat 
ridiculous  "Park  of  Rest  and  Culture"  with  which  Lenkoran  had  recently  been 
endowed.  In  his  opinion,  he  said,  the  arrests  had  been  decreed  from  Moscow 
and  merely  formed  part  of  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government  who 
believed  in  transplanting  portions  of  the  population  from  place  to  place  as  and 
when  it  suited  them.  The  place  of  those  now  being  deported  would  probably 
be  taken  by  other  peasants  from  central  Asia.  This,  he  said,  had  often  happened 
before.  It  was,  he  added,  somewhat  cryptically,  "a  measure  of  precaution." 
And  he  tugged  portentously  at  his  white  whiskers. 

As  he  watched  the  lorries  rolling  down  to  the  shore  a  youngish  nondescript 
man,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  any  other  Soviet  citizen,  came  up 
to  _me  with  a  copy  of  Krokodil,  the  official  comic  weekly.  I  saw  that  he  was 
pointing  at  an  elaborate  cartoon,  depicting  the  horrors  of  British  rule  in  India. 
A  khaki-clad  officer,  with  side  whiskers  and  projecting  teeth,  smoking  a  pipe 
and  carrying  a  whip,  was  herding  some  sad-looking  Indians  behind  some  barbed 
wire.  "Not  so  different  here,"  the  man  said,  and  was  gone.  It  had  been  a 
glimpse,  if  only  a  brief  one,  at  that  unknown  quantity:  Soviet  public  opinion.242 

'*<>  Elinor  Lipper,  11  Years  in  Soviet.  Prison  Camps.    Chicago,  Re?aery,  1951,  p.  226. 

'■o  Merle  Fainsod  in  his  article,  Controls  and  Tensions  in  the  Soviet  System,  American  Political  Science 
Review  (Menasha,  Wis.),  June  1950,  p.  267,  reports  that  out  of  64  Soviet  escapees  interviewed  for  the  study 
42  of  them  had  either  been  in  Soviet  prisons  or  labor  camps  or  had  close  relatives  who  had  been  apprehended 

'"  Fitzroy  Maclean,  Eastern  Approaches.    London,  Jonathan  Cape,  1950,  pp.  40-41. 
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A    POTENT,    ALTHOUGH    LATENT,    SOURCE    OF    OPPOSITION 

And  if  one  does  not  hear  sufficiently  about  active  opposition  on  the 
part  of  this  element  of  Soviet  society,  it  is  because  the  size  of  the 
country,  the  mistrust  of  even  a  close  neighbor  in  a  totalitarian  regime, 
the  fear  of  being  exterminated  or  of  being  exposed  to  the  same  treat- 
ment meted  out  by  the  police  to  millions  of  innocent  people,-^^  prevent 
them  from  translating  their  feelings  into  action.  But  they  remain  a 
potent,  albeit  latent,  anti-Soviet  force  within  the  iron  curtain. 

It  is  too  early  to  state  what  effect,  if  any,  the  amnesty  decreed  in 
Moscow  in  March  1953  for  various  gTOups  of  "criminals"  will  have 
on  the  status  and  age  and  sex  composition  of  the  inmates  of  vSoviet 
concentration  camps.  An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  rightly 
points  out  that: 

Whether  this  move  is  more  than  merely  a  tactical  retreat  while  power  is  con- 
solidated remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly  the  new  decree  makes  plain  that  political 
opposition  is  still  intolerable  and  those  sentenced  for  "counter-revolutionary 
crimes" — that  is,  for  political  differences — must  remain  in  the  forced  labor  camps. 
Lenin,  we. must  remember,  retreated  from  the  system  of  war  communism  to  the 
New  Economic  Policy  when  he  felt  his  rule  threatened,  but  less  tlian  a  decade 
later  Stalin  undid  Lenin's  concessions  and  created  an  even  more  totalitarian  re- 
gime. Malenkov  &  Co.  are  apparently  following  Lenin's  example.  If  this  rela- 
tively minor  retreat,  as  compared  with  the  N.  E.  P.,  suffices  to  maintain  their 
power,  then  Russia  may  once  again  be  pulled  downward  to  the  full  brutality  of 
the  Stalinist  svstem.^^^ 


2«  According  to  Harold  J.  Berman  in  his  recent  book  on  the  interpretation  of  Soviet  law,  the  following 
description  of  Soviet  "justice"  may  be  made  (Justice  in  Russia:  An  Interpretation  of  Soviet  Law.  Cam- 
bridge, Harvard  University  Press,  1950,  passim.) : 

"Legal  guilt  In  the  Soviet  Union  is  purely  personal,  but  political  guilt  may  be  avenged  against  relatives 
and  friends"  (p.  49). 

"The  line  between  political  and  nonpolitical  is  a  wavy  one,  and  it  is  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  [respon- 
sible for  the  dread  secret  police],  and  not  the  courts,  which  draws  it"  (p.  84). 

"There  can  be  no  comparison  of  the  prerevolutionary  police  repression  with  the  Soviet  system  of  error 
in  terms  of  its  extent  or  its  barbarism;  the  secret  agents  of  the  Czarist  Miaistry  of  the  Interior  were  amateurs 
compared  to  their  Soviet  successors"  (p.  165). 

"The  murderer  [in  the  Soviet  state]  is  punished  by  10  years'  deprivation  of  liberty — the  counterrevolu- 
tionary by  death"  (p.  182). 

2«  New  York  Times,  March  29, 1953,  sec.  4,  p.  12,  col.  3. 
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THE   MANAGERIAL   GROUP 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  reservoirs  of  nonconformity  and  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are  other  social  groups  whose 
manifold  grievances  warrant  special  watching  and  attention.  There 
is,  for  instance,  a  large  managerial  group  within  Soviet  society — plant 
directors,  managers,  engineers,  and  technicians,  who  have  to  perform 
their  functions  with  their  hands  tied  by  the  Soviet  system  and  its 
modus  operandi. 

It  is  true  that  lately  the  manager  was  granted  more  authority  within 
his  plant.  Bienstock,  one  of  the  coauthors  of  a  special  study  on  Soviet 
management,  writes: 

*  *  *  The  manager's  authority  within  the  plant  has  increased  He  rules  the 
whole  production  process,  bears  responsibility  for  the  technological  process,  for 
quantitative  fulfillment  of  the  plan,  and  for  the  quality  of  the  goods  produced 

*    *    *  245 

The  manager  gets  considerable  bonuses. 

*  *  *  in  coal  mining,  for  each  percent  of  reduction  of  real  cost  of  production 
below  planned  cost,  the  manager,  assistant  manager,  chief  and  assistant  engineers 
get  a  bonus  of  15  percent  of  monthly  salary.  In  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  figure 
is  10  percent.  Furthermore,  for  each  percent  of  overfulfillment  of  planned  out- 
put, the  bonus  for  a  coal-mine  manager  and  his  immediate  assistants  is  4  percent 
of  salary.  In  iron  and  steel,  bonuses  for  extra  output  are  calculated  progres- 
sively *  *  *,  No  less  important  is  the  effect  of  plant  profits  on  managerial 
influence,  prestige,  and  power.^^* 

In  many  instances  he  is  a  party  member  and  has  connections  inside 
the  government  apparatus.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  manager  is  still 
basically  a  slave  of  the  directives  handed  down  from  above.  His 
hands  are  tied  by  the  observance  of  the  plan,  which  deprives  him  of 
freedom  of  action  and  saps  his  initiative.  Dr.  Marshak,  a  professor 
of  economics  in  Chicago,  describes  the  position  of  the  manager  as 
follows: 

The  Soviet  manager  is  unable  to  manipulate  freely  the  size  of  his  plant  or  his 
inventories.  Nor  can  he  take  advantage  of  market  situations,  current  or  pros- 
pective, by  bargaining  with  sources  of  supplies  or  with  customers  for  better  prices 
or  by  winning  customers  through  low  prices,  and  sources  of  supply  through  high 
ones.  To  be  sure,  with  supply  chronically  lagging  behind  demand,  it  would  in 
any  case  be  pointless  for  a  manager  to  reduce  prices  in  order  to  win  customers. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  win  preference  for  a  source  of  supplies  by  bidding  up  prices 
for  raw  materials  would  not  be  pointless,  but  it  is  forbidden.'''" 

However,  the  most  revealing  description  of  the  unenviable  position 
of  the  manager  in  his  day-to-day  operations  can  be  found  in  a  recent 
economic  publication  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
author  of  this  study  writes: 

'"  Bienstock,  Schwarz,  and  Yugow,  Management  in  Russian  Industry  and  Agriculture,  edited  by  Feiler 
and  Marshak,  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  1944,  p.  15,  quoted  by  M.  S.  Stiiloh  in  State  Capitalism 
In  Russia.    Contemporary  Issues  (London),  vol.  2,  autumn,  1950,  p.  213. 

"» Ibid,  pp.  215-216. 

«7  Ibid.,  p.  212. 
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*  *  *  One  of  the  most  important  and  urgent  tasks  today  is  to  eliminate  the 
relatively  great  and  strict  centralization  of  the  management  of  enterprises.  The 
enterprise,  which  is  the  basic  link  in  the  system  of  administration  of  all  industry, 
and  its  direct  manager,  the  director,  must  be  freed  from  petty  and  unneces- 
sary supervision.  Considerable  strengthening  of  the  economic  management  at 
enterprises  is  necessary. 

The  director,  who  heads  an  enterprise  as  its  sole  chief,  possesses  definite  rights 
and  has  a  wide  range  of  duties.  Despite  the  great  rights  and  duties  of  an  enter- 
prise director,  and  the  enormous  confidence  of  the  party  and  government  that 
he  enjoys,  his  opportunities  for  displaying  great  initiative,  enterprise,  and  maneu- 
verability are  restricted.  The  discovery  and  use  of  reserves  for  the  growth  of 
production  depend  enormously  on  the  display  of  initiative  by  direct  managers  of 
production  sections,  and  primarily  by  the  director.  But  the  great  centralization 
of  administration  and  petty  supervision  bind  his  initiative.  Liquidation  of  petty 
supervision  over  managers  would  increase  their  responsibility  for  the  work 
entrusted  to  them  and  enterprises  could  become  even  more  profitable  and  have 
still  greater  savings.   *  *  * 

The  creation  of  extensive  opportunities  for  a  director  to  display  initiative  and 
enterprise  amounts  to  the  problem  of  sharp  restriction  of  the  system  of  limits 
issued  from  the  center  (central  administration  or  ministry)  to  the  undertaking. 
Certainly  the  planned  limits  for  basic  and  key  positions  must  always  be  given  to 
the  enterpi:ises.  There  must  be  limits  for  such  indices  as  production,  prices, 
profits,  the  total  pay  fund,  and  centralized  capital  investments.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  to  conduct  a  planned  economy,  to  establish  relationships  and 
to  coordinate  the  activity  of  enterprises  on  the  scale  of  the  entire  state.  It  is  a 
matter  not  of  removing  but  of  sharply  restricting  limits  issued  from  the  center, 
and  of  eliminating  extremely  detailed  planning. 

Sharp  reduction  of  limits  not  only  will  create  conditions  for  enterprise  directors 
to  display  considerably  more  initiative,  but  will  also  save  their  valuable  time  for 
more  thorough  operational  management.  The  problems  of  material  stimulation 
of  production  and  the  role  of  the  director  in  this  sphere  merit  special  atten- 
tion *  *  *. 

*  *  *  the  higher  are  the  political  consciousness  of  workers  and  their  socialistic 
attitude  toward  work,  the  higher  also  is  their  labor  productivity.  However, 
material  interest  of  the  workers  also  plays  an  important  role  in  this  upsurge. 
Moreover,  the  task  of  utilizing  the  advantages  of  socialist  economy  and  its  in- 
exhaustible reserves  depends  enormously  on  the  correct  organization  of  material 
stimulation. 

The  present  procedure  for  material  stimulation  does  not  fully  satisfy  contem- 
porary requirements  of  the  organization  of  production.  A  director  does  not  have 
extensive  rights  in  regulating  pay,  reorganizing  staffs,  and  so  forth. 

In  his  speech  to  the  second  session  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
(director  of  the  Moscow  Stalin  Auto  Factory),  Deputy  A.  Likhachev  stressed  the 
need  of  doing  away  with  petty  supervision,  and  of  extending  the  rights  of  a  director. 
He  said:  "It  is  again  appropriate  and  timely  to  raise  the  question  of  extending 
the  rights  of  the  enterprise  director  *  *  *.  An  enterprise  director  must  be 
granted  the  right  to  dispose  of  a  certain  percent  of  the  expenditure  at  his  own 
discretion  within  the  limits  of  general  cost  accounting:." 

The  extension  of  the  rights  of  a  director  is  not  an  aim  in  itself.  It  results  in 
mobilizing  additional  sources  for  the  growth  of  production  on  the  basis  of  enter- 
prise initiative  and  complete  maneuverability.  A  director  must  have  the  right 
to  pay  workers  more  for  reducing  costs  and  decreasing  overhead  expenses,  and  in 
turn  to  pay  less  to  those  who  lower  the  qualitative  indices  of  production.^^s 

Intergroup  conflicts  have  played  a  conspicuous  role  in  the  life  and 
history  of  Soviet  society.  And  the  conflict  which  seems  to  attract  at 
present  the  special  attention  of  the  Moscow  authorities  and  the 
Soviet  censors,  writers,  and  press  is  the  one  between  the  party  and 
the  managerial  group.  This  conflict  exists  particularly  between  the 
Soviet  factory  director,  who  asphes  to  become  an  absolute  ruler  of 
the  enterprise,  and  the  local  party  agent,  who  is  eager  to  project 
himself  into  the  economic  sphere  by  extending  guidance  to  the  director 
and  keeping  him  firmly  under  party  control.    Recent  Soviet  sources, 

'<8  A.  Arakelian,  Industrial  Manapeinent  in  the  TJ.  S.  S.  R.,  translated  by  Ellsworth  L.  Raymond,  Wash- 
ington, Public  Affairs  Press,  1950,  pp.  140-142  (originally  published  by  the  Moscow  Worker  Press  in  Russian 
In  1947  and  issued  by  the  Economics  Institute  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.). 
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quoted  by  an  observer  of  the  Soviet  scene,  throw  an  interesting  and 
revealing  light  on  these  developments: 

A  Soviet  journalist  in  his  search  for  an  "advanced  Soviet  man"  calls  the  directors 
of  the  Soviet  factories  and  the  chairmen  of  collective  forms,  who  place  "their" 
factories  or  "their"  farms  above  the  interests  of  the  state,  peculiar  types  of 
"individualists" — a  derogatory  word  in  Communist  Russia.  To  the  Moscow 
newspaper,  Soviet  Art,  they  appear  as  overly  conceited  primitive  utilitarians 
lacking  direction  and  ideological  perspective.  Recently  the  Soviet  censorship 
banned  from  the  Soviet  stage  a  number  of  plays  centering  upon  this  very  theme. 
Still  the  question  of  distribution  of  power  within  the  Soviet  elite  remains  acute 
and  unresolved  as  before. ^^^ 

FRICTIONS    WITHIN    THE    PARTY 

Along  with  tensions  in  the  economic  sphere  there  are  fm-ther 
strains,  squabbles,  and  factions  within  the  party  itself.  The  old 
Bolshevik  guard  has  been  decimated  in  the  successive  purges  initiated 
by  Stalin  and  has,  by  now,  practically  disappeared.  Figures  published 
by  the  1939  party  congress  show  that  70  percent  of  the  members  had 
entered  the  party  after  1928.^^*'  However,  the  existence  of  rivalries 
within  the  party  are  more  than  a  probability. 

It  is  most  significant  that  in  1929  »Stalin  formalized  his  personal 
power  by  announcing  that  decisions  of  the  Politburo  were  to  be  taken 
unanimously.^^^  By  this  act  Stalin  made  himself  the  final  arbiter  of 
differences  within  the  Politburo.  But  tensions  are  manifest  also  at 
other  levels  within  the  party  in  spite  of,  or  thanks  to,  the  effect  of 
very  tight  rules  of  control  which  permeate  the  party  apparatus  from 
top  to  bottom. 

A  study  released  lately  by  the  Rand  Corp.  reported,  for  instance, 
that  "a  limited  purge  of  the  party  has  been  in  progress  since  the 
autumn  of  1952.  Ohlast  [province]  leaders  have  been  sharply  repri- 
manded for  inadequate  performance  of  their  duties,  and  in  some  cases 
have  been  replaced.  Since  there  are  less  than  200  Oblasts  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  this  is  a  fairly  high-level  Party  shake-up."  ^^^  ,A.ddi- 
tional  evidence  gathered  from  Soviet  sources  is  also  indicative  of  the 
tensions  sapping  the  strength  of  the  party.  Thus  in  the  revised 
party  statutes  submitted  to  the  19th  Party  Congress  of  October 
1952  for  endorsement,  the  party  leadership  made  perfectly  clear  its 
dictatorial  attitude  with  regard  to  the  factions  already  existing  within 
the  party  ranks  or  such  as  might  develop  in  the  future. 

Article  28  of  the  new  statutes  ruled  that: 

Broad  discussion,  especially  discussion  on  an  all-Union  scale,  of  questions  of 
Party  policy  must  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lead  to  attempts  by  an 
insignificant  minority  to  impose  its  will  on  the  Party  majority,  or  to  attempts  to 
form  fractional  groupings  destructive  of  Party  unity,  or  to  efforts  at  splitting, 
which  may  shake  the  strength  and  the  stability  of  the  socialist  system. 

Broad  discussion  on  all-tJnion  scale  can  be  considered  essential  only  in  the 
following  cases: 

(a)  If  it  is  considered  essential  by  at  least  several  local  Party  organizations  on 
the  province  or  republic  level. 

2«  Sei-Kius  Yakobson,  Introduction.  In  Alexander  Vucinich,  Soviet  Economic  institutions,  Stanford, 
Calif.,  Stanford  University  Press,  1952,  p.  vii. 

250  Harrington  Moore,  Jr.,  Soviet  Politics— The  Dilemma  of  Power,  Cambridge,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1950,  p.  256.  Of  the  1,192  voting  delegates  to  the  1952  party  congress  only  1.2  percent  were  party 
members  prior  to  1917  and  only  6.4  percent  joined  the  partv  between  1917  and  1920. 

2"  X.,  The  Sources  of  Soviet  conduct,  Foreign  Affairs  (New  Yorlj),  vol.  25,  July  1947,  pp.  578-580. 

252  Herbert  S.  Dinerstein,  The  Soviet  Purge:  1953  Version,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  Rand  Corp.,  1953,  p.  16. 
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(b)  If  within  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  there  does  not  exist  a  sufficiently  firm  majority  on  major  questions  of  Party 
policy. 

(c)  If  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  firm  majority  in  the  Central  Committee  adheres 
to  a  definite  view,  the  Central  Committee  nevertheless  regards  it  as  essential  to 
verify  the  correctness  of  its  policy  by  means  of  a  discussion  in  the  Party. 

Only  by  meeting  these  conditions  can  the  Party  be  safeguarded  against  misuse 
of  internal  Party  democracy  by  anti-Party  elements.  Only  under  these  condi- 
tions can  one  count  on  internal  Party  democracy  to  serve  the  cause  and  not  be 
used  to  harm  the  Party  and  the  working  class.^^s 

Moreover,  N.  S.  Khrushchev,  a  high  party  dignitary  who  since 
Stahn's  death  has  become  the  head  of  the  party  secretariat,  did  not 
conceal  the  existence  of  serious  frictions  within  party  ranks,  when  he 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  new  party  statutes.  There  were 
frictions,  he  said,  between  the  party  administrators  who  wanted  to 
keep  it  as  a  ''mihtant  union  of  hke-minded  communists"  and  the 
numerous  party  members  who  [took]  "a  formal,  passive  attitude 
towards  the  carrying  out  of  Party  decisions."  There  were  frictions 
between  the  leaders  or  party  bosses,  who  claimed  special  privileges  for 
themselves,  and  the  rank-and-file  members.  "It  must  be  pointed  out 
in  the  Rules,"  insisted  Khrushchev,  "that  our  Party  has  one  discipline, 
one  law  for  all  communists,  irrespective  of  their  services  or  the  posi- 
tions they  hold."  Finally  to  quote  once  more  Khrushchev,  there 
were  in  the  party  "fairly  widespread  manifestations  of  political  care- 
lessness and  slackness,  cases  of  disclosure  of  Party  and  State 
secrets.  "^^* 

Equally  outspoken  at  the  1952  party  congi-ess  was  the  present  head 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  Malenkov,  in  his  attack  on  the  morale 
and  the  political  instability  of  party  members.  He  deplored  the 
transformation  of  party  organs  "from  organs  of  political  leadership, 
from  militant  organizations  with  drive  and  initiative,  into  something 
in  the  nature  of  administrative  and  managing  bodies,  incapable  of 
meeting  all  sorts  of  local,  narrowly  departmental  and  other  antistate 
pulls  and  pressures,  and  overlooking  outright  distortions  of  the  Party's 
policy  in  economic  fields  and  violations  of  the  interests  of  the  state." 
He  chastised  not  only  the  mood  of  self-satisfaction  prevailing  in  the 
party  ranks,  "a  pretense  of  well-being  and  smug  complacency,  a  desire 
to  rest  on  one's  laurels  and  to  rely  on  past  merits,"  but  also  the  atti- 
tude of  many  officials  who  "forget  that  the  enterprises  entrusted  to 
their  care  and  management  are  state  enterprises  and  try  to  turn  them 
into  their  bailiwicks."  But  what  alarmed  him  most  were  the  "strength- 
ening of  the  influence  of  bourgeois  ideology"  and  the  spread  of  "alien 
views,  ideas,  and  sentiments,"  m  party  circles.  In  Malenkov's 
words: 

Some  of  our  Party  organizations,  absorbed  in  economic  work,  forget  questions 
of  ideology,  put  them  aside.  Even  in  such  foremost  Party  organizations  as  the 
Moscow  organization,  for  example,  not  enough  attention  is  devoted  to  ideological 
work.  And  this  cannot  but  have  consequences.  Whenever  attention  to  ideologi- 
cal matters  is  slackened,  a  favorable  soil  is  created  for  invigoration  of  views  and 
ideas  hostile  to  us.  Alien  elements,  all  manner  of  elements  from  the  remmants  of 
anti-Leninist  groups  routed  by  the  Party,  try  to  take  over  those  sectors  of  ideologi- 
cal work  which  for  any  reason  drop  out  of  the  field  of  vision  of  the  Party  organiza- 
tions, wherever  Party  leadership  and  influence  are  relaxed,  and  to  use  them  for 

253  Text  of  draft  of  new  party  statutes.    Pravda,  Aug.  20, 1952,  pp.  3-4.    Translated  in  Current  Digest  of 
the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  Sept.  6,  1952,  p.  5. 
S5<  Soviet  Studies  (Oxford),  January  1953,  pp.  309-312. 
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surreptitious  promotion  of  their  own  line,  for  revival  and  dissemination  of  all  sorts 
of  un-Marxist  "viewpoints"  and  "conceptions."  ^ss 

Since  Stalin's  death  in  March  1953,  most  observers  have  noticed  a 
high  degree  of  uneasiness  shown  by  the  new  Soviet  rulers  lest  the 
departure  of  the  former  deified  master  further  disturb  and  even  destroy 
the  aspired  unity  of  the  party.  This  concern  played  a  major  role  in 
Malenkov's  funeral  oration.  Speaking  in  the  Ked  Square,  he  appealed 
to  the  members  of  the  party  as  follows: 

In  a  stubborn  struggle  against  enemies,  Comrade  Stalin  defended  the  mono- 
lithic unity  of  the  ranks  of  our  party.  It  is  our  sacred  duty  to  preserve  this  spirit 
so  as  to  be  able  further  to  strengthen  the  great  Communist  party.  The  strength 
and  invincibility  of  our  party  lies  in  the  unity  and  close  rallying  together  of  its 
ranks,  in  the  unity  of  the  will  and  the  actions,  in  the  ability  of  party  members  to 
merge  their  wills  in  the  will  and  wishes  of  the  party.  *  *  *  We  must  treasure 
the  unity  of  the  party  as  the  pupil  of  our  eye.^^^ 

Whether  this  goal  of  preserving  party  unity  and  solidarity  can  in 
fact  be  achieved,  only  the  future  can  tell.  Harry  Schwartz,  speculat- 
ing on  this  theme,  writes: 

Future  internal  Soviet  developments,  it  is  believed,  will  be  determined  by  the 
success  or  lack  of  success  of  efforts  made  to  avert  the  outbreak  of  open  hostility 
among  the  chief  leading  figures  and  among  the  chief  leading  groups.  So  long  as 
the  top  rivalries  are  masked  and  the  party,  the  secret  police,  and  the  army  con- 
tinue to  work  together,  there  seems  little  opportunity  for  other  tensions  to  manifest 
themselves  significantly.     A  break  in  this  unity  could  unleash  chaos. 2" 

Aleanwhile,  the  first  post-Stalin  purge  took  place  in  the  Soviet 
Union  only  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  the  leader.  "Unreliable" 
elements  among  party  dignitaries  were  weeded  out  by  the  new  men 
in  power  through  the  process  of  eliminating  high  party  posts.  Edward 
Crankshaw,  the  British  expert  on  the  "Cracks  in  the  Kremlin  Wall," 
observes: 

The  sudden  and  swift  reaction  by  the  new  prenaier,  Georgi  Malenkov„and  his 
No.  2  man,  Lavrenti  Beria,  to  the  death  of  Stalin  underlines  the  strains  and 
stresses  inside  the  Soviet  Union  more  emphatically  than  we  had  any  reason  to 
expect. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  Malenkov  and  Beria  have  undone  their  late 
leader's  patient  work  of  barely  five  months  ago  makes  it  clear  there  has  been  a 
drastic  Kremlin  revolution. 

To  sum  it  up:  At  the  nineteenth  Communist  Party  congress  last  October, 
Stalin  completely  reorganized  the  top-level  machinery,  abolishing  the  Politburo 
(the  compact  dictatorial  laody)  and  substituted  a  "presidium"  much  more  broadly 
based,  with  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  which  would  make  it  difiicult  for 
any  individuals,  or  groups,  to  carry  out  a  coup  d'etat  on  his  death. 

Stalin's  action  was  in  vain.  A'  decree  reduced  Stalin's  elaborate  committee 
from  36  members  to  10.  Malenkov  has  been  made  Premier  with  Beria  as  his 
chief  deputy;  and  Marshal  Klementi  Voroshilov  has  become  President. 

A  decree  of  this  kind  should  have  been  signed  by  Malenkov,  Molotov,  and 
Nikolai  Shvernik,  as  President.  But  since  is  announced  [sic]  the  relegation  of 
Shvernik  and  the  downgrading  of  Molotov,  it  is  clear  the  issue  was  forced  through 
by  Malenkov  and  Beria  with  the  backing,  convinced  or  qualified,  of  some  others. 

What  drama  lay  behind  this  coup  as  Stalin  lay  dying  we  can  only  imagine. 
But  there  must  be  some  very  sore  and  angry  heads  in  the  Soviet  Union  today. 
There  is  also  a  multitude  of  very  frightened  people.^^s 

25'  Malenkov's  report  to  the  19th  party  congress.    Pravda,  October  6,  1952,  pp.  2-9.    Translated  in  Cur- 
rent Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  4,  November  15, 1952,  pp.  S-S*. 
266  New  York  Times,  March  10,  1953,  p.  10,  cols.  2-3. 
2"  New  York  Times,  March  6, 1953,  p.  1,  col.  5. 
2M  Washington  Post,  March  15,  19£i,p.  6M,  col.  4. 
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EVERY    GROUP    HAS    SOME    CAUSE    FOR    GRIEVANCE 

Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  group  in  the  Soviet  Union 
which  would  not  have  its  own  manifest  grievances  against  the  regime. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  members  of  these  groups  are  indi- 
viduals who  are  kept  in  constant  fear  of  reprisal  and  recrimination. 
They  do  not  know  to  whom  they  can  turn  for  support  through  they 
need  it.  Boris  Shub,  in  his  book  The  Choice,  quotes  a  conversation 
between  David  Graham  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Co.  and  Tamara, 
a  young  Russian  girl: 

"We  Russians  need  something  to  believe  in,"  she  replied  quickly.  "What 
good  does  it  do  to  tell  our  boys  how  wonderful  life  is  in  other  countries  and  how 
bad  things  are  in  Russia?  Our  officers  and  men  know  all  that.  They  don't 
have  to  listen  to  foreign  broadcasts  for  that.  What  we  need  is  hope — something 
to  make  us  believe  the  world  really  cares  about  our  fate,  that  something  will 
happen  and  we'll  be  able  to  live  normal  lives.   *  *  *"  25« 

INTERNAL    ESPIONAGE 

The  Russians  cannot  trust  even  their  close  relatives  and  next-door 
neighbors.  As  a  result,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  make  articulate  their 
dissatisfactions,  or  make  effective  their  opposition.  And,  sometimes, 
their  complaints  are  sublimated  to  the  general  patriotism  which  they 
feel  for  Mother  Russia,  and  which  the  regime  has  exploited  to  the  hilt. 

THE    DESIRE    FOR    PEACE    OF   THE    RUSSIAN    PEOPLE    CONTRASTED    WITH 
THE    WARLIKE    POLICIES    OF   THE    RULING    CLIQUE 

But  what  about  their  attitude  toward  the  possibility  of  another 
war?  No  doubt  there  must  be  in  the  Soviet  Union  a  formidable 
number  of  peace-loving  people  in  all  walks  of  life  who  do  not  see  eye 
to  eye  with  the  aggressive  and  bellicose  policies  of  the  Communist 
government.  Many  of  them  must  abhor  the  militant  behavior  of 
Soviet  leaders  who  have  brought  their  country  to  the  brink  of  a  war 
with  the  free  world. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Russians  were  a  people  in  mourning. 
The  war  must  have  left  deep  scars  on  the  people's  memory.  In  his 
effort  to  force  Soviet  Russia  after  the  end  of  the  fight  once  more  to 
move  along  the  single  track  of  Communist  philosophy  and  behavior, 
the  Soviet  dictator  encountered  one  great  difficulty — the  mood  and 
temper  of  the  Russian  people.  The  war  effort  had  left  the  masses  of 
the  Russian  people  weary,  eager  to  live  their  life  as  ordinary,  everyday 
citizens,  and  particularly  apathetic  toward  the  heroic  exploits  de- 
manded by  the  party.  They  asked  for  a  relaxation  of  the  tempo 
and  yearned  for  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and  com- 
forts of  normal  life.  Party  propagandists  and  agitators  encountered 
considerable  mass  apathy  when  they  lectured  on  political  subjects. 

Therefore,  aggressive  and  provocative  in  its  foreign  relations,  the 
party  simultaneously  tried  at  home,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  to  create 
just  the  opposite  impression — of  being  on  the  defensive  and  protect- 
ing the  country  and  its  citizens  from  the  danger  of  becoming  an  "easy 
prey  to  capitalistic  states"  and  the  so-called  foreign  warmongers. 

Therefore,  the  party  directed  to  the  Soviet  population  demands 
calculated  to  create  a  new  upswing  of  nationalist  sentiment  among 

iM  Bo  risShub,  The  Choice.    New  York,  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  1950,  p.  111. 
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the  various  strata  of  Soviet  society.  Since  the  men  in  the  Kremhn 
failed  to  make  of  the  Russians  mihtant  Communists,  they  wanted  to 
turn  them  into  mihtant  nationahsts. 

Did  Stahn  succeed  in  his  pohcy?  Was  he  able  to  reconcile  his 
propaganda  line  with  the  natural  desire  of  people  for  the  preservation 
of  peace?     Much  seems  to  speak  against  an  affirmative  answer. 

Stalin  himself  recognized  that — 

Today  nobody  can  wage  war  without  the  help  of  the  people,  and  the  people 
do  not  want  to  fight. 2'''' 

The  Russian  people's  fear  of  war  forced  the  Soviet  Government, 
bent  on  expansion,  to  conceal  its  true  intentions  and  ambitions  and 
to  parade  as — 

the  firmest  bulwark  of  peace,  truest  and  strongest  champion  of  their  freedom  and 
independence,  and  insurmountable  obstacle  to  enforcement  of  imperialist  claims 
to  world  domination. 26' 

And  it  looks  as  if  the  Moscow-inspired  Stockholm  peace  movement 
was  not  only  meant  to  undermine  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  anti- 
Communist  front  in  the  West  but  also  had  definite  domestic  conno- 
tations. It  apparently  was  to  placate  the  large  group  within  the 
Soviet  society  who  are  fearful  of  a  new  war  which  could  bring  to  the 
ordinary  Soviet  citizen  only  "blood,  sweat,  and  tears." 

The  anxiety  of  the  Soviet  populace  with  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  getting  involved  in  another  war  and  the  desire  of  Soviet  leadership 
to  assuage  it  are  further  substantiated  by  the  new  "peace  offensive" 
which  was  launched  by  Stalin's  successors  immediately  after  his  death. 
The  emphasis  ostensibly  placed  by  them,  in  their  pronouncements 
addressed  to  the  home  audience,  on  the  alleged  policy  of  "international 
cooperation  and  development  of  business  relations  with  all  countries," 
and  on  the  "possibility  of  prolonged  co-existence  and  peaceful  competi- 
tion of  two  different  systems,  capitalist  and  socialist"  was  conspicuous 
indeed.  "We  are."  declared  Malenkov  with  clear  propagandistic 
undertones  in  his  funeral  oration  of  March  1953  "faithful  servants  of 
the  people,  and  the  people  want  peace  and  hate  war.  May  all  of  us 
keep  sacred  the  people's  wish  to  prevent  the  spillmg  of  the  blood  of 
millions  of  people  and  to  assure  peaceful  building  of  a  happy  life!"  ^^^ 

Evidently  before  giving  further  concrete  expression  to  theh  con- 
tinuing policy  of  aggi'ession  fraught  as  it  is  with  unavoidable  external 
and  internal  risks,  Malenkov  was  eager  first  as  Dorothy  Thompson 
puts  it,  "to  ingratiate  himself  with  tlie  Russian  people,  who  like  all 
others,  want  homes,  shoes,  overcoats,  food,  and  peace."  ^^^ 

Shub,  in  his  book  The  Choice  reports  a  revealing  conversation  he 
had  in  Berlin  in  the  fall  of  1947  with  a  Soviet  ^vriter.  A  recipient  of 
the  Stalin  award,  a  deputy  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  a  Soviet  millionaire 
who  owned  two  cars,  a  summer  home,  and  was  married  to  a  movie 
actress,  Boris  Gorbatov  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  strongly  anti- 

'  29"  Stalin's  interview  with  Elliott  Roosevelt  on  December  21,  1946.  Quoted  in  Current  Digest  of  the 
Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  2,  November  4,  1950,  p.  8. 

261  B.  L.  Leontyev.  The  Struggle  for  Peace— Mighty  Movement  of  Modern  Times.  Voprosy  filosofli, 
No.  1,  1950,  pp.  21-34.  Translated  and  condensed  in  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.2, 
November  4,  1950,  p.  4. 

2»2  Speech  bv  O.  M.  Malenkov.  Pravda,  March  10,  1953,  pp.  1-2.  Translated  in  Current  Digest  of  the 
Soviet  Press  (New  York),  vol.  5,  March  28,  1953,  p.  9. 

M3  Evening  Star  (Washington),  April  6, 1953. 
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American  Literaturnaya  Gazeta.     In  the  course  of  tlie  conversation, 
Gorbatov  said: 

"They   [new  rocket  weapons j  would  have  a  tremendous   future  if  we — the 
Russians — and  you — the  Americans — had  not  decided  to  work  together  for  a 
world  of  peace  in  which  the3''ll  have  no  future  at  all.     We've  had  enough  of  war." 
******* 

*  *  *  "Politics,"  he  sighed,  "nothing  but  politics.     All  T  want  to  do  is  to  finish 
building  my  new  country  house  and  get  back  to  work  on  my  novel.  *  *  *" 
******* 

"It  [Gorbatov's  former  novel]  did  very  well,"  he  replied,  "a  half-million  copies 
were  printed.  But  if  the  book  had  appeared  this  year  instead  of  during  the  war, 
we'd  have  had  enough  paper  to  print  a  million  and  I  could  have  made  enough 
money  to  buy  up  this  town." 

Spoken  like  a  good  Soviet  millionaire,  I  thought,  but  could  not  help  wondering 
about  Gorbatov's  frankness.     Hardly  the  proper  tone  for  a  Communist. 2f>* 

And  in  a  postwar  Soviet  novel  by  one  of  the  best  known  Com- 
munist writers,  Konstantin  Simonov,  The  Smoke  ol  the  Fatherland, 
we  read  the  following  striking  dialogue  between  two  Soviet  officials: 

"Is  there  really  going  to  be  another  war?" 

Sf:  ^  S|t  ^  Sp  !J6  ip 

"Three  wars  for  one  life.  Too  much.  Too  thick.  I  am  not  greedy  two  would 
be  sufficient  for  me." 

"They  will  not  ask  you." 

"It  is  a  pity.  If  I  were  asked  I  would  have  said:  'One  system!  Two  systems!' 
There  have  been  all  sorts  of  systems  on  earth,  but,  nevertheless,  people  used  to 
live  somehow,  got  adjusted,  came  to  some  understanding  between  themselves.'  " 

He  raised  his  voice:  "There  should  be  no  more  war.  You  understand?  There 
should  be  none.  It  has  no  right  to  be  by  whatever  price.  I  shall  tell  you,  a 
system  might  be  good,  but  I  shan't  need  it  when  I  shall  be  dead. 

"Why  do  you  look  at  me?"  he  shouted  provokedly  at  Basargin,  "Do  you  think 
that  I  dare  to  say  this  only  to  you?  Even  if  Stalin  would  have  been  sitting  here 
facing  me  I  would  have  said  to  him  the  same  thing,  looking  straight  into  his 
eyes."  285 

Of  all  the  possible  areas  of  tension  which  have  been  discussed  above, 
the  fear  of  war  among  the  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  the 
strongest-permeating  all  other  tensions  and  transcending  them;  and 
yet  it  is  the  most  subtle,  and  the  segment  which  feels  it  is  the  most 
amorphous.  Evidence  available  in  print  is  scanty  and  not  too  con- 
clusive. But  Harold  Stassen  stated,  on  his  return  from  a  tour  of  the 
world,  that: 

People  everywhere,  including  the  iron-curtain  countries,  want  peace  and 
freedom  and  the  Russian  Kremlin  faces  a  counter-revolution  which  will  include 
the  Red  Army  itself,  if  it  begins  an  aggressive  war.^cs 

Stassen  said  that  his  conclusion  about  the  possibility  of  counter- 
revolution within  the  Soviet  Union  in  case  of  war  was  based  on  infor- 
mation brought  out  of  the  Soviet  territories  by  refugees  or  obtained 
by  persons  with  contacts  inside  Russia  and  her  satellites.^" 

Finally,  only  recently  two  well-known  American  journalists  report- 
ing from  opposite  observation  points  attested  to  the  longing  for  peace 
among  ordinary  Soviet  citizens.     Isaac  Don  Levine,  discussing  in 


2"  Shtib,  op.  cit.,  pp.  87-91. 

3W  Konstantin  Simonov,  The  Smoke  of  the  Fatherland,  in  Novyi  Mir,  No.  11, 1947,  p.  25. 

268  Washington  Post,  January  10,  1951,  p.  2. 

297  New  York  Times,  January  10,  1951,  p.  20. 
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Life  magazine  the  results  of  his  15  months  study  in  Germany  of  the 
feelings  and  views  of  a  gi'eat  variety  of  Soviet  refugees,  points  out  that: 

An  all-pervading  fear  of  the  next  war  is  another  dominant  aspect  of  the  psy- 
chology of  the  contemporary  Soviet  generation.  You  hear  it  said  again  and 
again  by  Soviet  refugees  that  all  their  lives  they  have  known  nothing  but  war  and 
revolution  and  blood,  that  there  is  not  a  family  in  the  whole  Soviet  Union  which 
has  come  out  of  the  war  without  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of  its  members,  usually 
several,  including  helpless  babies. 

In  "the  next  war"  they  want  to  be  as  far  away  as  possible.^^^ 

And  James  Wick,  publisher  of  the  Niles  (Ohio)  Daily  Times  and  a 
member  of  a  group  of  American  newspaper  and  radio  executives  who 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  Soviet  Union  in  April  1953,  said  in  a  broad- 
cast from  the  Soviet  capitol  that — 

talks  with  25  or  30  Soviet  citizens  had  brought  out  their  feeling  that  their  country 
had  suffered  severely  during  World  War  II  and  that  they  had  a  genuine  desire  for 
freedom  from  further  conflict.  Mr.  Wick  said  additional  conversations  with 
diplomats  and  correspondents  in  Moscow  had  tended  to  corroborate  that  these 
were  the  views  of  the  Russian  people.^^s 

2«8  Isaac  Don  Levine,  Weapon  for  the  West.    Life  (New  York),  March  23, 1953,  p.  88, 
M»  New  York  Times,  April  6,  1953. 
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